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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  Lincoln  Bibliography,  published  in  1906  by  Judge  Dan- 
iel Fish,  contains  (with  its  supplement)   about  1500  items. 
There  are  certainly  200,  and  perhaps  300,  not  listed  by  him : 
making  a  total  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  magazines,  broadsides,  etc.,  all  relating,  in 
whole  or  part,  to  the  "Great  Emancipator." 

Some  of  these  are  extremely  scarce;  others,  while  not  so  scarce, 
are  practically  unknown  to  the  public,  often  because  the  character 
of  the  publication  is  such  that  no  one  would  tliink  to  find  in  it  an 
article  upon  Mr.  Lincoln. 

In  this,  the  first  of  our  series  (for  we  expect  to  print  two  or  more 
in  addition) ,  the  opening  article  is  taken  from  the  publication  which 
it  is  said  INIr.  Lincoln  referred  to  as  the  third  force  which  put  down 
the  Rebellion — the  Nasby  Papers,  by  David  R.  Locke,  for  many 
j-ears  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  All  of  the  President's  biogra- 
phers refer  to  his  keen  appreciation  of  Nashy's  humor,  and  his  fre- 
quent reading  of  selections  from  the  book,  to  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, or  distinguished  visitors.     The  original  is  now  very  scarce. 

The  second  is  from  a  publication  practically  unknown  to  Ameri- 
cans, though  Mr.  Goddard's  letters  to  the  Birmingham  papers  were 
of  such  great  value  to  the  Union  cause  that  he  was  warmly  congratu- 
lated by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  our  Minister  to  England,  John 
Bright,  and  other  representative  men. 

The  third  is  the  record  of  the  action  of  the  Union  League  of  Phil- 
adelphia, upon  the  occasion  of  the  assassination.  Originally  printed 
as  a  pamphlet,  chiefly  for  the  members,  it  is  now  very  scarce,  and  has 
never  before  been  reprinted. 
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The  fourth  is  Lowell's  famous  article  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  ISIessage 
(commonly  called  "The  President's  Policy") ,  pubhshed  in  the  North 
American  Review  of  January,  1864. 

This  number  of  the  Review  is  very  scarce,  and  copies  of  the  article 
in  separate  form  have  sold  as  liigh  as  $85. 
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THE  NASBY  PAPERS 


BY 

PETROLEUM  V.  NASBY 

"Paster  uv  sed  Church  in  charg" 


C.  O.   PERRINE  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1864 


HAS  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

Church  of  St. ,  Nov.,  '63. 

1FELT  it  my  dooty  to  visit  Washinton.     The  misarable  con- 
dishon  the  Dimocrisy  find  themselves  into  sinse  the  elecshen 
makes  it  nessary  that  suthin  be  did,  and  therefore  I  determind 
to  see  wat  cood  be  eif  ectid  by  a  persnel  inteview  with  the  Pres- 
dent. 

Interdoosin  myself,  I  opened  upon  him  delikitly,  thus:  "Lin- 
kin,"  sez  I,  "ez  a  Dimocrat,  a  free-born  Dimocrat,  who  is  prepard 
to  die  with  neetnis  and  dispatch,  and  on  short  notis,  fer  the  inalien- 
able rite  of  free  speech — Knoin  also  that  you  er  a  goriller,  a  feend- 
ish  ape,  a  thirster  after  blud,  I  speek." 

"Speek  on,"  sez  he. 

"I  am  a  Ohio  Dimocrat,"  sez  I,  "who  has  repoodiatid  Valandi- 
gum." 

"Before  or  sinse  the  elecshin  did  you  repoodiate  him?"  sez  he. 
"Sinse,"  retorted  I. 

"I  thot  so,"  sed  he.  "I  would  hed  dun  it  too,  hed  I  bin  you," 
continuered  he,  with  a  goriller-like  grin. 

"We  air  now  in  favor  uv  a  viggerus  prosecushen  uv  the  war,  and 
we  want  you  to  so  alter  yoor  polisy  that  we  kin  act  with  you,  cor- 
jelly,"  sez  I. 

"Say  on,"  sez  he. 

"I  Avill.     We  dont  want  you  to  change  yoor  polisy  materially. 
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We  air  modrit.     Anxshus  to  support  yoo,  we  ask  yoo  to  adopt  the 
foUerin'  triflin'  changis: 

Restoar  to  us  our  habis  corpusses,  as  good  ez  new. 

Arrest  no  moar  men,  wimmin  and  cliildren  fer  opinyun's  saik. 
Repele  the  ojus  confisticashen  bill,  Avich  irrytaits  the  Suthern  mind 
and  fires  the  Suthern  hart. 

Do  away  with  drafts  and  conskripshens. 

Revoak  the  Emansipashen  proclamashen,  and  give  bonds  that 
you'll  never  ishoo  another. 

Do  away  with  tresury  noats  and  such,  and  pay  nuthin  but  gold. 

Protect  our  dawters  from  nigger  eqwality. 

Disarm  yoor  nigger  soljers,  and  send  back  the  niggers  to  ther 
owners,  to  conciliate  them. 

Offer  to  assoom  the  war  indetednis  uv  the  South,  and  plej  the 
Guvernment  to  remoonerate  our  Suthern  brethren  fer  the  losses 
they  hev  sustaned  in  this  onnatral  war. 

Call  a  convenshen  uv  Suthern  men  and  sech  gileless  Northern 
men  ez  F.  Peerce,  J.  Bookannim,  Fernandough  Wood  and  myself, 
to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  reunion. 

"Is  that  all?"  sez  the  goriller. 

"No,"  sez  I,  promptly.  "Ez  a  garantee  uv  good  faith  to  us,  we 
shel  insist  that  the  best  haff  uv  the  orifises  be  given  to  Dimocrats 
who  repoodiate  Valandigum.  Do  tliis,  Linkin,  and  you  throw  lard 
ile  on  the  trubbled  waters.  Do  this  and  j^ou  rally  to  yoor  support 
thowsends  uv  noble  Dimocrats  who  went  out  uv  offis  with  Book- 
annun,  and  hev  bin  gittin  ther  whisky  on  tick  ever  sinse.  We  hev 
maid  sakrifises.  We  hev  repoodiated  Valandigum — we  care  not 
ef  he  rots  in  Canady — we  are  willin  to  jine  the  war  party,  reservin 
to  ourselves  the  poor  privilidge  uv  dictatin  how  and  on  what  prin- 
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sipples  it  shel  be  carried  on.     Linkin!  Goriller!  Ape!     I  hev  dun." 

The  President  replide  that  he  wood  give  the  matter  serious  con- 
siderashen.  He  wood  menshen  the  idee  uv  resinin  to  Seward, 
Chais  and  Blair,  and  wood  address  a  serculer  to  the  Postmasters 
et  settry,  an  see  how  menny  uv  em  wood  be  willin'  to  resine  to 
acommodait  Dimocrats.  He  had  no  doubt  sevral  wood  do  it  to 
Avunst.     "Is  ther  any  httel  thing  I  kin  do  fer  you?" 

"Nothin  pertikler.  I  wood  accept  a  small  Post  orfis,  if  sitooatid 
within  ezy  range  uv  a  distilry.  My  politikle  daze  is  well-nigh  over. 
Let  me  but  see  the  old  party  wunst  moar  in  the  assendency — let 
these  old  eyes  onct  moar  behold  the  Constooshen  ez  it  is,  the  Union 
ez  it  wuz,  and  the  Nigger  ware  he  ought  2  be,  and  I  will  rap  the 
mantel  of  privit  life  arownd  me,  and  go  in2  deliinmi  tremens  happy. 
I  hev  no  ambishen.  I  am  in  the  sear  and  yaller  leef.  These  whit- 
nin  lox,  them  sunken  cheak,  warn  me  that  age  and  whisky  hev  dun 
ther  perfeck  work,  and  that  I  shell  soon  go  hents.  Linkin,  scorn 
not  my  wurds,  I  hev  sed.     Adoo." 

So  sayin  I  wavd  my  hand  impressively  and  walkd  away. 

PETROLEUM  V.  NASBY, 
Paster  uv  sed  Church,  in  charge. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  ON 
THE  AMERICAN  REBELLION 


BY 

SAMUEL  A.  GODDARD 

OF  BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 


London,  1870 


EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

The  author  was  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  A.  May,  the 
eminent  Unitarian  clergyman  and  abohtionist  of  Boston.  Re- 
siding in  Birmingham,  England,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Rebellion,  he  contributed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  newspapers  of  that 
city,  upholding  the  Union  cause,  and  informing  the  British  people 
as  to  the  real  nature  and  objects  of  the  secession  insurrection.  They 
form  a  valuable  though  little-knoA\Ti  part  of  Lincoln  literature, 
and  their  author  truly  says,  in  his  Preface:  "Bemg  for  the  most 
part  elicited  by  the  speeches  of  eminent  men  and  the  statements 
put  forth  by  influential  WTiters,  they  lay  claim  to  some  historic 
value  as  replies  to  these,  insomuch  as  they  exliibit  the  views  and 
bias  of  the  day,  and  link  together  a  series  of  events,  opinions  of 
men  of  the  time,  and  phases  of  political  feelings  not  elsewhere  to 
be  learned  wthout  extensive  and  laborious  research." 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  SLAVERY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Post: 

SIR:  "Young  Birmingham"  raises  his  voice  to  stay  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  his  townsmen  to  encourage  President 
Lincoln  in  his  efforts  to  emancipate  the  slaves. 

He  thinks  emancipation  not  desirable  if  it  be  effected 
through  "political  trickery."  He  thinks  a  Union  which  has  counte- 
nanced slavery  heretofore  not  worth  presei"ving  without  slavery.  He 
hates  slavery,  both  where  openly  avowed  and  where  shuffled  with, 
and  therefore  would  not  aid  the  President  in  putting  it  down,  nor 
oppose  the  rebels  in  establishing  it.  He  would  not  sympathize  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  efforts,  because  Mr.  Lincoln's  aspirations  are  not  so 
high  and  holy  as  he  thinks  they  should  be,  and  would  lend  him  no  aid 
because  he  doubts  his  ability  to  triumph  without  aid.  He  doubts  the 
political  right  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  war  against  the  establislmient  of 
a  slave  empire,  and  would  not  lend  him  assistance  because  he  is  not 
sincere  in  j^rosecuting  a  doubtful  right.  He  stigmatises  the  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  Abolitionists  in  America  as  hypocrites;  as 
pretenders  to  a  sentiment  they  do  not  entertain. 

Can  this  young  man,  in  offering  these  reasons  at  the  present  time, 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  constantly  in  the  mouths 
of  all  persons  for  the  last  two  years,  who  have  been  true  to  one 
idea,  viz:  that  of  assisting  to  build  up  a  Slave  Empire?  Can  he 
be  ignorant  that,  until  these  reasons  had  been  worn  threadbare 
and  their  wortlilessness  exposed,  the  proposal  to  address  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  agitated?  Is  he  so  conceited  in  his  own  opinion  as 
not  to  be  conscious  of  the  shameful  impertinence  of  stigmatizing 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Abolitionists  in  America,  who  had  grown 
gray  in  the  cause  before  he  was  born,  the  position,  the  intelligence, 
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and  the  sincerity  of  many  of  whom  place  them  at  the  head  of  the 
noble  army  of  philanthropists,  as  hypocrites !  No  doubt  his  appeal 
to  his  fellow-townsmen  will  be  as  ineffective  as  his  arguments  are 
weak.  I  will  now  give  some  reasons  why  everj^  labouring  man 
and  woman,  and  every  Chi-istian,  in  Birmingham  and  in  all  Great 
Britain,  should  sign  the  address  to  President  Lincoln : 

First — Because  it  is  always  right  to  assist  in  a  good  cause,  whatever  the 
motive  of  some  of  the  actors  in  it  may  be. 

Second — Because  if  President  Lincoln  succeeds,  four  millions  of  human 
beings  and  their  progeny  forever,  will  be  relieved  from  slavery  and  beastly 
degradation. 

Third — Because  if  President  Lincoln  does  not  succeed,  the  fetters  of 
these  four  millions  and  their  progeny  to  endless  ages,  so  far  as  the  mind  can 
scan,  will  be  riveted  and  confirmed,  and  because  if  this  should  occur  through 
the  want  of  our  sympathizing  aid,  the  curse  of  God  will  rest  upon  us. 

Fourth — Because  America,  freed  from  slavery,  will  offer  a  happy  home, 
fifty  times  larger  than  England,  to  which  the  surplus  population  of 
Europe  can  resort  for  ages  to  come,  and  where  they  can  enjoy  full  protec- 
tion, free  schools,  a  free  church,  and  undisputed  political  equality  with  all 
classes. 

Fifth — Because  Mr.  Lincoln's  cause  is  just  and  holy;  the  cause  of  truth 
and  universal  humanity;  and 

Sixth — Because,  although  at  times  the  clouds  lower,  Christian  faith  gives 
the  certain  expectation  that  Providence  will  eventually  smile  on  the  cause, 
and  shower  blessings  upon  all  who  promote  it. 

An  Old  Inhabitant  of  Birmingham. 
January  10,  1863. 


MR.  LINCOLN'S  PROCLAMATION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Gazette: 

Sir — You  have  stated  in  the  Gazette  of  to-day  that  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  proclamation  could  not  be  based  upon  any 
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broad  principles  of  humanity,  for  humanity  knows  no  material 
boundaries,"  and  that  "it  was  remarkably  objectionable,  inasmuch 
as  it  declared  freedom  to  slaves  whom  Mr.  Lincoln's  armies  could 
not  reach,  and  left  in  slavery  those  whose  freedom  his  soldiers  could 
acliieve  and  maintain." 

I  wish,  with  your  permission,  to  reply,  first,  that,  with  respect 
to  the  dogma  that  "humanity  knows  no  material  boundaries,"  it 
may  be  said  that  obedience  to  law  is  perhaps  the  highest  evidence 
of  an  advanced  state  of  civilization  and  of  humane  rule ;  and  that  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  humanity  that  nilers  should  abide  by  law,  not 
trespassing  upon  it,  but  directing  their  efforts  to  its  revision  when 
it  appears  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  humanity;  therefore,  if  this 
be  true,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  abiding  by  law,  has  not  evinced  that  his 
proclamation  was  not  the  result  of  a  high  order  of  humanity;  and, 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  second  portion  of  the  quotation,  the 
opinion  there  advanced  has  been  so  often  and  so  conclusively  shown 
to  be  erroneous,  I  cannot  find  any  justification  for  its  re-assertion 
by  any  well-informed  journalist. 

It  is  truly  stated  in  the  article  alluded  to  that  "the  Emancipation 
proclamation  was  a  military  measure,"  for  it  was  only  as  a  military 
measure  that  the  President  had  any  power  to  issue  it.  He  had  no 
right  to  apjily  it  to  the  slave  States  not  in  rebellion;  no  one  through- 
out the  whole  nation,  friend  or  foe,  disputes  this;  but  in  the  rebel 
States,  as  "a  military  necessity"  he  had  a  right,  and  if  up  to  the 
present  time  he  has  been  unable  to  enforce  it  throughout  those 
States,  it  has  been  his  misfortune,  not  liis  fault ;  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments,  however,  the  cannon  and  gunpowder  supplied  from 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  has  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  humanity  and  still  kept  within  the  law,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  slave  States  not  in  rebellion,  he  has  kept  within 
the  law  in  not  applying  the  Proclamation  to  them,  and  has  followed 
the  dictates  of  humanity  in  advising  them  to  free  their  slaves,  and 
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in  recommending  Congress  to  indemnify  them  for  so  doing.  One 
of  these  States  has  ah-eady  passed  a  gradual  Emancipation  act, 
and  others  are  taking  steps  in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  made  gigantic  strides  toward  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
his  acts  will  confer  lasting  honour  upon  him  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory, notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  those  who,  seeking  for  an  excuse 
for  sympathy  with  pro-slavery  oligarchs,  and  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  will  not  accept  a  good 
action  because,  as  they  assert,  it  springs  from  a  wrong  motive  or 
is  not  calculated  to  accomplish  all  the  good  which  they  in  their  wis- 
dom think  should  be  attained. 

England  in  the  Union  with  Scotland  has  conceded  certain  rights 
to  the  Scotch  Church.  In  its  Union  with  Ireland,  it  has  also  con- 
ceded certain  rights;  the  concessions  in  both  instances  we  will  sup- 
pose, for  argument's  sake,  being  liighly  offensive  to  the  English 
conscience.  Now,  should  Scotland  rebel,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
England  would  have  a  perfect  I'ight  to  abolish  tliis  concession,  nor 
that  it  would  be  jiolitic  to  do  so,  if  its  existence  were  found  to  re- 
tard the  march  of  armies  into  Scotland  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
But  because  the  rebellion  gave  the  right  to  abolish  the  concession 
in  Scotland,  it  would  give  no  right  to  abolish  the  concession  in  Ire- 
land, where  there  had  been  no  rebelhon.  This,  to  some  extent  a 
parallel  case,  is,  however,  weaker,  inasmuch  as  that  the  slaves  are  a 
more  material  instniment  of  war,  and  can  be  more  practically  dealt 
with,  than  speculative  theological  opinions. 

If,  as  reported  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Tribune,  any  United 
States  officers  or  soldiers  assist  in  returning  slaves  to  their  masters, 
it  renders  them  liable  to  be  cashiered  or  dismissed  from  the  service 
in  disgrace.  It  is  contrary  to  an  express  law  of  Congress  and  to 
the  intentions  of  the  President.  In  fact,  it  is  owing  to  its  being 
contrary  to  law  that  the  correspondent  points  it  07it;  indeed,  in  one 
of  the  three  instances  named,  he  represents  the  actor  (who,  by  the 
States  jacket  under  an  overseer's  coat,"  all  that  need  be  here  added 
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on  the  subject  is  that,  if  such  tilings  really  do  occur,  it  is  high  time 
to  send  General  Butler  back  to  the  district.  He  did  not  permit 
such  acts  of  insubordination. 

The  article  on  this  subject  occupies  but  half  a  column  in  the 
Tribune,  while  the  correspondent  gives  two  columns  of  other  mat- 
ter in  the  same  paper;  from  the  purport  of  which  a  very  different 
state  of  tilings  would  be  inferred;  and,  among  other  remarks,  is  one 
that  the  judge  of  a  district  had  decided  that  "a  master  could  not 
legally  beat  a  slave,  but  might  be  proceeded  against  for  an  as- 
sault— a  very  great  advance  in  favour  of  the  slave.  All  the  "hor- 
rors," however,  named  by  the  con-espondent  are  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  took  place,  according  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent, while  the  rebels  had  possession.  Then  slaves  were  "mum- 
mified on  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine"  or  "buried  alive  to  the 
cliin  and  left  without  food  for  days";  and  it  does  seem  that  one  must 
be  greatly  in  want  of  an  excuse  for  holding  a  particular  opinion, 
or  have  peculiar  notions  in  the  "interests  of  humanity,"  who  can 
desire  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  produced  the  lat- 
ter horrors,  in  preference  to  the  present  rule,  even  if  it  be  true  that 
soldiers  are  occasionally  guilty  of  breaking  the  law  and  committing 
outrages  upon  the  slaves. 

"]Mr.  Charles  Sturge,"  and  others  who  signed  the  address,  no 
doubt  considered  the  Proclamation  to  be  issued  in  good  faith,  as  it 
certainly  was ;  and  they  are  in  no  wise  amenable  to  reproach  because 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  nor  is  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  gi-atuitous  assumption,  altogether  unwarranted  by 
facts,  that  "the  President  has,  for  prudential  reasons,  permitted 
these  cruelties  to  be  practised."  It  is  in  no  respect  true;  nor  is  the 
President  responsible  for  Mr.  Greeley's  opinion,  the  correctness  of 
which  appears  to  be  generally  denied.  Mr.  Greeley  holds,  not 
pertinaciouslj%  but  "subject  to  correction,"  as  he  himself  declares, 
that  should  the  rebel  States  return  to  their  allegiance,  the  Proc- 
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lamation  would  not  have  affected  slaves  in  the  districts  where  the 
Government  had  obtained  no  mihtary  control;  while  others  are  of 
the  opinion  that,  by  virtue  of  the  Proclamation,  all  blacks  in  the 
rebel  States  are  now  free  men,  and  can  no  more  be  enslaved,  should 
the  rebellion  be  put  down,  than  any  white  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  Government  is  bound  to  protect  all  its  citizens;  no 
one  could  be  enslaved  by  any  State  power;  and  as  the  law  forbids 
the  importation  of  slaves  or  of  persons  to  he  enslaved,  it  follows 
that,  under  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  slavery  could  never  be  re- 
established in  the  rebel  States,  nor  in  any  new  State,  the  latter 
being  already  prohibited  by  law.  Mr.  Greeley  and  all  admit  that 
slaves  who  come  within  the  mihtary  lines  of  the  Government  are 
forever  free ;  so  those  persons  who  really  wish  to  see  the  slaves  eman- 
cipated must  desire  to  see  these  military  hues  extended  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  rebel  territory. 

May  2,  1863. 

Samuel  A.  Goddard. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  LINCOLN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dalbj  Post: 

Sir — As  the  mind  partially  recovers  from  the  shock  caused  by 
the  sad  news  of  yesterday,  the  thought  which  arises  and  the  ques- 
tion which  all  will  ask  is,  what  effect  will  the  removal  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln have  upon  the  foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  the  American 
nation? 

In  attempting  to  solve  this  question  it  must  be  recollected  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  create  the  national  policy.  His  policy  was 
created,  sustained  and  enforced  by  public  opinion.  He  may  have 
modified  and  shaped  it  in  some  respects,  but  he  took  no  important 
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step  not  urged  by  public  opinion  through  its  legal  and  recognized 
channels.  Indeed,  he  constantly  declared  he  was  but  the  exponent 
of  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  being  inclined  to  conservatism  because 
the  ruling  jjower  in  America,  "the  landed  democracy,"  is  conserva- 
tive. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  necessarily  effect  the  removal 
of  a  single  person  in  office;  nor  is  there  any  probability  that  any 
change  will  be  made  in  the  Cabinet,  further  than  the  appointment 
of  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Seward,  while  he  is  unable  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  office.  The  Congress  is  already  chosen,  and,  having  a 
much  larger  majority  of  the  dominant  party  than  the  last,  it  is 
not  hkelj-  to  enforce,  nor  even  to  i-ecommend,  a  different  line  of 
policy  to  that  hitherto  pursued. 

With  respect  to  the  new  President,  he  was  nominated  by  the  same 
convention  that  nominated  JNIr.  Lincoln,  chosen  by  the  same  party, 
and  received  about  the  same  number  of  votes;  which  shoiild  he 
conclusive  of  his  fitness  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  elected.  He 
had  been  before  the  public,  and  those  who  nominated  him,  fifteen 
j'ears  as  a  Representative  and  Senator  to  Congress,  and  three  years 
as  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  appointed  by  ]Mr.  Lincoln. 
Born  in  a  slave  State,  he  was  not  originally  an  Abolitionist,  but, 
■witnessing  the  evils  of  slavery,  he  adhered  to  the  Union  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  became  an  advocate  of  universal 
Emancipation.  The  fault  that  has  been  found  with  him,  and  over 
which  an  outcry  is  raised,  is  that  he  was  to  some  extent  under  the 
influence  of  drink  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration.  This  is  to  be 
lamented;  but  it  may  here  be  noticed  that  those  who  are  foremost 
in  casting  stones  at  him  are  not  teetotalers,  but  persons  whose 
gauge  of  drinking  morality  is  the  quantity  they  can  "stand  under" 
without  ex])osing  their  position'.  It  is  now,  however,  understood 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  state  on  the  day  of  inauguration  arose  from 
a  medical  prescription  administered  to  recniit  exhausted  nature, 

I  Condition. 
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but  which  proved  too  much  for  his  temporary  weak  state.  INIr. 
Johnson  is  rejiorted  to  be  a  man  of  ability,  thoroughly  in  favor 
of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Union, 
and  it  may  be  fully  expected  that  he  will  fill  the  office  to  which  he 
is  called  creditably  to  himself  and  the  nation.  His  mode  of  accept- 
ing the  Presidency  has  already  created  a  favourable  impression, 
and  no  doubt  he  will  pursue  the  course  marked  out  by  ]Mr.  Lincoln, 
excei^t  that,  in  consequence  of  the  outrage  now  deplored,  he  may 
be  less  lenient  to  rebels  who  may  be  brought  to  trial  and  condemned 
than  JNIr.  Lincoln  would  have  been. 

It  would  be  ungenerous  and  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  the  uni- 
versal sympathy  that  is  felt  and  expressed  throughout  this  nation, 
with  respect  to  the  sad  calamity  wliich  has  overtaken  the  American 
nation  and  people.  It  is  apparently  as  general  and  sincere  as  it 
would  have  been  had  a  hke  calamity  occurred  to  any  of  its  people 
outside  the  Royal  family.  An  effort,  however,  is  making  by  those 
writers  who  sided  with  the  rebels  to  create  distrust  in  the  future 
by  predicting  great  misfortunes  to  America,  through  the  imputed 
infirmity  and  unfitness  for  office  of  the  new  President.  Some  sup- 
pose that  Grant  or  Sherman  must  take  command,  and  others  that 
the  people  will  insist  on  the  President's  resigning,  and  others  that 
the  Congress  will  turn  him  out;  wliich  suppositions  are  so  purely 
nonsensical  that  it  is  unnecessaiy  further  to  notice  them.  If  these 
writers  had  a  wholesome  recollection  of  past  errors,  they  would  not 
forget  how  they  abused  and  ridiculed  Mr.  Lincoln  mthout  cause, 
and  would  avoid  falling  again  into  like  error. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  there 
will  be  no  material  change  of  pohcy.  The  surrender  of  John- 
ston's army  and  of  JMobile  will  soon  be  heard  of,  and  that  will  about 
end  the  war.  The  Emancii^ation  Proclamation  will  be  adhered  to; 
the  rebel  States  will  be  reorganized  rapidly;  and  twenty-seven 
States,  the  required  number,  jjossibly  tliirty-one,  will  ratifj^  the 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  forever  prohibiting  slavery  through- 
out the  land.  A  better  system  of  direct  taxation  will  be  adopted,  the 
Customs  duties  will  be  revised  and  placed  upon  a  more  liberal  foot- 
ing, and  the  national  resources  will  be  directed  to  the  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

This  attack  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward,  so  unmeaning  and 
fruitless  in  every  possible  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  may  have 
been  planned  by  a  few  individuals  only;  but  it  is  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  the  institution  of  slaverj%  familiarity  with  which  so  de- 
moralizes and  brutalizes  the  mind  as  to  render  it  defiant  of  law  and 
morality.  This  event  should  be  a  warning  to  separate  from  the 
accursed  thing;  to  countenance  neither  it  nor  its  abettors;  and  not 
to  rest  until  this  longstanding  and  unspeakable  disgrace  is  banished 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Samuel  A.  Goddard. 

April  27,  1865. 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  MR.  LINCOLN 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Post : 

Sir — When  great  crimes  are  committed,  the  Avelfare  of  society 
requires  they  should  be  traced  to  their  source,  and  that  while  the 
actual  perpetrators  are  not  allowed  to  escape,  the  instigators  should 
not  go  unpunished.  Charity  seeks  to  exonerate  the  leaders  in  the 
American  rebellion  from  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  charity  is  often  unreasoning,  and  too  much  inclined  to  shield 
the  guilty. 

The  following  article  from  a  New  York  paper,  the  Iron  Age, 
of  20th  ult.,  puts  the  foul  act  upon  its  proper  footing;  it  being  but 
the  sequence  of  innumerable  acts  in  reality  as  heinous.  The  bom- 
bardment of  Sumter  was  a  stab  at  the  life  not  of  an  individual  only, 
but  at  that  of  thousands,  and  of  the  nation.     A  greater  crime  could 
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hardly  be  cominitted,  but  it  gave  the  death-blow  to  Slavery,  which 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln  buries  in  everlasting  oblivion.  Is  not 
the  finger  of  Providence  clearly  discernible  in  these  events? 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  finished  his  mission.  He  was  of  too  kindly  a 
nature  to  deal  with  conquered  rebels;  and  nought  but  his  death 
would  have  insured  a  full  acknowledgment  of  his  merits.  A 
sterner  nature  was  required  to  establish  permanent  peace  and  con- 
cord. The  world  is  to  be  taught,  and  individuals  everywhere  are 
to  be  taught,  that  there  is  no  greater  crime  against  society  than 
wanton,  careless  rebellion,  especially  for  a  wicked  purpose.  The 
originators  of  such  a  rebellion  can  hardly  go  unpunished — expatria- 
tion is  the  lightest  sentence  they  should  receive. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the  Punch 
of  this  week.  Has  not  the  public  been  told  continuously  by  me  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  that  the  cartoons  in  Punch,  illustrative  of  the 
acts  of  the  President,  taught  falsehood  and  not  truth? — and  how 
fully  does  Punch  confirm  this  in  its  lines  on  the  subject  this  week, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  day.  Will  the  Times 
turn  these  lines  into  prose,  and  apply  them  to  itself?  What  a 
proper  and  truthful  act  it  would  be ! 

Samuel  A.  Goddard. 
May  6,  1865. 

The  article  which  Mr.  G.  refers  to,  from  the  Iron  Age,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1865. 

THE  BARBARISM  OF  SLAVERY 

We  do  not  say,  nor  do  we  think,  that  Davis  and  Breckinridge,  Benjamin, 
Hunter  and  Stephens  and  the  other  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  either 
procured  or  sanctioned  the  murder  of  the  President.  On  the  contrary,  we  doubt 
not  its  occurrence  has  caused  them  terror  and  confusion.  But  this  is  not  because 
of  an}'  moral  complexion  to  this  guilt  from  which  these  men  would  shrink,  but 
because  they  know  how  to  calculate  its  dire  effects  upon  themselves  and  their 
evil  cause.  But  these  men  are  none  the  less  responsible  for  the  fearful  crime. 
It  is  the  natural  result  of  all  their  teachings,  the  fittest  illustration  of  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery  of  which  they  are  the  advocates,  even  in  the  moment  of  its 
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death.  The  spirit  that  for  years  asserted  a  brutal  terrorism  in  the  South,  de- 
bauching the  morals  and  debasing  the  conscience  of  an  entire  people,  so  that 
the  filthiest  crimes  were  committed  not  only  without  remorse,  but  without  effort 
at  concealment ;  the  spirit  that  nerved  the  arm  of  Brooks  to  strike  down  Sumner 
with  an  assassin's  purpose,  and  then  palliated  or  justified  the  act;  the  spirit 
that  controlled  the  rebel  conduct  of  the  war  from  the  very  first,  that  sanctioned 
the  massacre  of  Fort  Pillow  and  ordered  the  slow  tortures  of  Libby  Prison ;  the 
same  spirit  of  unscrupulous  tolerance  of  brutal  violence,  of  fiendish  hate,  was 
manifested  in  Booth,  the  last  champion  and  defender  of  slavery,  when  he  mur- 
dered the  beloved  President  of  the  United  States.  We  seek  not  to  lessen  his 
responsibility ;  his  appalling  crime  we  know  stands  without  a  parallel,  but  we 
trace  it  to  its  polluted  source,  and  we  find  it  slavery. 

Two  men,  with  the  prescience  of  prophets,  had  testified  of  the  "irrepressible 
conflict"  between  Slavery  and  Freedom,  which  was  inevitable,  and  proclaimed 
that  it  must  go  on  until  America  was  "all  slave  or  all  free."  It  was  fitting  that 
in  their  own  persons  should  be  vindicated  the  truth  of  their  philosophy,  and 
that  in  them  the  conflict  with  Slavery,  of  which  they  were  able  philosophers  and 
guides,  should  find  its  culminating  point.  The  assassin  of  the  President  did  his 
work  more  skilfully  than  the  assassin  of  the  Secretary,  but  in  the  purpose  of 
slavery  and  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  they  both  were  murdered:  murdered,  too,  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  character  of  their  murderer;  the  one  by  the  assassin's  bullet 
in  the  back,  without  forewarning,  without  possibility  of  defence;  the  other 
stabbed  as  he  lay  helpless  oni  his  bed  of  weakness.  But  let  all  the  world  rejoice 
in  knowing  that  it  was  the  last  effort  of  the  dying  monster.  Henceforth  the  man 
who  dares  to  lift  his  voice  in  defence  or  palliation  of  slavery  will  be  regarded  as 
an  accomplice  in  this  transcendent  crime.  The  conscience  and  the  judgment  of 
the  people  alike  demand  that  slavery  be  at  once  and  completely  extirpated ;  and 
the  nation's  heart  feels  by  an  unerring  instinct  that  the  true  murderer  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  William  H.  Seward  is  the  Slave  Power,  of  which  the  leaders 
of  the   rebellion  are   the  exponents  and   the   head. 

THE  LINCOLN  MEETING 

No  better  i^roof  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Goddard's  letters  could  be 
found  than  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  working- 
men,  held  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  in  INIay,  1865,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  him  for  their  publication.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  secretary's  notice  to  that  effect : 
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Mr.  Geo.  Bill,  Hon.  Sec'y,  SfC. 

Dear  Sin:  I  am  favoured  with  your  note  of  this  date,  informing  me  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  that  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  workingmen  of  Birmingham 
and  its  district,  held  at  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  for  my  letters  on  the  American 
Rebellion,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Daily  Post,  and  for  the 
information  contained  therein.  Tliis  vote  of  thanks  is  especially  gratifying  to 
me.  I  regard  the  workingmen  as  brethren  of  the  brave  and  true  men  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  Freedom  there,  the  battle  of  labour;  for 
the  right  of  every  one,  however  humble  in  position,  whatever  may  be  the  colour 
of  his  skin  or  the  hardness  of  his  hands,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours; 
who  have  been  fighting  against  the  attempt,  by  an  unscrupulous  slave  oligarchy, 
to  establish  despotic  rule,  not  only  over  the  black  labourer  but  the  white  labourer 
— keeping  one  in  perpetual  bondage  and  the  other  in  abject  subjection.  That 
the  latter  was  the  intention  as  well  as  the  former  is  rendered  unquestionable  by 
indisputable  evidence.  At  this  moment  the  world  in  its  prospects  is  two  cen- 
turies in  advance  of  the  position  it  would  have  occupied  had  the  Slave  Power 
prevailed.  The  strength  of  the  loyal  people  of  America  in  the  late  contest,  the 
wonderful  power  displayed  both  in  a  military  and  financial  point  of  view,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  every  man's  Government.  None  consid- 
ered they  were  fighting  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  none  have  considered  they  were  lending 
money  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  all  have  regarded  Mr.  Lincoln  simply  as  the  chosen 
man  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  the  Nation,  and  consequently  of  each  individual 
comprising  the  Nation.  The  workingmen  of  England  under  like  circumstances 
would  have  acted  in  like  manner.  Wherever  in  America  workingmen  from  Eng- 
land have  gone,  wherever  they  or  their  descendants  have  invaded  the  forest  or  the 
prairie,  the  schoolhouse  has  been  reared  and  the  Christian  meeting-house  has 
been  established.  The  State  of  Illinois,  which  was  a  wilderness  when  Birkbeck 
and  Flower  went  there,  only  a  few  years  ago,  say  1818,  now  contains  twelve  thou- 
sand free  schools.  This  the  workingman  has  done.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  type 
of  what  workingmen  will  accomplish  under  circumstances  which  it  is  their  right 
to  enjoy.  Enfranchisement  with  them  does  not  lead  to  mobocracy,  but  to  an 
enlightened  conservatism,  and  this  history  confirms.  The  sympathy  shown  by 
the  working  classes  and  by  all  classes,  and  by  the  Queen  (who  is  as  popular  in 
America  as  in  England)  in  the  terrible  bereavement  to  which  the  American 
people  have  been  subject,  will  occasion  a  profound  impression  there,  and  ^vill 
long  be  remembered. 

I  am  very  truly  your  obedient  servant, 

S.4MUEL    A.    GODDARD. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia,  held  April  15,  1865,  immediately 
after  information  had  been  received  of  the  murder  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  Gillingham  Fell, 
President,  called  the  meeting  to  order  in  the  f olloA\ing  terms : 

•  Gentlemen:  I  have  called  you  togetlier  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing ofRcially  the  awful  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  nation 
in  the  assassination  of  its  Chief  INIagistrate.  At  this  critical  period, 
when  we  have  so  much  need  of  his  ability,  disciplined  judgment  and 
patriotism,  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and  terrible  cir- 
cumstances of  his  deatli.  We  stand  in  wonder  at  the  providence  of 
God,  and  are  made  to  know  that  his  ways  are  not  our  ways.  As 
the  mind  reverts  to  his  dealings  with  his  people  in  times  past,  its 
thoughts  fall  naturally  upon  the  history  of  the  great  leader  of  Israel 
Avho,  after  conducting  his  children  through  their  protracted  perils, 
breathed  his  last  on  the  brink  of  the  promised  land.  We  mourn 
our  leader  with  as  sincere  a  sorrow;  but  we  know  that  the  same 
God  who  sustained  the  Hebrews  still  lives  and  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  our  people  the  preservation  of  a  great  nation.  Therefore, 
while  we  bow  our  heads  in  deep  submission,  let  us  address  ourselves 
with  energy  to  the  responsibilities  thus  suddenly  thinjst  upon  us. 
To  maintain  order,  obedience  to  the  laws  and  respect  for  the  con- 
stituted authorities  is  the  immediate  duty  of  every  citizen. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morton  McMichael,  the  following  Preamble 
and  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Grod,  in  his  inscrutable  wis- 
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dom,  to  permit  our  beloved  Chief  INIagistrate,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
to  be  removed  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  from  the  sphere  of  duty 
which  he  filled  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and  so  much  profit 
to  the  nation;  and, 

Whereas,  by  this  catastrophe  the  administration  of  the  National 
Government  has  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  devolved  on  An- 
drew Johnson,  the  chosen  Vice  President  of  the  people ;  and. 

Whereas,  this  Board  feel,  in  this  first  hour  since  the  knowledge 
of  this  great  change  has  reached  it,  the  importance  of  conveying 
to  the  new  President  assurances  of  the  aid  which  the  body  it  repre- 
sents, in  common  with  all  loyal  citizens,  will  render  him  in  his  try- 
ing situation ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Union  League  of  Pliiladelpliia  have  the  high- 
est confidence  in  the  patriotism,  integrity  and  ability  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  now  by  the  pro\idence  of  God  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  give  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  the  vast  responsibil- 
ities devolved  upon  him,  the  same  zealous  support  wliich  it  has  al- 
ways given  to  his  lamented  predecessor. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  LTnited  States  the  Gold  INIedal  of  the  League,  as 
a  proof  of  its  esteem  for  his  merits  as  a  citizen,  and  its  recognition 
of  his  claim  as  the  first  officer  of  the  RepubHc. 

On  motion  of  ]Mr.  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  it  was 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Union  League  be  requested 
to  assemble  at  Concert  Hall  on  ISIonday,  the  17th  instant,  at  12  ]M., 
to  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  view  of  the  awful 
calamity  wliich  has  just  befallen  the  nation. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
series  of  resolutions  for  presentation  to  the  meeting,  to  be  held  as 
before  stated,  expressive  of  the  sense  which  the  League  entertains 
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of  the  bereavement  the  country  has  sustained,  and  the  duties  which 
are  now  demanded  of  the  citizens. 

The  President  appointed  IMessrs.  Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  Wm.  H. 
Ashhurst,  and  Charles  Gibbons  the  committee. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

George  H.  Boker, 

Secretary. 


MEETIXG  OF  THE  UNION  LEAGUE 

In  pursuance  of  a  call  for  a  Special  Meeting,  made  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  members  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia 
assembled  on  JMondajr,  April  17,  1865,  at  12  M.,  at  Concert  Hall. 

]\Ir.  IMclNIichael,  Vice  President,  who  occupied  the  chair,  opened 
the  meeting  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Union  League:  The  Board  of  Directors  have 
invited  your  presence  at  tWs  time  in  order  that  you  may  take  such 
action  in  reference  to  the  events  which  have  recently  startled  and 
horrified  the  country  as  in  your  judgment  you  shall  deem  most  ap- 
propriate. It  does  not  need  that  I  should  say  the  occasion  of  your 
meeting  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  solemnity.  Less  than  three 
short  days  ago  our  entire  city,  in  common  with  all  loyal  portions  of 
the  Union,  was  jubilant  and  resonant,  for  it  was  stirred  to  its  ut- 
most depths  by  the  prospect  of  a  great  deliverance.  After  four 
long  and  weary  years,  a  war  almost  illimitable  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  had  spread  and  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  sacrifices  and  its  sufferings,  had,  by  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  and 
valor  on  the  field,  been  brought  so  near  a  close  that  all  men  saw, 
and  rejoiced  in,  the  peaceful  end.  As  was  natural  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  thunderous  report  of  holiday  artillery  shook  the 
morning  air;  bonfires  and  illuminations  hghted  the  evening  sky; 
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flags  and  streamers  danced  gaily  on  every  breeze;  unaccustomed 
hands  grasped  each  other  in  mutual  congi-atulation ;  eyes  of  j'oung 
and  old  alike  beamed  with  delight,  and  reverent  lijis  thrilled  with 
grateful  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  supreme  blessing 
He  had  vouchsafed.  Foremost  among  the  human  agencies  by  wliich 
the  grand  consummation  was  realized,  all  recognized  the  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  To  his  sagacity,  to  liis  skill,  to  his  pru- 
dence, to  his  firmness,  to  his  unflinching  adherence  to  the  right,  all 
agreed  the  final  triumph  was  pre-eminently  due,  and  believed  that 
by  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  he  would  guide  us  safely  through 
any  new  perils  we  might  be  called  on  to  encounter.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  all  hearts  turned  towards  him  with  sentiments  of 
earnest  affection ;  no  wonder  that  all  tongues  spoke  of  liim  in  words 
of  glowing  praise ;  no  wonder  that  wherever  his  name  was  mentioned 
the  shoutings  of  the  exultant  people  were  loudest,  and  the  tumult- 
uous demonstrations  of  patriotic  zeal  most  vehement  and  prolonged. 

What  a  change  do  we  witness  to-day!  Gladness  is  converted 
into  grief;  the  sable  draperies  of  woe  replace  the  gorgeous  emblems 
of  joy;  the  din  of  festive  preparation  has  ceased;  the  sounds  of 
mirth  are  no  longer  heard;  over  all  countenances  there  is  diffused 
an  anxious  gloom,  and  sadness  and  sorrow  sit  heavily  on  all  bosoms. 
For  alas!  alas!  alas!  our  good,  our  true,  our  honest,  our  noble,  our 
dearly  cherished  President  is  dead !  dead  in  his  prime,  and  has  not  left 
his  peer — and  all  that  was  mortal  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lies  stiff  and 
cold  in  the  White  House  at  Washington,  where  for  so  long  his 
genial  presence,  amid  the  darkest  hours,  dispensed  a  radiant  cheer- 
fulness, and  in  the  most  trying  straits  reflected  a  calm  content.  My 
friends,  among  the  many  awful  crimes  for  which  the  authors  of  this 
rebellion  should  suffer  the  most  condign  punishment  here,  and  for 
which,  unless  the  testimonies  of  Divine  retribution  are  false  they 
must  make  fearful  expiation  hereafter,  there  is  none  that  will  count 
against  them  so  tembly  as  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off — 
the  foul,  base  and  biiital  murder  of  the  best  citizen,  as  well  as  the 
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highest  officer  of  the  Rei^uhhc — the  fiendish  assassination  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  kindest  being  that  ever  administered  pubhc  affairs,  whose 
daily  life,  even  under  the  severe  jDressure  of  the  most  arduous  duties 
and  the  gravest  cares,  was  a  constant  illustration  of  charity  and  love. 
Already,  indeed,  the  avenging  Nemesis  is  in  swift  pursuit  on  their 
track.  Even  now  wliile  the  miserable  wretch  whom  their  evil  teach- 
ings and  example  wrought  [up]  to  the  commission  of  the  blackest  of 
all  deeds,  skulks  and  shivers  in  dreaded  anticipation  of  his  doom; 
now,  while  the  arch-traitor  whom  they  lately  hailed  as  chief  like 
the  primal  fratricide  is  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth; 
there  ascends  unto  the  judgment-seat  which  they  made  vacant  a 
sterner  ruler,  who  has  been  taught  by  his  own  wrongs  the  enormity 
of  their  offending,  and  whose  ears  are  open  to  hear  and  his  sinews 
stretched  to  answer  the  cry  of  outraged  humanity.  And  who,  in 
this  crisis,  shall  venture  to  stay  the  uplifted  hand  of*  justice?  Who, 
contemplating  the  virtues  and  the  fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  shall 
ask  for  mercy  to  his  slayer?  Who,  recalling  the  ravaged  fields, 
the  desolated  homes,  the  slaughtered  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, can  hope  for  forgiveness  to  the  spoilers  from  Andrew  John- 
son? 

Mr.  McMichael  then  introduced  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  who  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  and  Commander  of  the 
World,  in  whose  hands  are  power  and  might  which  none  are  able  to 
withstand,  we  look  up  to  thee  for  comfort  and  consolation  in  this 
dark  hour  of  bereavement.  O  Lord  of  life  and  light,  we  invoke 
thy  ijresence  and  favor  in  our  midst.  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  Lord  help  us, 
for  we  are  unable  to  help  ourselves;  we  look  up  to  thee  for  strength. 
We  thank  thee  for  the  gift  of  such  a  President;  we  thank  Thee 
that  thou  didst  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  tliis  people  to  choose  a  man 
so  full  of  goodness  and  truth  and  faithfulness;  of  patience  and 
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serenity  and  composure ;  of  such  wisdom  to  perceive  the  ti-uth,  and 
such  a  steadfastness  to  do  it.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  laid  hold  upon  the  great  purposes  set  before  him,  and 
the  calm  and  wise  perseverance  with  which  he  followed  them.  We 
thank  Thee  that  his  eye  was  permitted  to  see  the  first  fruits  of  his 
labor,  in  the  dawn  of  returning  peace.  We  thank  Thee  that  as  we 
stand  by  the  grave  of  so  great  a  President,  we  can  feel  that  he  has 
been  a  kindly  father  to  all  his  people,  and  that  to  all  alike,  from 
the  highest  in  the  land  to  the  poor  slave,  long  trodden  under  foot, 
he  has  proved  himself  so  good  a  brother  and  friend.  We  pray  not 
for  vengeance,  but  for  justice.  Make  bare  Tliine  own  arm  and  do 
the  work  that  must  now  be  done.  Leave  us  not  until  everj'  vestige 
of  the  accursed  tiling  that  has  wrought  us  tliis  fearful  wrong  be 
done  away.  O  God !  Thou  hast  Thy  martyr  for  Thy  cause ;  assert 
that  cause  until  slavery  be  rooted  out  from  all  the  borders  of  our 
land.  We  pray  for  the  afflicted  family  of  our  beloved  President, 
Comfort  them  in  their  sore  affliction;  lift  up  the  light  of  Thy  coun- 
tenance upon  them  and  give  them  peace.  And  we  pray  for  Thy 
gracious  favor  to  be  bestowed  on  him  who  in  Thy  providence  is 
raised  up  to  i-ule  over  this  land.  Come  Thou  to  him  in  wis- 
dom and  strength.  Give  him  courage  and  discretion.  JNIake  his 
staff  strong,  and  let  the  spirit  that  was  in  him  who  was  taken  away 
fall  upon  him.  We  pray  for  Thy  servant,  now  lying  stricken  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin.  Bring  him  up  again  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  suffer  us  not  to  lose  the  advantage  of  his  wisdom  and 
patriotism  and  zeal  for  our  country's  good.  We  bend  our  heads 
before  Thee,  that  Thy  consolations  may  come  down  upon  us.  Here, 
in  the  presence  of  the  memory  of  Thy  faithful  servant,  we  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  Thy  service.  Hold  us  up  until  the  great  ends 
of  Thy  providence  be  fulfilled,  until  all  the  wrong  that  has  cursed 
our  land  be  righted  and  the  iniquity  of  our  fathers  be  done  away. 
May  none  of  us  hesitate  or  falter  until  Thy  work  is  done,  and  until 
Thine  own  peace  return  and  rest  upon  us. 
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The  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  then  read  by  Hor- 
ace Binney,  Jr.,  Esq. : 

An  awful  event  has  stricken  and  shocked  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  every  true  friend  to  his  country.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  twice-chosen  President  of  the  United  States;  the  unselfish  and  de- 
voted patriot;  the  friend  of  all  men;  "who  never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  any 
man's  breast,"  while  the  first  rays  of  the  clear  sunshine  of  a  consummate  victory 
for  the  Union  were  still  lighting  up  his  countenance,  sitting  without  a  personal 
guard,  which  he  always  rejected,  and  without  a  suspicion,  which  his  heart  never 
harbored ;  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  family  ^  and  surrounded  by  friends 
and  smiles  to  partake  of  a  public  recreation  for  the  gratification  of  a  happy  com- 
munity, has  been  shot  to  death  by  the  pistol  of  a  dastardly  miscreant,  conspirator 
and  assassin. 

No  personal  hostility  could  have  prompted  the  execrable  deed.  There  never 
was  a  man,  public  or  private,  who  gave  less  occasion  for  personal  rancor  against 
him.  No  one  ever  imputed  a  fault  to  him  as  a  public  man,  but  the  benignity  of 
his  heart,  which  could  hardly  come  up  to  the  demands  of  vindictive  public  jus- 
tice without  pain  and  reluctance.  Personally  he  could  not  have  been  an  object 
of  malice.  But  he  personated  and  represented  the  Union  and  its  loyal  people. 
The  assassin  represented  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  the  great  conspiracy  against 
the  Union  and  the  Government  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  vouchsafed 
to  them  by  the  beneficence  of  Heaven;  and  what  secession  could  not  acliieve 
against  our  arms,  the  infernal  malice  of  the  representative  assassin  has  achieved 
upon  the  superintending  and  sustaining  head  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  blessed  memory  which  survives  and  will  ever  survive  with  the  name  of 
this  noble  and  courageous  President,  that  while  he  contemplated  even  this  cruel 
result  to  himself,  he  never  suffered  the  fear  of  it  to  disturb  him  in  the  onward 
march  of  his  duty. 

Hear  his  own  words  in  his  first  Presidential  message: 

"As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented  that  these  insti- 
tutions shall  perish,  much  less  could  he  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so  sacred  a 
trust  as  these  free  people  had  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  no  moral 
right  to  shrink,  nor  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life,  in  what  might 
follow." 

1  This  was  a  singular  error:  none  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  family,  other  than  his  wife,  were 
present  that  night  at  Ford's  theatre. 
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His  last  inaugural,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  is  a  sublime  manifestation  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  moral  and  political  faith,  which  even  England  acknowledges 
and  respects,  and  which  posterity  in  this  land  will  never  suffer  to  die. 

Never  has  any  event  so  maddened  and  then  melted  the  heart  of  an  entire  peo- 
ple. The  first  impulse  of  every  honest  heart  was  to  cry  out  for  the  lightning 
and  thunderbolt  to  smite  the  wretch  to  the  earth ;  to  consume  him  to  ashes,  and 
to  scatter  his  ashes  to  the  winds  as  unworthy  of  the  earth.  The  next  and  better 
impulse  has  been  to  listen  to,  and  obey,  the  voice  from  above:  "Vengeance  is 
Mine;  I  will  repay." 

Never  has  any  man,  public  or  private,  been  so  wept  and  deplored.  Never  has 
universal  rage  been  so  instantly  succeeded  by  universal  tears.  The  whole  peo- 
ple are  in  tears  in  the  presence  of  victory,  the  uplifting  of  the  flag  of  honor  and 
restoration  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  even  on  the  Resurrection  Day  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Victory  and  Peace. 

Honoring  the  noble  character,  the  pure  principles  and  the  political  services  of 
President  Lincoln,  as  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  has  always  done,  we  re- 
lieve our  own  hearts  and  add  their  testimony  to  the  tribute  of  the  whole  people 
by  adopting  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we  honor  the  name  of  Abraliam  Lincoln,  our 
twice-elected  President,  and  will  ever  honor  it,  as  that  of  a  most 
piu'e  and  unselfish  patriot,  and  as  a  vise-hearted  and  sagacious 
leader  and  administrator  of  the  country,  wliich  from  a  beginning 
that  lay  in  weakness  and  unpreparedness  for  the  crisis  then  upon  it, 
with  notliing  but  his  firm  heart  and  good  purpose  under  God  to  rely 
upon,  has  been  brought  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  his  administra- 
tion to  a  position  of  jjreparation  and  strength,  from  which  it  may 
now  look  with  confidence  over  the  entire  domain  of  the  nation,  as 
soon  to  be  reclaimed  to  Union,  universal  Freedom  and  concord. 

Resolved.  That  we  loathe  with  our  whole  hearts  the  pistol  and 
dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  with  scarcely  less  abhorrence  the  lash  of 
the  slave-driver  and  the  starvation  of  imprisoned  soldiers ;' and  that 
we  should  witness  with  joy  and  hope  such  manifestations  of  sjon- 
pathy  in  the  South,  in  detesting  and  denouncing  this  execrable 
crime  against  humanity  and  against  Heaven,  as  will  become  the 
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omen  and  precursor  of  our  fraternal  concord  in  all  things,  and  of 
the  redemption  of  the  old  Union  from  the  sin  of  treason  and  seces- 
sion to  order,  law,  freedom  and  peace. 

Resolved,  That  no  change  in  the  head  of  this  nation  by  assassina- 
tion, nor  any  other  event,  will  shake  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia from  the  firm  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted,  the  devo- 
tion of  life,  honor  and  estate  to  the  defence  of  the  Union  against  all 
assaults,  and  to  secure  its  transmission  to  our  posterity,  as  our 
fathers  transmitted  it  to  us,  without  one  star  extinguished  or 
dimmed,  or  one  bar  of  its  stripes  effaced. 

Eesolved,  That  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
who  in  the  providence  of  God  is  now  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  la- 
mented Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  sustain  him 
by  all  our  efforts  in  the  same  principles  and  purposes  wliich  his 
predecessor  has  now  sealed,  as  a  martyr,  with  his  blood. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  throughout  the 
land  to  join  with  us  in  reverently  invoking  for  President  Johnson, 
in  the  performance  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  the  protection  and 
support  of  Almighty  God,  in  whom  he  has  pubhcly  declared  his 
trust,  and  for  our  President,  our  country  and  ourselves  we  desire  to 
adopt  the  closing  words  of  the  first  message  of  him  whose  mantle, 
we  trust,  has  now  fallen  upon  his  successor:  "Having  thus  chosen 
our  cause  without  guile,  let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  for- 
ward without  fear  and  with  manly  hearts." 

Resolved,  That  we  have  received  with  the  most  unqualified  satis- 
faction the  information  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  President  Johnson 
to  retain  in  liis  own  Cabinet  the  able  and  faithful  Secretaries  of 
Department,  whose  selection  by  the  sagacity  of  President  Lincoln 
has  been  so  well  vindicated  by  their  successful  performance  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  their  public  trusts. 

Resolved,  That  the  Union  League  of  Philadelplaia  hereby  tender 
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to  the  Honorable  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  their 
most  earnest  and  profound  sympathy  under  the  unparalleled  and 
cruel  outrages  inflicted  upon  liim  and  upon  the  members  of  his 
household;  and  that  we  pray  Almighty  God  that  he  may  yet  sur- 
vive, surrounded  by  an  unbroken  family,  to  resume  the  arduous 
duties  of  the  post  in  which  he  has  been  retained,  and  to  witness  the 
perfect  realization  of  the  measures  begun  under  liis  late  friend  and 
head,  for  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  all  its  rights,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  thirteen  be  appointed  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  transmit  a  copy  of  tliis  Preamble  and  Resolutions  un- 
der the  signature  of  the  president  and  secretary,  and  under  the  seal 
of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  to  His  Excellency  Andrew 
Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  heads  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and  another  copy  to  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  late  President,  with  the  assurance  of  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence  with  them  in  their  overwhelm- 
ing affliction. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbons,  who 
said: 

Treason  has  done  its  worst !     Nor  steel  nor  poison, 
Nor   malice   domestic,    foreign   levy — nothing 
Can  touch  him  further. 

Slavery  has  done  its  worst !  Its  hatred  of  all  that  is  just  and  pure, 
its  malevolence,  its  bnitality,  its  violence,  its  heartlessness,  its  treach- 
ery, its  defiance  of  every  law,  human  and  Divine,  are  all  embodied 
in  that  miserable  assassin  who  murdered  our  good  President  as  he 
sat,  in  supposed  security,  in  the  capital  of  our  country,  by  the  side 
of  his  wife.  They  are  embodied,  too,  in  that  twin  representative 
who  entered  a  private  house  at  midnight,  on  a  pretended  mission 
of  mercy,  rushed  to  the  bedside  of  a  sleeping,  helpless  and  almost 
dying  man,  plunged  Iiis  dagger  into  his  tlu'oat,  and  struck  down  his 
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sons  who  were  watching  by  his  side.  These  were  not  the  deeds  of 
two  individuals,  but  representative  acts  committed  by  the  right  hand 
and  left  hand  of  slavery,  wliich  illustrate  and  typify  its  soul  and 
its  si:)irit;  one  and  the  same  spirit  which  gathered  and  ruled  those 
secret  societies  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  where  the  rebellion 
was  hatched.  One  and  the  same  spirit  that  introduced  murderous 
weapons  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  swaggered  and  hectored 
and  threatened  whenever  its  influence  was  baffled. 

One  and  the  same  spirit  that  struck  a  United  States  Senator  from 
his  seat  by  a  murderous  blow,  without  warning  or  provocation,  be- 
cause he  would  not  worship  it. 

One  and  the  same  spirit  that  organized  a  band  of  murderers 
to  take  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  on  his  way  to  the  seat 
of  Government,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office,  to 
which  the  American  people  had  called  him. 

One  and  the  same  sjiirit  that  has  "poured  the  sweet  milk  of  con- 
cord into  hell,"  and  marks  its  supremacy  everywhere  with  human 
blood. 

One  and  the  same  spirit  that  burned  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of 
our  gallant  dead,  and  fashioned  them  into  trinkets  for  the  necks  of 
its  Jezebels. 

One  and  the  same  sjiirit  that  entered  the  hotels  of  a  neighboring 
city,  in  the  garb  of  peace,  and  sought  to  envelop  women  and  children 
in  the  flames  which  it  secretly  kindled. 

One  and  the  same  spirit  that  massacred  our  troops  at  Fort  Pillow, 
after  they  had  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

One  and  the  same  spirit  that  starved  thousands  of  our  soldiers 
to  death  in  the  prison-pens  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  where  they 
were  crowded  with  no  covering  but  the  sky  or  the  storm-clouds  that 
burst  over  them. 
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One  and  the  same  spirit  that  mined  the  Libby  building  when 
filled  with  patriots  captured  in  war,  and  stood  with  lighted  torch 
to  blow  them  to  eternity,  on  the  entry  of  victorious  troops  into  the 
rebel  capital. 

It  is  a  spirit  that  never  looks  up  to  Heaven  for  what  is  just,  but 
looks  ever  in  the  dust  for  some  worm  to  tread  upon  or  some  living 
creature  to  torture. 

It  is  the  sjiirit  that  excludes  the  brave  and  faithful  soldier  of  the 
Republic  from  a  Philadelphia  railway  car  if  the  Creator  has  colored 
his  complexion  too  much,  but  surrenders  its  seat  to  the  white  traitor, 
who  claps  his  hand  with  joy  over  the  murdered  body  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  exults  in  the  deed  of  the  assassin,  and  hides 
itself  from  popular  indignation  beliind  the  black  weeds  of  sorrow. 

What  does  the  law  demand  for  this  foul  murder  of  our  honored 
President,  a  President  of  whom  it  must  be  said  that  of  those  becom- 
ing graces — 

As    justice,    verity,   temperance,    stableness, 

Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness,  "1^ 

Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude,  -^ 

He  relished  all!  ' 

He  relished  all,  slavery  hated  all,  and  therefore  slavery  murdered 
him!  The  law  is  offended;  what  will  satisfy  it?  It  asks  no  more 
than  the  death  of  that  one  miserable  man,  the  mere  instrument  of 
the  murder.  But  will  that  satisfy  tliis  mourning  nation?  No! 
Surely  no !  What  then  would  your  stricken  hearts  demand  ?  What 
can  satisfy  them  but  the  everlasting  death  of  slavery  itself,  the  head 
and  front,  the  life  and  soul  of  treason,  rebellion  and  all  their  at- 
tendant crimes?  Wliat  should  we  pray  for — what  can  we  pray 
for,  but  that  justice  may  sweep  the  land  like  a  whirlwind,  leaving 
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beliind  it  no  traces  of  that  foul  spirit  wliich  has  brought  this  deep 
sorrow  and  humiliation  upon  the  nation,  but  only  that  blessed  and 
glorious  liberty  wliich  will  satisfy  the  ordinances  of  God?  Should 
this  be  the  result  of  the  murder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  we  could 
hear  his  voice  once  more,  it  would  come  ringing  to  us  from  the 
courts  of  Heaven  in  hallelujahs  for  the  Nation's  victory  over  the 
powers  of  hell! 

The  time  is  coming!  Andrew  Jolmson  is  in  the  seat  of  power. 
He  has  walked  the  pavements  of  slavery,  and  sat  in  its  towers. 
He  knows  the  spirit  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  In  the  Senate  it 
flattered  him  and  tempted  him,  and  threatened  liim;  but  in  vain! 

Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he; 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved. 

Unshaken,   unseduced,   unterrified, 

His  loyalty  he  kept — his  love,  his  zeal; 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve   from  truth   or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  pass'd, 

Long  way  through  hostile  scorn,  which  he  sustained 

Superior,  nor  of  violence  feared  aught; 

And  with  retorted  scorn,  his  back  he  turn'd 

On  those  proud  towers,  to  swift  destruction  doom'd. 

He  does  not  stand  alone.  He  has  accepted  as  Ms  aid  the  con- 
stitutional advisers  of  President  Lincoln.  Stanton  is  with  him;  that 
fearless  patriot  whose  name  shall  ever  be  honored  in  the  history  of 
a  country  he  has  served  so  well ;  that  friend  of  liberty  who  has  never 
quailed  before  its  enemies  or  faltered  in  liis  devotion  to  its  cause. 
Grant  is  with  liim.  Sherman  is  with  him.  The  noble  Army  of 
the  Republic  is  with  him;  the  people  are  with  him;  and  above  all 
He  to  whom  all  vengeance  belongs,  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent^ 
is  with  him,  and  with  us ! 

The  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
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the  meeting.     After  which  INIr.  Frederick  Fraley  addressed  the 
meeting,  as  follows : 

I  feel  a  great  weight  of  responsibihty  in  attempting  to  address 
this  meeting. 

The  solemn  occasion  that  has  brought  us  together ;  the  deep  sense 
of  the  great  national  calamity;  the  sorrow  for  a  martyred  and  hon- 
ored Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  grave  consequences  that  must  follow 
such  events  present  topics  for  our  mournful  as  well  as  patriotic 
consideration. 

Your  eloquent  opening,  ]Mr.  Chairman,  of  these  proceedings,  and 
the  sentiments  you  have  uttered  with  so  much  propriety  and  feel- 
ing; the  fervent  prayer,  and  earnest  and  tnithful  speech  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  followed  you,  would  seem  to  be  all  that  our 
heads  could  ask  or  our  hearts  desire  for  the  realization  of  sorrow  or 
the  call  of  duty. 

And  yet,  with  a  deep  sense  of  my  own  inability  to  add  much, 
if  anything  to  the  solemnity  or  instruction  of  this  occasion,  I  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of  the  Committee,  and  ^vill  state  briefly  the  im- 
pressions that  this  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence  has  made 
on  me. 

In  common  with  the  whole  loyal  countiy,  I  have  been  rejoicing 
in  our  recent  national  triumplis,  and  have  believed  that  the  war  was 
practically  at  an  end;  the  reign  of  Union  and  Peace  inaugurated, 
and  the  country  redeemed  and  purified  by  the  blood  and  treasure 
expended  in  our  stiiiggle  for  law  and  freedom. 

I  supposed  that  the  kind-hearted  and  honorable  man  who  occupied 
the  claief  place  in  the  Republic,  and  had  given  such  assurance  to 
the  people  of  the  South  of  hberal,  just  and  merciful  treatment  for 
past  offenses,  would  be  permitted  to  welcome  back  the  returning 
prodigals,  and  that  as  they  had  repented  of  their  great  sin,  and  were 
returning  to  the  home  of  their  fathers,  we  could  put  on  them  the 
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golden  ring  of  Union  and  prepare  the  feast  of  National  and  frater- 
nal rejoicing. 

But  alas!  alas!  it  has  been  othei'wise  ordered;  and  in  the  hour  of 
our  hope  and  of  our  rejoicing,  the  black  hand  of  death,  not  of  de- 
feat, has  been  put  forward,  and  we  are  stayed  by  the  arm  of  God 
from  carrying  our  own  purposes  into  effect;  but 

His  purposes  are  ripening  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

I  have  sought  to  read  for  myself  and  for  my  country  a  lesson  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  this  dispensation. 

It  has  impressed  me  with  a  new  and  intense  feeling  of  our  duties 
as  citizens  of  a  great  and  free  nation ;  and  I  feel  it  as  an  awakening 
call  to  a  closer  and  more  intelligent  study  of  the  genius  and  jjrin- 
ciples  of  our  form  of  government,  so  that  each  man  that  is  called 
on  to  think  and  vote  and  act,  on  the  matters  of  common  weal,  will 
not  be  a  blind  servant  of  party,  but  a  pure,  enlightened  and  patriotic 
supportei'  of  the  right. 

Hy  our  lamentable  departures  from  the  principles  of  our  National 
fathers;  by  our  restricting  rather  than  enlarging  the  area  of  free- 
dom; by  our  neglect  of  the  rights  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed; 
the  degradation  of  the  bondman,  and  an  inordinate  appetite  for 
wealth  and  power,  we  have  sadly  marred  the  heritage  they  left  to 
us,  and  now  have  as  sadly  suffered  the  penalty  for  our  sinning. 

They  left  us  a  flag  whose  folds  were  darkened  by  a  shadow,  grad- 
ually fading  away  when  they  passed  it  into  our  hands.  By  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  after 
the  year  1808,  they  proclaimed  that  a  power  had  risen  which  was  to 
dispel  that  shadow;  but  we  failed  to  follow  in  their  footsteps;  we 
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bowed  down  to  slavery  rather  than  to  extirpate  it;  to  consider  it  a 
blessing  rather  than  a  curse,  and  verily  we  have  had  our  reward. 

Degraded  by  its  existence  in  our  own  eyes,  and  dishonored  on 
account  of  it  in  almost  all  lands,  we  yet  clung  to  it  in  the  mistaken 
hope  that  thereby  we  should  preserve  the  Union. 

We  gave  it  compromise  on  compromise  for  the  sake  of  National 
peace,  and  sad  as  the  confession  may  be,  we  did  great  evil  in  the 
hope  that  God  would  wink  at  it  and  deem  it  good. 

But  at  last,  as  if  wearied  with  our  sin  and  blindness,  He  com- 
pelled us  to  put  our  hands  to  the  plough,  and  we  have  been  labour- 
ing in  many  deep  and  long  furrows  without  as  yet  being  able  to  dis- 
cern the  end  of  our  work.  In  my  judgment  we  have  fallen  far 
short  of  duty  to  ourselves  and  duty  to  the  countrj\ 

In  this  hard  struggle  for  national  life,  for  freedom,  for  law,  we 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  a  power  as  potent  for  victorj^  as  the 
sword.  That  power  is  public  opinion,  it  is  the  searclung  influence 
of  social  intercourse. 

We  have  failed  to  use  this  power;  we  have  relied  too  much  on  the 
sword,  and  too  little  on  that  which  reaches  the  heart  and  the  hearth- 
stone, and  makes  a  traitor  or  a  traitorous  sympathizer  feel  that 
there  is  a  punishment  worse,  mfinitely,  than  death  itself. 

To  walk  the  streets  as  a  marked  traitor,  to  be  pointed  at  as  a 
disloyal  man,  to  be  shut  out  from  homes  and  hearts  that  of  old 
warmed,  as  it  were,  into  new  life  when  he  approached  them,  these 
are  the  sorest  and  bitterest  punislmients  for  treason  that  can  be 
administered. 

We  have  hitherto  failed  to  use  them  as  we  should,  but  the  time 
has  now  come  when  they  are  called  for  by  every  impulse  of  honor 
and  patriotism.  Let  us  not  falter  in  their  application;  let  us  not 
by  any  mawkish  sensibihties  permit  disloyal  men  to  think  that  their 
departures  from  duty  are  softened  down  as  amiable  weaknesses  and 
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Christian  charity,  but  let  them  be  marked  as  with  the  mark  of  Cain 
if  they  persist  in  staying  among  us,  and  be  accounted  as  vagabonds 
and  fugitives;  or  what  will  be  still  better,  let  us  comjDel  them  to  join 
themselves  body  and  soul  to  their  idols  and  masters,  and  finally  to 
share  wth  them  the  perils  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  rebellion  and 
treason. 

Our  noble  Army,  God  bless  them !  Our  gallant  Navy,  God  bless 
them  too !  have  successfully  vindicated  on  the  land  and  on  the  water 
the  honor  of  the  Nation,  and  the  strength  and  value  of  those  armed 
in  a  righteous  cause.  They  and  we  have  labored,  not  to  impose 
shackles  and  burthens  on  the  people  of  the  South;  not  even  at  first 
to  alter  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  peculiar  State  institutions  and 
policy.  From  the  first  we  have  said  to  them,  "Submit  to  tlie  law 
and  be  safe;  submit  to  the  law  laid  down  by  our  fathers;  submit  to 
that  which  has  been  so  long  a  pillar  of  cloud  to  us  by  day  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night;  submit  to  the  bonds  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution." 

But  they  would  not  listen;  the  dark  and  wicked  spirits  of  seces- 
sion, slavery  and  State  rights  have  seized  upon  them ;  and  for  these 
miserable  and  lying  demons  they  sacrificed  all  that  is  glorious  in  the 
past,  all  that  was  hopeful  for  the  future. 

If  by  such  malice,  wickedness  and  folly  war  desolates  their  fields 
and  makes  blood-marks  in  their  families,  who  shall  pity  them? 

But,  my  friends,  I  think  that  war  has  almost  done  its  work,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  law  to  step  in  and  do  its  more  appropriate 
duty. 

The  traitor  is  unworthy  of  a  soldier's  death;  there  must  be  an  end 
of  the  allowance  of  belligerent  rights ;  the  court  and  the  jury,  the  pub- 
lic trial,  the  solemn  hall  of  justice,  the  verdict,  the  judgment  and 
the  halter,  must  now  do  their  work,  and  thus  an  end  be  put  to  tliis 
great  rebellion. 
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Public  opinion,  social  ostracism  and  the  law  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient for  the  vindication  of  the  right,  and  there  is  no  need  to  set  on 
foot  the  rule  of  the  mob  or  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 

When  treason  and  sympathy  with  treason  are  treated  with  honesty 
to  ourselves,  with  faith  in  our  good  cause,  and  with  fidelity  to  our 
obligations  as  men,  we  shall  emerge  from  the  gloom  and  fear  which 
so  often  have  made  us  falter,  and  God  will  indeed  be  with  us,  and 
crown  our  labors  with  liis  blessing. 

Members  of  the  Union  League,  you  have  done  much  already  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation,  but  your  work  is  not  yet  finished. 
The  awful  crime  that  has  brought  us  together  had  its  origin  in  a 
depraved  and  dishonest  political  and  social  system.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  work  of  a  single  criminal  as  of  a  host  of  offenders; 
blinded,  ignorant  offenders,  as  many  no  doubt  are,  but  of  other  of- 
fenders whose  lives  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  preparing 
their  heads,  hearts  and  hands  for  the  work  of  iniquity.  By  the 
force  of  circumstances  not  fully  foreseen  or  appreciated  when  the 
League  was  organized,  we  have  had  to  take  a  more  active  interest 
in  politics  than  anyone  anticipated,  but  we  are  now  called  on  to  do 
much  more. 

Questions  of  the  most  grave  importance  must  now  be  settled 
probably  forever. 

The  great  future  of  an  emancipated  race  already  numbering  four 
millions,  is  one  of  these  questions.  Shall  they  be  men;  be  clothed 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  freemen,  or  shall  they  be  returned  to  a 
worse  slavery  than  that  from  wliich  we  have  freed  them?  Shall 
they  be  our  political  equals? — if  so,  when  and  how  shall  this  be  ac- 
complished? Shall  our  old  notions  about  race  and  color  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  manifest  march  of  the  times,  or  shall  we  accept  and  solve 
the  problem  with  truth  and  reason?  When  I  say  that  we  have  much 
of  tliis  work  in  our  hands,  I  state  only  an  accepted  fact. 
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Our  great  State  has  always  been  a  battlefield  for  extreme  political 
opinions,  and  at  all  times  its  vote  has  for  every  Presidential  term 
fixed  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 

As  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  it  will  be  in  the  future ;  as  our  public 
virtue  has  raised  the  scale  of  public  morals,  so  have  our  public 
faults  and  ignorance  made  their  mark  for  evil. 

While  I  feel  the  great  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  the  Republic 
through  its  Cliief  Magistrate,  I  do  not  despair;  the  great  crime  has 
made  a  terrible  awakening ;  it  has  reached  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
national  heart,  and  from  high  and  low,  rich  and  jioor,  there  comes 
to  us  but  one  cry.  Is  it  the  cry  of  vengeance?  No,  my  friends, 
it  is  not  vengeance  but  justice;  it  is  the  cry  to  mete  out  to  the  real 
authors  of  the  foul  deed,  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  their  just 
punishment.  That  jjunishment,  properly  and  promptly  inflicted, 
will  be  mercy  to  ourselves,  will  save  many  from  death  and  suffering, 
and  be  acknowledged  by  the  world  as  most  righteously  inflicted. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  add  to  the  eulogies  already  paid  to  Abraham 
Lincoln:  he  desei-ved  them  all,  they  are  the  approjjriate  tribute  of 
tliis  hour,  when  the  great  work  he  has  done  is  fresh  in  our  remem- 
brance ;  when  the  still  greater  work  he  had  yet  to  do  is  rising  before 
us.  Shall  it  be  treated,  as  it  seemed  to  be  his  purpose  to  treat  it, 
with  that  simplicity,  honesty,  mercy  and  long  suffering  he  had  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  practised,  or  shall  it  be  treated  with  stern, 
unrelenting  justice?  The  veiy  breath  that  was  giving  utterance  to 
forgiveness,  to  charity,  to  brotherly  kindness,  was  checked  in  its 
course  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin;  the  foul  deed  causing  a  nation 
to  mourn  for  the  removal  of  so  much  that  was  good;  but  may  we 
not  rejoice  that  the  hands  of  the  conspirators  were  stayed  in  the 
midst  of  the  bloody  work,  and  that  we  still  have  preserved  to  us  the 
rulers  duly  chosen  to  perpetuate  the  Government,  and  pledged  to 
protect  and  defend  it? 

The  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  made  a  solemn  and  peculiar 
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impression  on  me.  I  have  reverently  wondered  what  so  signal  a 
dispensation  of  Providence  can  mean ;  it  has  filled  my  inner  thoughts 
and  av/akened  feelings  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  solemn  season 
that  has  just  closed.  The  words,  "It  was  expedient  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,"  have  been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since 
I  heard  of  the  death  of  the  President. 

These  Avords,  I  speak  it  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  I  should  err, 
have  filled  my  heart  with  a  glorious  hope  for  the  future.  They 
seem  to  say  to  me:  The  blood  that  has  thus  been  shed  shall  be  a 
passover  for  tliis  nation.  It  shall  cleanse  us  from  all  malice,  from 
all  strife,  from  all  hatred,  from  all  self-sufficiency;  it  shall  teach 
us  to  be  just  as  well  as  merciful;  it  shall  make  our  country  a  glori- 
ous Idngdom  for  the  manifestation  of  those  sublime  teachings  of 
obedience  to  law,  of  charity  and  peace,  and  good-will  to  men,  which 
were  given  to  the  world  by  Him  who  died  on  Calvary.  It  will 
make  our  land  the  land  of  virtue  and  freedom,  the  guiding  and 
ruling  star  of  the  whole  earth. 

Mr.  John  C.  Knox  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  the  following 
remarks:  I  am  here  to-day,  Mr.  President,  to  unite  with  my  fel- 
low-members of  the  Union  League,  in  the  solemnities  due  to  tliis 
mournful  occasion. 

A  great  nation  mourns  the  loss  of  its  Chief  Magistrate.  The 
good  men  of  that  nation  mourn  as  well  the  loss  of  the  man  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  heart  of  the  nation  was  glad.  Rejoicing  in  the  assurance 
that  its  own  existence  was  safe,  the  American  Republic  is  appalled 
by  the  announcement  that  its  chosen  head  no  longer  lives.  The 
country,  thank  God,  is  safe,  but  one  of  the  noblest  of  its  sons  is 
gone  forever. 

The  same  spirit  which  attempted  the  destniction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment caused  the  assassination  of  the  President.     Abraham  Lin- 
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coin  was  assassinated  because  he  was  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  this 
Repubhc,  and  because  he  successfully  resisted  the  attemjit  to  es- 
tablish here  a  government  whose  cliief  object  should  be  the  per- 
petuation of  human  slavery. 

His  devotion  to  human  freedom  was  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  But 
his  blood  has  not  been  shed  in  vain.  The  same  murderous  bullet 
wliich  sent  his  pure  spirit  to  its  God,  sealed  forever  and  forever  the 
fate  of  African  slavery  in  this  our  beloved  country.  For  it  there 
will  be  neither  conditions,  terms  nor  compromise,  neither  time  nor 
resun-ection.  It  must  and  will  be  blotted  out  at  once  and  forever, 
and  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  denounced  as  the  favorite  institu- 
tion of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  arch  fiend  liimself. 

I  know  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  me  to  speak  the  praises  of  our 
martyred  chief.  He  was  an  honest,  true  and  pure  man.  He 
understood  and  loved  the  American  people,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple knew  and  loved  him.  Day  by  day  was  the  feeling  in  liis  favor 
strengthened  and  increased,  thereby  lessening  the  number  of  his 
political  opponents,  and  giving  to  the  people  as  a  body  confidence 
in  liis  wisdom  to  devise,  his  ability  to  execute,  and  his  determination 
to  carry  out  such  measures  as  would  promote  the  gi-eatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number. 


o^ 


Originally  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
vote;  having  to  conduct  the  Executive  department  during  the  most 
trying  period  that  the  country  ever  witnessed,  he  so  bore  himself 
in  his  high  ofiice  that  he  was  again  chosen  by  the  largest  nmiierical 
majority  ever  given  to  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  whose  election 
was  contested. 

But  alas !  tliis  great  and  good  man  is  gone.  His  name,  however, 
will  be  a  household  word  with  the  American  people,  and  his  fame 
will  be  as  dear  to  futm-e  ages  as  that  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
our  beloved  Washington. 
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May  our  Heavenly  Father  protect  and  preserve  the  successor 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  may  Andrew  Johnson  in  the  future  be 
as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  American  citizens  as  the  man  whose  un- 
timely end  we  this  day  meet  to  deplore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  H.  Towne  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  devise 
some  proper  badge  of  mourning  to  be  worn  by  members  of  the 
League  and  their  families  for  the  next  tliirty  days. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  D.  Lewis,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

George  H.  Boker, 

Secretary. 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE  ^ 

(December  9,  1863) 

THERE  have  been  many  painful  crises  since  the  impatient 
vanity  of  South  Carohna  hurried  ten  prosperous  Common- 
wealths into  a  crime  whose  assured  retribution  Avas  to  leave 
them  either  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  they  had  wronged, 
or  of  the  anarchy  they  had  summoned  but  could  not  control,  when 
no  thoughtful  American  opened  his  morning  paper  wthout  dread- 
ing to  find  he  had  no  longer  a  countiy  to  love  and  honor.  What- 
ever the  result  of  the  convulsion  whose  fii'st  shocks  were  beginning 
to  be  felt,  there  Avould  still  be  enough  square  miles  of  earth  for 
elbow-room;  but  that  ineffable  sentiment  made  up  of  memory'  and 
hope,  of  instinct  and  tradition,  which  swells  every  man's  heart  and 
shapes  his  thought,  though  perhaps  never  present  to  his  conscious- 
ness, would  be  gone  from  it,  leaving  it  common  earth  and  nothing 
more.  Men  might  gather  rich  crops  from  it,  but  that  ideal  harvest 
of  priceless  associations  wovdd  be  reaped  no  longer;  that  fine  virtue 
which  sent  up  messages  of  courage  and  security  from  every  sod 
of  it  would  have  evaporated  beyond  recall.  We  should  be  ir- 
revocably cut  off  from  our  past,  and  be  forced  to  splice  the  ragged 
ends  of  our  lives  upon  whatever  new  conditions  chance  might  twist 
for  us. 

We  confess  that  we  had  our  doubts  at  first  whether  the  patri- 
otism of  our  people  were  not  too  narrowly  provincial  to  embrace 
the  proportions  of  national  peril.  We  had  an  only  too  natural 
distrust  of  immense  public  meetings  and  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  we 
knew  that  the  plotters  of  rebellion  had  roused  a  fanaticism  of 
caste  in  the  Southern  States  svu-e  to  hold  out  longer  than  that 

1  The  title  at  the  head  of  the  article  is  The  President's  Message,  but  the  running  head  is 
The  President's  Policy.     From  the  North  American  Review,  January,  18G1. 
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fanaticism  of  the  flag  which  was  preached  in  the  Xorth  for  hatred 
has  deeper  roots  than  sentiment,  though  we  loiew  also  that  frenzy 
would  pass  tlu-ough  its  natural  stages,  to  end  in  dejection,  as  surely 
in  Carolina  as  in  New  York. 

That  a  reaction  should  follow  the  holiday  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  war  was  entered  on,  that  it  should  follow  soon,  and  that  the 
slackening  of  puhlic  spirit  should  be  proportionate  to  the  previous 
over-tension,  might  well  be  foreseen  by  all  who  had  studied  human 
nature  or  histoiy.  Men  acting  gregariously  are  always  in  ex- 
tremes; as  they  are  one  moment  capable  of  higher  courage,  so  they 
are  liable,  the  next,  to  baser  depression,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  numbers  shall  multiply  confidence  or  discourage- 
ment. Nor  does  deception  lead  more  surely  to  distrust  of  men, 
than  self-deception  to  suspicion  of  principles.  The  only  faith  that 
wears  well  and  holds  its  color  in  all  weathers  is  that  wliich  is  woven 
of  conviction  and  set  with  the  sharp  mordant  of  experience.  En- 
thusiasm is  good  material  for  the  orator,  but  the  statesman  needs 
something  more  durable  to  work  in, — must  be  able  to  rely  on  the 
deliberate  reason  and  consequent  firmness  of  the  people,  without 
which  that  presence  of  mind,  no  less  essential  in  times  of  moral  than 
of  material  peril,  will  be  wanting  at  the  critical  moment.  Would 
this  fervor  of  the  Free  States  hold  out?  Was  it  kindled  by  a  just 
feeling  of  the  value  of  constitutional  liberty?  Had  it  body  enough 
to  withstand  the  inevitable  dampening  of  checks,  reverses,  delays? 
Had  our  population  intelhgence  enough  to  comprehend  that  the 
choice  was  between  order  and  anarchy,  between  the  equilibrium  of 
a  government  by  law  and  the  tussle  of  misrule  by  ijroniinciamento? 
Could  a  war  be  maintained  without  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  hatred 
and  plunder,  and  wth  the  impersonal  loyalty  of  principle?  These 
were  serious  questions,  and  with  no  precedent  to  aid  in  answering 
them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was,  indeed,  occasion  for  the 
most  anxious  apprehension.     A  President  known  to  be  infected 
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■with  the  political  heresies,  and  suspected  of  sympathy  wth  the 
treason,  of  the  Southern  conspirators,  had  just  surrendered  the 
reins,  we  v^nW  not  say  of  power,  but  of  chaos,  to  a  successor  known 
only  as  the  representative  of  a  party  whose  leaders,  with  long  train- 
ing in  opiiosition,  had  none  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  an  empty 
treasiny  was  called  on  to  supply  resources  beyond  precedent  in  the 
history  of  finance ;  the  trees  were  yet  growing  and  the  iron  unmined 
with  which  a  navy  was  to  be  built  and  ai-mored;  officers  without 
discipline  were  to  make  a  mob  into  an  army,  and  above  all,  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  echoed  and  re-inforced  with  every  vague 
hint  and  every  specious  argument  of  despondency  by  a  powerful 
faction  at  home,  was  either  contemptuously  sceptical  or  actively 
hostile.  It  Avould  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  force  of  this  latter 
element  of  disintegration  and  discouragement  among  a  people 
Avhere  every  citizen  at  home,  and  every  soldier  in  the  field,  is  a 
reader  of  newspapers.  The  pedlers  of  rumors  in  the  North  were 
the  most  effective  allies  of  the  rebellion.  A  nation  can  be  liable 
to  no  more  insiduous  treachery  than  that  of  the  telegraph,  sending 
hourlj'  its  electric  thrill  of  panic  along  the  remotest  nerves  of  the 
community,  till  the  excited  imagination  makes  eveiy  real  danger 
loom  heightened  v,nth  its  unreal  double.  The  armies  of  Jefferson 
Davis  have  been  more  effectually  strengthened  by  the  phantom 
regiments  of  Northern  newspapers,  than  by  the  merciless  dragoon- 
ery  of  his  conscription. 

And  even  if  we  look  only  at  more  palpable  difficulties,  the  problem 
to  be  solved  by  our  civil  war  was  so  vast,  both  in  its  immediate  rela- 
tions and  its  future  consequences;  the  conditions  of  its  solution 
were  so  intricate  and  so  greatly  dependent  on  incalculable  and  un- 
controllable contingencies;  so  many  of  the  data,  whether  for  hope 
or  fear,  were,  from  their  novelty,  incapable  of  arrangement  under 
any  of  the  categories  of  historical  precedent,  that  there  were  mo- 
ments of  crisis  when  the  firmest  believer  in  the  strength  and  suf- 
ficiency of  the  democratic  theory  of  government  might  well  hold 
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his  breath  with  vague  apprehension  of  disaster.  Our  teachers  of 
pohtical  philosophy,  solemnly  arguing  from  the  precedent  of  some 
petty  Grecian,  Italian  or  Flemish  citj%  whose  long  periods  of  aris- 
tocracy were  broken  now  and  then  by  awkward  parentheses  of 
mob,  had  always  taught  us  that  democracies  were  incapable  of  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty,  of  concentrated  and  prolonged  effort,  of  far- 
reaching  conceptions;  were  absorbed  in  material  interests;  impa- 
tient of  regular,  and  much  more  of  exceptional  restraint;  had  no 
natural  nucleus  of  gravitation,  nor  any  forces  but  centrifugal ;  were 
always  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  and  slunk  at  last  into  the  natural 
almshouse  of  bankrupt  pojjular  government,  a  military  despotism. 
Here  was  indeed  a  dreary  outlook  for  persons  ^^ho  knew  democ- 
racy, not  by  nibbing  shoulders  with  it  lifelong,  but  merely  from 
books,  and  America  only  by  the  report  of  some  fellow  Briton  who, 
having  eaten  a  bad  dinner,  or  lost  a  carpet  bag  here,  had  written 
to  the  Times  demanding  redress,  and  drawing  a  mournful  infer- 
ence of  democratic  instability.  Nor  were  men  wanting  among  our- 
selves who  had  so  steejjed  their  brains  in  London  literature  as  to 
mistake  Cocknejdsm  for  European  culture,  and  contempt  of  their 
country  for  cosmopolitan  breadth  of  view,  and  who,  owing  all  they 
had  and  all  they  were  to  democracy,  thought  it  had  an  air  of  high 
breeding  to  join  in  the  shallow  epicedium  that  oiu'  bubble  had  burst. 
Others  took  up  the  Tory  gabble  that  all  the  pohtical  and  military 
genius  was  on  the  side  of  the  Rebels,  and  even  yet  are  not  weaiy 
of  repeating  it,  when  there  is  not  one  of  Jefferson  Davis's  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  course  of  events,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  but  has 
been  utterly  falsified  by  the  event,  when  liis  finance  has  literally 
gone  to  rags,  and  when  even  the  journals  of  his  owii  capital  are 
beginning  to  inquire  how  it  is  that,  while  their  armies  are  always 
victorious,  the  temtory  of  the  Confederacy  is  steadUy  diminisliing. 

But  beside  any  disheartening  influences  wliich  might  affect  the 
timid  or  the  despondent,  there  were  reasons  enough  of  settled  grav- 
ity against  any  over-confidence  of  hope.     A  war — wliich,  whether 
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we  consider  the  expanse  of  the  territoiy  at  stake,  the  hosts  brought 
into  the  field,  or  the  reach  of  the  princijjles  involved,  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  the  most  momentous  of  modern  times — was  to  be  washed 
by  a  people  divided  at  home,  unnerved  by  fifty  years  of  peace, 
under  a  chief  magistrate  without  experience  and  without  reputa- 
tion, whose  every  measure  was  sure  to  be  cunningly  hampered  by 
a  jealous  and  unscrupulous  minority,  and  who,  while  dealing  with 
unheard-of  complications  at  home,  must  soothe  a  hostile  neutrality 
abroad,  waiting  only  a  pretext  to  become  war.  All  tliis  was  to 
be  done  without  warning  and  without  preparation,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  social  revolution  was  to  be  accomplished  in  the  political 
condition  of  four  millions  of  peojjle,  by  softening  the  prejudices, 
allaying  the  fears,  and  gradually  obtaining  the  coojjcration  of  their 
unwilling  liberators.  Surely,  if  ever  there  were  an  occasion  when 
the  heightened  imagination  of  the  historian  might  see  Destiny  vis- 
iblj"-  intervening  in  human  affairs,  here  was  a  knot  worthy  of  her 
shears.  Never,  perhaps,  was  any  system  of  government  tried  by 
so  continuous  and  searching  a  strain  as  ours  during  the  last  three 
years;  never  has  any  shown  itself  stronger;  and  never  could  that 
strength  be  so  directly  traced  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
people, — to  that  general  enlightenment  and  prompt  efl!iciency  of 
public  opinion  jjossible  only  under  the  influence  of  a  political  frame- 
work like  our  own.  We  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  even  a 
foreigner  should  be  blind  to  the  grandeur  of  the  combat  of  ideas 
that  has  been  going  on  here, — to  the  heroic  energj%  persistence  and 
self-reliance  of  a  nation  proving  that  it  knows  how  much  dearer 
greatness  is  than  mere  power;  and  we  own  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  American 
who  does  not  feel  his  spirit  braced  and  heightened  by  being  even 
a  spectator  of  such  qualities  and  acliievements.  That  a  steady 
purpose  and  a  definite  aim  have  been  given  to  the  jarring  forces 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  spent  themselves  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  schemes  which  could  only  become  operative,  if  at  all, 
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after  the  war  was  over;  that  a  popular  excitement  has  been  slowly 
intensified  into  an  earnest  national  will;  that  a  somewhat  imprac- 
ticable moral  sentiment  has  been  made  the  unconscious  instrument 
of  a  practical  moral  end;  that  the  treason  of  coA^ert  enemies,  the 
jealousy  of  rivals,  the  unwise  zeal  of  friends,  have  been  made  not 
only  useless  for  miscliief  but  even  useful  for  good;  that  the  con- 
scientious sensitiveness  of  England  to  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict 
has  been  prevented  from  complicating  a  domestic  with  a  foreign 
war; — all  these  results  any  one  of  which  might  suffice  to  prove 
greatness  in  a  ruler,  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  good  sense,  the 
good  humor,  the  sagacity,  the  large-mindedness,  and  the  unselfish 
honesty  of  the  unknown  man  whom  a  blind  Fortune,  as  it  seemed, 
had  lifted  from  the  crowd  to  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  emin- 
ence of  modern  times.  It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in  untried  emer- 
gencies that  the  native  metal  of  a  man  is  tested;  it  is  by  the  sagacity 
to  see  and  the  fearless  honesty  to  admit,  whatever  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  an  adverse  opinion,  in  order  more  convincingly  to  expose 
the  fallacy  that  lurks  behind  it,  that  a  reasoner  at  length  gains  for 
his  mere  statement  of  a  fact  the  force  of  argument;  it  is  by  a  wise 
forecast  which  allows  hostile  combinations  to  go  so  far  as  by  the 
inevitable  reaction  to  become  elements  of  liis  own  power,  that  a 
politician  proves  his  genius  for  state-craft;  and  especially  it  is  by 
so  gently  guiding  public  sentiment  that  he  seems  to  follow  it  by  so 
yielding  doubtful  points  that  he  can  be  firm  without  seeming  ob- 
stinate in  essential  ones,  and  thus  gain  the  advantage  of  com- 
promise without  the  weakness  of  concession,  by  so  instinctively 
comprehending  the  temper  and  prejudices  of  a  people  as  to  make 
them  gradually  conscious  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  free- 
dom from  temper  and  prejudice, — it  is  by  qualities  such  as  these 
that  a  magistrate  shows  himself  worthy  to  be  chief  in  a  com- 
monwealth of  freemen.  And  it  is  for  qualities  such  as  these  that 
we  firmly  believe  histoiy  will  rank  JNIr.  Lincoln  among  the  most 
prudent  of  statesmen  and  the  most  successful  of  rulers.     If  we 
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wish  to  apijreciate  him  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  inevitable  chaos 
in  which  we  should  now  be  weltering,  had  a  weak  man  or  an  unwise 
one  been  chosen  in  his  stead. 

"Bare  is  back,"  says  the  IVorse  proverb,  "without  brother  beliind 
it";  and  this  is,  by  analogy,  true  of  an  elective  magistracy.  The 
hereditary  ruler  in  any  critical  emergency  may  reckon  on  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  prestige,  of  sentiment,  of  superstition, 
of  dependent  interest,  wliile  the  new  man  must  slowly  and  pain- 
fully create  all  these  out  of  the  unwilling  material  around  him, 
by  suj)eriority  of  character,  by  patient  singleness  of  purpose,  by 
sagacious  presentiment  of  jiopular  tendencies  and  instinctive  sym- 
pathy with  the  national  character.  Mr.  Lincoln's  task  was  one  of 
peculiar  and  exceptional  difficulty.  Long  habit  had  accustomed 
the  American  people  to  the  notion  of  a  party  in  power,  and  of  a 
President  as  its  creature  and  organ,  while  the  more  vital  fact,  that 
the  executive  for  the  time  being  represents  the  abstract  idea  of 
government  as  a  permanent  principle  superior  to  all  party  and  all 
private  interest,  had  gradually  become  vmfamiliar.  They  had  so 
long  seen  the  public  policj^  more  or  less  directed  by  views  of  party, 
and  often  even  of  personal  advantage,  as  to  be  ready  to  suspect 
the  motives  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  compelled  for  the  first  time  in 
our  liistory  to  feel  himself  the  head  and  hand  of  a  great  nation, 
and  to  act  upon  the  fundamental  maxim,  laid  down  by  all  pub- 
heists,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  defend  and  main- 
tain its  own  existence.  Accordingly,  a  powerful  weapon  seemed 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition  by  the  necessity  under 
which  the  Administration  found  itself  of  applying  tliis  old  truth 
to  new  relations.  They  were  not  slow  in  turning  it  to  use,  but  the 
patriotism  and  common  sense  of  the  people  were  more  than  a  match 
for  any  sophistry  of  mere  party.  The  radical  mistake  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition  was  in  forgetting  that  they  had  a  country,  and 
expecting  a  similar  obliviousness  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  office  for  so  many  years,  they  had 
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come  to  consider  the  government  as  a  kind  of  public  Gift  Enter- 
prise conducted  bj^  themselves,  and  whose  profits  were  nominally 
to  be  shared  among  the  holders  of  their  tickets,  though  all  the 
prizes  had  a  trick  of  falling  to  the  lot  of  the  managers.  Amid 
the  tumult  of  war,  when  the  life  of  the  nation  was  at  stake,  when 
the  principles  of  despotism  and  freedom  were  grappling  in  deadly 
conflict,  they  had  no  higher  conception  of  the  crisis  than  such  as 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  contested  election;  no  thought  but  of 
advertising  the  tickets  for  the  next  drawing  of  that  private  specula- 
tion which  they  miscalled  the  Democratic  party.  But  they  were 
too  little  in  sj^mpathy  with  the  American  party  to  understand  them, 
or  the  motives  by  wliich  they  were  governed.  It  became  more  and 
more  clear  that,  in  embarrassing  the  Administration,  their  design 
was  to  crijjple  the  country ;  that,  by  a  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, they  meant  nothing  more  than  the  locking  up  of  the  only 
arsenal  whence  effective  arms  could  be  drawn  to  defend  the  nation. 
Fortunately,  insincerity  by  its  very  nature,  by  its  necessary  want 
of  conviction,  must  ere  long  betray  itself  by  its  inconsistencies.  It 
was  hard  to  believe  that  men  had  any  horror  of  sectional  war,  who 
were  busy  in  fomenting  jealousies  between  East  and  West;  that 
they  could  be  in  favor  of  a  war  for  the  Union  as  it  was,  who  were 
for  accepting  the  violent  amendments  of  Rebellion ;  that  thej^  could 
be  heartily  opposed  to  insurrection  in  the  South  who  threatened 
government  wth  forcible  resistance  in  the  North ;  or  that  they  were 
humanely  anxious  to  stay  the  effusion  of  blood,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  stir  up  the  mob  of  our  chief  city  to  murder  and  arson, "^  and  to 
compliment  the  patriotism  of  assassins  Avith  arms  in  their  hands. 
Believers,  if  they  beheved  anything,  in  the  divine  right  of  Sham, 
they  brought  the  petty  engineering  of  the  caucus  to  cope  with  the 
resistless  march  of  events,  and  hoped  to  stay  the  steady  drift  of 
the  nation's  purpose,  always  setting  deeper  and  stronger  in  one 
direction,  with  the  scoop-nets  that  had  served  their  turn  so  well  in 

1  The  New  York  Draft  riots  of  1863. 
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dipping  fish  from  the  turbid  eddies  of  poHtics.^  They  have  given 
an  example  of  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  reducing  a  great  party 
to  an  inconsiderable  faction. 

The  change  which  three  years  have  brought  about  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over  without  comment,  too  Aveighty  in  its  lesson 
not  to  be  laid  to  heart.  Never  did  a  President  enter  upon  office 
with  less  means  at  his  command,  outside  his  o^vn  strength  of  heart 
and  steadiness  of  understanding,  for  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
people,  and  so  wnning  it  for  himself,  than  JNIr.  Lincoln.  All  that 
was  knoAVTi  of  him  was  that  he  was  a  good  stump-speaker,  nom- 
inated for  his  availability , — that  is,  because  he  had  no  laistory — and 
chosen  by  a  party  with  whose  more  extreme  opinions  he  was  not 
in  sympathy.  It  might  well  be  feared  that  a  man  past  fifty, 
against  whom  the  ingenuity  of  hostile  partisans  could  rake  up  no 
accusation,  must  be  lacking  in  manliness  of  character,  indecision 
of  principle,  in  strength  of  will — that  a  man  who  was  at  best  only 
the  representative  of  a  party,  and  who  yet  did  not  fairly  represent 
even  that, — would  fail  of  political,  much  more  of  popular  support. 
And  certainly  no  one  ever  entered  upon  office  with  so  few  resources 
of  power  in  the  jjast,  and  so  many  materials  of  weakness  in  the 
present,  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  Even  in  that  half  of  the  Union  which 
acknowledged  him  as  President,  there  was  a  large  and  at  that  time 
dangerous  minority,  that  hardly  admitted  his  claim  to  the  office, 
and  even  in  the  party  that  elected  liim  there  was  also  a  large  minor- 
ity that  suspected  him  of  being  secretly  a  communicant  with  the 
church  of  Laodicea.  All  that  he  did  was  sure  to  be  virulently  at- 
tacked as  ultra  by  one  side;  all  that  he  left  undone,  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  proof  of  lukewarmness  and  backsliding  by  the  other. 
JNIeanwhile  he  was  to  carry  on  a  truly  colossal  war  by  means  of 
both;  he  was  to  disengage  the  country  from  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments of  unprecedented  peril  undisturbed  by  the  help  or  the  liinder- 

2  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  notice  in  this  paragraph  two  striking  similes,  involving 
as  many  everyday  incidents  familiar  to  most  men,  which  are  homely  and  forcible  enough 
to  have  come  from  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 
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ance  of  either,  and  to  win  from  the  crowning  dangers  of  his  admin- 
istration, in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  means  of  his  safety  and 
their  own.  He  has  contrived  to  do  it,  and  perhaps  none  of  our  Presi- 
dents since  Washington  has  stood  so  firm  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  he  does  after  three  years  of  stormy  administration. 

INIr.  Lincoln's  policy  was  a  tentative  one,  and  rightly  so.  He 
laid  down  no  programme  which  must  compel  liim  to  be  either  incon- 
sistent or  unwise,  no  cast-iron  theorem  to  which  circumstances  must 
be  fitted  as  they  rose,  or  else  be  useless  to  his  ends.  He  seemed 
to  have  chosen  JNIazarin's  motto,  IjC  temps  et  moi.  The  nioi,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  very  prominent  at  first;  but  it  has  grown  more  and 
more  so,  till  the  world  is  begimiing  to  be  persuaded  that  it  stands 
for  a  character  of  marked  individuality  and  capacity  for  affairs. 
Time  was  his  prime-minister,  and,  we  began  to  think  at  one  period, 
his  general-in-cliief  also.  At  first  he  Avas  so  slow  that  he  tired  out 
all  those  who  see  no  evidence  of  progress  but  in  blowing  up  the 
engine ;  then  he  was  so  fast  that  he  took  the  breath  away  from  those 
who  think  there  is  no  getting  on  safely  while  there  is  a  sjiark  of 
fire  under  the  boilers.  Grod  is  the  only  being  who  has  time  enough; 
but  a  i^rudent  man,  who  knows  how  to  seize  occasion,  can  commonly 
make  a  shift  to  find  as  much  as  he  needs.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  seems 
to  us  in  revie%ving  his  career,  though  we  have  sometimes  in  our  im- 
patience thought  otherwise,  has  always  waited,  as  a  wise  man 
should,  till  the  right  moment  brought  up  all  his  reserves. 

Semper  nociiit  differe  paratis^  is  a  sound  axiom,  but  the  really 
efficacious  man  wdll  also  be  sure  to  know  when  he  is  not  ready,  and 
be  firm  against  all  persuasion  and  reproach  till  he  is. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think,  from  some  of  the  criticisms  made  on 
Mr.  Lincoln's  course  by  those  who  mainly  agree  with  him  in  prin- 

3  Postponement  has  always  proved   a  disadvantage   to  those  who  are  prepared  to  take 
action. 
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ciple,  that  the  chief  object  of  a  statesman  should  be  rather  to  pro- 
claim liis  adhesion  to  certain  doctrines,  than  to  achieve  their  triumph 
b}^  quietly  accomplishing  his  ends.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  more 
unsafe  politician  than  a  conscientiously  rigid  doctrinaire,  nothing 
more  sure  to  end  in  disaster  than  a  theoretic  scheme  of  policy  that 
admits  of  no  pliability  for  contingencies.  True,  there  is  a  popular 
image  of  an  impossible  He,  in  whose  j^lastic  hands  the  submissive 
destinies  of  mankind  become  as  wax,  and  to  whose  commanding 
necessity  the  toughest  facts  yield  with  the  graceful  pliancy  of  fic- 
tion; but  in  real  life  we  commonly  find  that  the  men  who  control 
circumstances,  as  it  is  called,  are  those  who  have  learned  to  allow 
for  the  influence  of  their  eddies,  and  have  the  nei-ve  to  turn  them 
to  account  at  the  happy  instant.  ]Mr.  Lincoln's  perilous  task  has 
been  to  carry  a  rather  shackly  raft  through  the  rapids,  making  fast 
the  unrulier  logs  as  he  could  snatch  opportunity,  and  the  country 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  did  not  tliink  it  his  duty  to  run 
straight  at  all  hazards,  but  cautiously  to  assure  himself  with  liis 
setting-pole  where  the  main  current  was,  and  keep  steadily  to  that. 
He  is  still  in  A\ild  water,  but  we  have  faith  that  his  skill  and  sure- 
ness  of  ej^e  will  bring  him  out  right  at  last. 

A  curious,  and  as  we  think  not  inapt  parallel  might  be  drawn 
between  ]Mr.  I^incoln  and  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  mod- 
ern history — Henry  IV  of  France.  The  career  of  the  latter  may 
be  more  picturesque,  as  that  of  a  daring  captain  always  is;  but  in 
all  its  \dcissitudes  there  is  nothing  more  romantic  than  that  sudden 
change,  as  by  a  rub  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  from  the  attorney's  office 
in  a  country  town  of  Illinois  to  the  helm  of  a  great  nation  in  times 
like  these.  The  analogy  between  the  characters  and  circum- 
stances of  the  two  men  is  in  many  respects  singularly  close. 
Henry's  chief  material  dependence  was  the  Huguenot  party,  whose 
doctrines  sat  upon  him  with  a  looseness  distasteful  certainly,  if  not 
susj^icious,  to  the  more  fanatical  among  them.  King  only  in  name 
over  the  greater  part  of  France,  and  with  liis  capital  barred  against 
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him,  it  yet  gradually  became  clear  to  the  more  far-seeing  even  of 
the  Catholic  party,  that  he  was  the  only  centre  of  order  and  legit- 
imate authority  round  which  France  could  reorganize  itself 
while  preachers  who  held  the  divine  right  of  kings  made  the 
churches  of  Paris  ring  with  declamations  in  favor  of  democracy 
rather  than  submit  to  the  heretic  dog  of  a  Bearnais — much  as  our 
soi-disant  Democrats  have  lately  been  preaching  the  divine  right 
of  slavery,  and  denouncing  the  heresies  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— Henry  bore  both  parties  in  hand  till  he  was  convinced 
that  only  one  course  of  action  could  possibly  combine  his  own  in- 
terests and  those  of  France.  JNIeanwhile  the  Protestants  believed 
somewhat  doubtfully  that  he  was  theirs,  the  Catholics  hoped  some- 
what doubtfully  that  he  would  be  theirs,  and  Henry  himself  turned 
aside  remonstrance,  advice  and  curiosity  alike  with  a  jest  or  a 
proverb  (if  a  little  high,  he  liked  them  none  the  worse),  joking 
continually  as  his  manner  was.  We  have  seen  JNIr.  Lincoln  con- 
temijtuously  compared  to  Sancho  Panza  by  persons  incapable  of 
appreciating  one  of  the  deepest  pieces  of  wisdom  in  the  profound- 
est  romance  ever  written;  namely,  that  while  Don  Quixote  was 
incomparable  in  theoretic  and  ideal  statesmanship,  Sancho,  ^\'ith 
his  stock  of  proverbs,  the  ready  money  of  human  experience,  made 
the  best  possible  practical  governor.  Henry  IV  was  as  full  of  wise 
saws  and  modern  instances  as  JNIr.  Lincoln,  but  beneath  all  this  was 
the  thoughtful,  practical,  humane  and  thoroughly  earnest  man, 
around  whom  the  fragments  of  France  were  to  gather  themselves 
till  she  took  her  place  again  as  a  planet  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  European  system.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Lincoln  was  more  for- 
tunate than  Henry.  However  some  may  tliink  him  wanting  in 
zeal,  the  most  fanatical  can  find  no  taint  of  apostasy  in  any  measure 
of  his,  nor  can  the  most  bitter  charge  him  with  being  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  interest.  The  leading  distinction  between  the 
policies  of  the  two  is  one  of  circumstances.  Henry  went  over  to 
the  nation :  ]Mr.  Lincoln  has  steadily  drawn  the  nation  over  to  him. 
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One  left  a  united  France;  the  other  we  hope  and  beheve  will  leave 
a  reunited  America.  We  leave  our  readers  to  trace  the  further 
points  of  difference  and  resemblance  for  themselves,  merely  sug- 
gesting a  general  similarity  which  has  often  occurred  to  us.  One 
only  point  of  melancholy  interest  we  will  allow  ourselves  to  touch 
upon.  That  INIr.  Lincoln  is  not  handsome  nor  elegant,  we  learn 
from  certain  English  tourists  who  would  consider  similar  revela- 
tions in  regard  to  Queen  Victoria  as  thoroughly  American  in  their 
want  of  bienseance.  It  is  no  concern  of  ours,  nor  does  it  affect  his 
fitness  for  the  high  place  he  so  wortliily  occupies ;  but  he  is  certainly 
as  fortunate  as  Heniy  in  the  matter  of  good  looks,  if  we  may  trust 
contemporary  evidence.  JNIr.  Lincoln  has  also  been  reproached 
with  Americanism  by  some  not  unfriendly  British  critics;  but  with 
all  deference,  we  cannot  say  that  we  like  him  any  the  worse  for 
it.  or  see  in  it  any  reason  why  he  should  govern  Americans  the  less 
wisely.  The  most  perplexing  complications  that  IVIr.  Lincoln's 
government  has  had  to  deal  with  have  been  the  danger  of  rupture 
with  the  two  leading  commercial  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  slavery  question.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  peril 
maj'  be  considered  as  nearly  past,  and  the  latter  has  been  with- 
drawing steadily,  ever  since  the  war  began,  from  tlie  noisy  debat- 
ing-ground  of  faction  to  the  quieter  region  of  practical  solution 
by  convincingness  of  facts  and  consequent  advance  of  opinion 
which  we  are  content  to  call  Fate. 

As  respects  our  foreign  relations,  the  most  serious,  or  at  least  the 
most  obvious  cause  of  anxiety  has  all  along  been  the  irritation  and 
ill-will  that  have  been  growing  up  between  us  and  England.  The 
sore  points  on  both  sides  have  been  skilfully  exasperated  by  inter- 
ested and  unscrupulous  persons,  who  saw^  in  a  war  between  the  two 
countries  the  onh'  hope  of  profitable  retvu-n  for  their  investment 
in  Confederate  stock,  whether  political  or  financial.  The  always 
supercilious,  often  insulting,  and  sometimes  even  brutal  tone  of 
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British  journals  and  public  men,  has  certainly  not  tended  to  soothe 
whatever  resentment  might  exist  in  America. 

"Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your   love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ?" 

We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  England,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  her  clubs,  has  become  a  great  society  for  the  mind- 
ing of  other  people's  business,  and  we  can  smile  good-naturedly 
when  she  lectures  other  nations  on  the  sins  of  arrogance  and  con- 
ceit; but  we  may  justly  consider  it  a  breach  of  the  political  con- 
venances wliich  are  expected  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  one 
well-bred  government  ^vith  another,  when  men  holding  places  in 
the  ministry  allow  themselves  to  dictate  our  domestic  policy,  to 
instruct  us  in  our  duty,  and  to  stigmatize  as  unholy  a  war  for  the 
rescue  of  whatever  a  high-minded  people  should  hold  most  vital 
and  most  sacred.  Was  it  in  good  taste,  that  we  may  use  the  mild- 
est form,  for  Earl  Russell  to  expound  our  own  Constitution  to 
President  Lincoln,  or  to  make  a  new  and  fallacious  apphcation  of 
an  old  phrase  for  our  benefit,  and  tell  us  that  the  Rebels  were  fight- 
ing for  indejDendence  and  we  for  empire?  As  if  all  Avars  for  in- 
dependence were  by  nature  just  and  desennng  of  sympathy,  and 
all  wars  for  Empire  ignoble  and  worthy  only  of  reprobation,  or  as 
if  these  easy  plii'ases  in  any  way  characterized  this  terrible  struggle, 
— ^terrible  not  so  truly  in  any  superficial  sense,  as  from  the  essential 
and  deadly  enmity  of  the  princijjles  that  underlie  it.  His  Lord-  ■ 
ship's  bit  of  borrowed  rhetoric  would  justify  Smith  O'Brien,  Nana 
Sahib,  and  the  JNIaori  chieftains,  while  it  would  condemn  nearly 
every  war  in  wliich  England  has  ever  been  engaged.  ^Vas  it  so 
very  presumptuous  in  us  to  think  it  would  be  decorous  in  English 
statesmen  if  they  spared  time  enough  to  acquire  some  kind  of 
knowledge,  though  of  the  most  elementary'  kind,  in  regard  to  tliis 
country  and  the  questions  at  issue  here,  before  they  pronounced 
so  off-hand  a  judgment?  Or  is  jjolitical  information  expected  to 
come  Dogberry  fasliion  in  England,  like  reading  and  writing,  by 
nature  ? 
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And  now  all  respectable  England  is  wondering  at  our  irritability, 
and  sees  a  quite  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  in  our  national  van- 
ity. Suave  mari  magno,^  it  is  pleasant  sitting  in  the  easy-chairs 
of  DoMTiing  Street,  to  sprinkle  pepper  on  the  raw  wounds  of  a 
kindred  people  struggling  for  life,  and  pliilosopliical  to  find  in  self- 
conceit  the  cause  of  our  instructive  resentment.  Surely  we  were 
of  all  nations  the  least  liable  to  any  temi^tation  of  vanity  at  a  time 
when  the  gravest  anxiety  and  the  keenest  sorrow  were  never  absent 
from  our  hearts.  Xor  is  conceit  the  exclusive  attribute  of  any  one 
nation.  The  earhest  of  English  travellers,  Sir  John  ^landeville, 
took  a  less  provincial  view  of  the  matter  when  he  said  "that  in 
whatever  part  of  the  earth  men  dwell,  whether  above  or  beneath, 
it  seemeth  always  to  them  that  dwell  there  that  they  go  more  right 
than  any  other  folk." 

It  is  time  for  Englishmen  to  consider  whether  there  was  nothing 
in  the  spirit  of  their  press  and  of  their  leading  public  men  cal- 
culated to  rouse  a  just  indignation,  and  to  cause  a  permanent 
estrangement  on  the  part  of  any  nation  capable  of  self-respect,  and 
sensitively  jealous,  as  ours  then  was,  of  foreign  interference.  Was 
there  nothing  in  the  indecent  haste  with  which  belligerent  rights 
were  conceded  to  the  Rebels,  nothing  in  the  abnipt  tone  assumed 
in  the  Trent  case,  nothing  in  the  fitting  out  of  Confederate  pri- 
vateers, that  might  stir  the  blood  of  a  people  already  overcharged 
with  doubt,  suspicion  and  terrible  resiDonsibility  ?  The  laity  in  any 
country  do  not  stop  to  consider  points  of  law,  but  they  have  an  in- 
stinctive apprehension  of  the  aniimis  that  actuates  the  policy  of  a 
foreign  nation;  and  in  our  o-v^ti  case  they  remembered  that  the 
British  authorities  in  Canada  did  not  Avait  till  diplomacy  could 
send  home  to  England  for  her  slow  official  tinder-box  to  fire  the 
Caroline.     Add  to  this,  what  every  sensible  American  knew,  that 

'  Sweet  it  is,  when  on  the  great  sea  the  winds  are  buffeting  the  waters,  to  gaze  from  the 
land  on  another's  struggle;  not  because  it  is  pleasure  or  joy  that  anyone  should  be  dis- 
tressed, but  because  it  is  sweet  to  perceive  from  what  misfortune  you  yourself  are  free. 

— Lucretius:  Book  II. 
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the  moral  support  of  England  was  equal  to  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to  the  Rebels,  while  it  insured  us  another  year 
or  two  of  exhausting  war.  Even  if  we  must  come  to  grief,  the 
ojjenly  expressed  satisfaction  of  a  disinterested  acquaintance,  and 
his  triumphant  "I  told  you  so's,"  are  not  soothing  to  the  best-reg- 
ulated nerves ;  but  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  England  toward  our- 
selves, it  was  not  so  much  the  spite  of  her  words  (though  the  time 
might  have  been  more  tastefully  chosen)  as  the  actual  power  for 
evil  in  them  that  we  felt  as  a  deadly  wrong.  Perhaps  the  most 
inmiediate  and  efficient  cause  of  mere  irritation  was  the  sudden  and 
unaccountable  change  of  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Only  six  months  before,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  come  over  to  call 
us  cousins;  and  everywhere  it  was  nothing  but  "our  American 
bretliren,"  that  great  offshoot  of  British  institutions  in  the  New 
World,  so  almost  identical  with  them  in  laws,  language  and  liter- 
atiu-e, — tliis  last  of  the  alliterative  compliments  being  so  bitterly 
true,  that  perhaps  it  will  not  be  retracted  even  now.  To  this  out-  j 
burst  of  long-repressed  affection  we  responded  with  genuine  j 
warmth,  if  with  a  little  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  poor  relation  be- 
wildered with  the  sudden  tightening  of  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
when  it  is  rumored  that  he  has  come  into  a  large  estate.  Then 
came  the  Rebellion,  and  presto!  a  flaw  in  our  titles  was  discovered, 
the  plate  we  were  promised  at  the  family  table  is  flung  at  our  head, 
and  we  were  again  the  scum  of  creation,  intolerably  vulgar,  at  once 
cowardly  and  overbearing, — no  relations  of  theirs,  after  all,  but  a 
dreggy  hybrid  of  the  basest  bloods  of  Europe.  Panurge  was  not 
quicker  to  call  Friar  John  liis  former  friend.  We  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Walter  Mapes's  jingling  paraplirase  of  Petronius: 

Dummodo    sine    splendidis    vestibus    ornatus, 
Et  multa  familia  sine  circiimvallatus, 
Prudens  sum  et  sapiens  et  morigeratus, 
Et  tuus  nepos  sum  et  tu  meus  cognatus. 

which  we  may  freely  render  thus: 
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So  long  as  I  was  prosperous,  I'd  dinners  by  the  dozen, 
Was   well-bred,  witty,  virtuous,   and  everybody's  cousin: 
If  luck  should  turn,  as  well  she  naay,  her  fancy  is  so  flexile. 
Will  virtue,  cousinship  and  all  return  with  her  from  exile? 

There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  exasperate  a  philosopher,  much 
to  make  him  smile  rather;  but  the  earth's  surface  is  not  chiefly  in- 
habited by  philosophers,  and  we  revive  the  recollection  of  it  now 
in  perfect  good  humor,  merely  by  way  of  suggesting  to  our  ci- 
devant  British  cousins  that  it  would  have  been  easier  for  them  to 
hold  their  tongues  than  for  us  to  keep  our  tempers,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  English  Cabinet  made  a  blunder,  unquestionably,  in  taking 
it  so  hastily  for  granted  that  the  United  States  had  fallen  forever 
from  their  position  as  a  first-rate  power,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  vent  a  little  of  their  vexation  on  the  i^eoijle  whose  in- 
explicable obstinacy  in  maintaining  freedom  and  order,  and  in  resist- 
ing degradation,  was  likely  to  convict  them  of  their  mistake.  But  if 
bearing  a  grudge  be  the  sure  mark  of  a  small  mind  in  the  individual, 
can  it  be  a  jiroof  of  liigh  spirit  in  a  nation?  If  the  result  of  the 
present  estrangement  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  to  make 
us  more  independent  of  British  criticism,  so  much  the  better; 
but  if  it  is  to  make  us  insensible  to  the  value  of  British  opinion, 
in  matters  where  it  gives  us  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
and  cultivated  outsider,  if  we  are  to  shut  ourselves  out  from  the 
advantages  of  English  culture,  the  loss  w\\\  be  ours,  and  not  theirs. 
Because  the  door  of  the  old  homestead  has  been  once  slammed  in 
our  faces,  shall  we  in  a  huff  reject  all  future  advances  of  concilia- 
tion and  cut  ourselves  foolishly  off  from  any  share  in  the  humaniz- 
ing influences  of  the  place,  with  its  ineffable  riches  of  association, 
its  heirlooms  of  immemorial  culture,  its  liistoric  monuments,  ours 
no  less  than  theirs,  its  noble  galleiy  of  ancestral  portraits?  We 
have  only  to  succeed,  and  England  will  not  only  respect,  but  for  the 
first  time,  begin  to  understand  us.     And  let  us  not,  in  our  justifi- 
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able  indignation  at  wanton  insult,  forget  that  England  is  not  the 
England  only  of  the  snobs  who  dread  the  democracy  they  do  not 
comprehend,  but  the  England  of  history,  of  heroes,  statesmen  and 
poets,  whose  names  are  dear,  and  their  influence  as  salutary  to  us 
as  to  her. 

Undoubtedly  slavery  was  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing 
question  with  wliich  Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  on  to  deal,  and  it  was 
one  which  no  man  in  lais  position,  whatever  his  opinions,  could 
evade;  for  though  he  might  withstand  the  clamor  of  partisans,  he 
must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  the  persistent  importunacy  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  thrust  the  problem  upon  him  at  eveiy  turn  and 
in  every  shape.  He  must  solve  the  riddle  of  tliis  new  Sphinx,  or 
be  devoured.  Though  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  in  this  critical  affair 
has  not  been  such  as  to  satisfj'  those  who  demand  an  heroic  treat- 
ment for  even  the  most  trifling  occasion,  and  who  will  not  cut  their 
coat  according  to  their  cloth,  unless  they  can  borrow  the  scissors 
of  Atropos,  it  has  been  at  least  not  unworthy  of  the  long-headed 
King  of  Ithaca.  j\Ir.  Lincoln  had  the  choice  of  Antonio  offered 
him,  wliich  of  the  tliree  caskets  held  the  prize  which  was  to  redeem 
the  fortunes  of  the  country?  There  was  the  golden  one  whose 
sho\\y  speciousness  might  have  tempted  a  vain  man;  the  silver  of 
comjiromise,  which  might  have  decided  the  choice  of  a  merelj'  acute 
one;  and  the  leaden, — dull  and  homely-looking,  as  prudence  always 
is, — yet  A\ith  something  about  it  sure  to  attract  the  eye  of  practical 
Avisdom.  ]Mr.  Lincoln  dallied  vnth  liis  decision  perhaps  longer  than 
seemed  needful  to  those  on  whom  its  awful  responsibility  was  not 
to  rest,  but  when  he  made  it,  it  was  worthy  of  his  cautious  but  sure- 
footed understanding.  The  moral  of  the  Sphinx-riddle,  and  it  is 
a  deep  one,  lies  in  the  childish  siniiilicity  of  the  solution.  Those 
who  fail  in  guessing  it  fail  because  they  are  over-ingenious,  and 
cast  about  for  an  answer  that  shall  suit  their  own  notion  of  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  and  of  their  o^^Tl  chgnity,  rather  than  the 
occasion  itself. 
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In  a  matter  which  must  be  finally  settled  by  public  opinion,  and 
in  regard  to  which  the  ferment  of  prejudice  and  passion  on  both 
sides  has  not  yet  subsided  to  that  equilibrium  of  compromise  from 
which  alone  a  sound  public  opinion  can  result,  it  is  proper  enough 
for  the  private  citizen  to  press  his  own  convictions  with  all  possible 
force  of  argument  and  persuasion;  but  the  popular  magistrate, 
whose  judgment  must  become  action,  and  whose  action  involves 
the  whole  country,  is  bound  to  wait  till  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
is  so  far  advanced  towards  liis  own  point  of  view  that  what  he  does 
shall  find  support  in  it  instead  of  merely  confusing  it  with  new 
elements  of  division.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  men  earnestly  de- 
voted to  the  saving  of  their  country,  and  profoundly  con\inced 
that  slavery  was  its  only  real  enemy,  should  demand  a  decided  policy 
round  which  all  patriots  might  rally, — and  this  might  have  been 
the  wisest  course  for  an  absolute  ruler.  But  in  the  then  unsettled 
state  of  the  public  mind,  with  a  large  party  decrying  even  resistance 
to  the  slaveholders'  rebellion  as  not  only  unwise,  but  even  unlawful; 
wth  a  majority,  perhaps,  even  of  the  would-be  loj^al  so  long  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  Constitution  as  a  deed  of  gift  conveying  to 
the  South  their  own  judgment  as  to  policy  and  instinct  as  to  right, 
that  they  were  in  doubt  at  first  whether  their  loyalty  were  due  to 
the  country  or  to  slavery;  and  with  a  respectable  body  of  honest 
and  influential  men  who  still  believed  in  the  possibility  of  concilia- 
tion— Mr.  Lincoln  judged  wisely,  that,  in  laying  down  a  policy 
in  deference  to  one  party,  he  should  be  giving  to  the  other  the  very 
fulcrum  for  which  their  disloj^alty  had  been  waiting. 

It  behooved  a  clear-headed  man  in  his  position  not  to  yield  so 
far  to  an  honest  indignation  against  the  bixDkers  of  treason  in  the 
North  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  materials  for  misleading  wliich  were 
their  stock  in  trade,  and  to  forget  that  it  is  not  the  falsehood  of 
sophistry  which  is  to  be  feared,  but  the  grain  of  truth  mingled  with 
it  to  make  it  specious — that  it  is  not  the  knavery  of  the  leaders  so 
much  as  the  honesty  of  the  followers  they  may  seduce,  that  gives 
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them  the  power  for  evil.  It  was  especially  his  duty  to  do  nothing 
wliich  might  help  the  people  to  forget  the  true  cause  of  the  war 
in  fruitless  disputes  about  its  inevitable  consequences. 

The  doctrine  of  State  rights  can  be  so  handled  by  an  adroit  dema- 
gogue as  easily  to  confound  the  distinction  between  liberty  and 
lawlessness  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  persons,  accustomed  always 
to  be  influenced  by  the  sound  of  certain  words,  rather  than  to  re- 
flect upon  the  principles  that  give  them  meaning.  For,  though 
secession  involves  the  manifest  absurdity  of  denying  to  a  State  of 
making  war  against  any  foreign  power  while  permitting  it  against 
the  United  States;  though  it  supposes  a  compact  of  mutual  con- 
cessions and  guarantees  among  States  without  any  arbiter  in  case 
of  dissension;  though  it  contradicts  common  sense  in  assuming  that 
the  men  who  framed  our  government  did  not  know  what  they  meant 
when  they  substituted  Union  for  Confederation;  though  it  falsifies 
history,  which  shows  that  the  main  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  was  based  on  the  argument  that  it  did  not  allow  that 
independence  to  the  several  States  which  alone  would  justify  them 
in  seceding; — yet,  as  slaverj'^  was  universally  admitted  to  be  a  re- 
served right,  an  inference  could  be  di'awai  from  any  direct  attack 
upon  it  (though  only  in  self-defense)  to  a  natural  right  of  resist- 
ance, logical  enough  to  satisfy  minds  untrained  to  detect  fallacy, 
as  the  majority  of  men  always  are  and  now  too  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  disorder  of  the  times  to  consider  that  the  order  of 
events  had  any  legitimate  bearing  on  the  argument.  Though 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  too  sagacious  to  give  the  Northern  allies  of  the 
Rebels  the  occasion  they  desired  and  even  strove  to  provoke,  yet 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  most  persistent  eff'orts  have  been 
made  to  confuse  the  public  mind  as  to  its  origin  and  motives,  and 
to  drag  the  people  of  the  loyal  States  down  from  the  national  posi- 
tion they  had  instinctively  taken  to  the  old  level  of  party  squabbles 
and  antipathies.  The  wholly  unprovoked  rebellion  of  an  oligarchy 
proclaiming  negro  slavery  the  cornerstone  of  free  institutions,  and 
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in  the  first  flush  of  over-hasty  confidence  venturing  to  parade  the 
logical  sequence  of  their  leading  dogma,  that  "slavery  is  right  in 
principle,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  difference  of  complexion," 
has  been  represented  as  a  legitimate  and  gallant  attempt  to  maintain 
the  true  principle  of  democracy.  The  rightful  endeavor  of  an  es- 
tablished government,  the  least  onerous  that  ever  existed,  to  defend 
itself  against  a  treacherous  attack  on  its  very  existence,  has  been 
cunningly  made  to  seem  the  wicked  effort  of  a  fanatical  clique  to 
force  its  doctrines  on  an  oppressed  population. 

Even  so  long  ago  as  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
danger  and  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  was  endeavoring  to  persuade 
liimself  of  Union  majorities  at  the  South,  and  to  carry  on  a  war 
that  was  half  peace  in  the  hope  of  a  peace  that  would  have  been 
all  war, — wliile  he  was  still  enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
under  some  theory  that  Secession,  however  it  might  absolve  States 
from  their  obligations,  could  not  escheat  them  of  their  claims  under 
the  Constitution,  and  that  slaveholders  in  rebellion  had  alone  among 
mortals  the  privilege  of  having  their  cake  and  eating  it  at  the  same 
time, — the  enemies  of  free  government  were  striving  to  persuade 
the  people  that  the  war  was  an  abolition  crusade.  To  rebel  within 
reason  was  proclaimed  as  one  of  the  rights  of  man,  while  it  was  care- 
fully kejDt  out  of  sight  that  to  suppress  rebellion  is  the  first  duty 
of  government.  All  the  evils  that  have  come  upon  the  country  have 
been  attributed  to  the  Abolitionists,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
anj'  party  can  become  permanently  jjowerful,  except  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  by  the  greater  truth  of  its  principles  or  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  partj'  opposed  to  it.  To  fancy  the  Ship  of  State,  rid- 
ing safe  at  her  constitutional  moorings,  suddenlj^  engulfed  by  a 
huge  kraken  of  Abohtionism,  rising  from  unknown  depths  and 
grasping  it  with  slimy  tentacles,  is  to  look  at  the  natural  history  of 
the  matter  with  the  eyes  of  Pontoppidan.  To  believe  that  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Southern  treason  feared  any  danger  from  Abolition, 
would  be  to  deny  them  ordinary  intelHgence,  though  there  can  be 
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little  doubt  that  they  made  use  of  it  to  stir  the  passions  and  excite 
the  fears  of  their  deluded  accomiilices.  They  rebelled,  not  because 
they  thought  slaTery  weak,  but  because  they  believed  it  strong 
enough,  not  to  overthrow  the  Government,  but  to  get  possession  of 
it;  for  it  becomes  daily  clearer  that  they  used  rebellion  only  as  a 
means  of  revolution;  and  if  they  got  revolution,  though  not  in  the 
shape  they  looked  for,  is  the  American  people  to  save  them  from 
its  consequences  at  the  cost  of  its  own  existence? 

The  election  of  INIr.  Lincoln,  which  it  was  clearly  in  their  power 
to  prevent  had  they  wished,  was  the  occasion  merely,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  their  revolt.  Abolitionism,  till  within  a  year  or  two,  was 
the  despised  heresy  of  a  few  earnest  persons,  without  pohtical 
weight  enough  to  carry  the  election  of  a  parish  constable ;  and  their 
cardinal  principle  was  Disunion,  because  they  were  convinced  that 
within  the  Union  the  position  of  slavery  was  impregnable.  In 
spite  of  the  proverb,  great  effects  do  not  follow  from  small  causes, 
- — that  is,  disproportionately  small — but  from  adequate  causes  act- 
ing under  certain  required  convictions.  To  contrast  the  size  of  the 
oak  with  that  of  the  parent  acorn,  as  if  the  poor  seed  had  paid  all 
costs  from  its  slender  strong-box,  may  serve  for  a  cliild's  wonder; 
but  the  real  miracle  lies  in  that  divine  league  Avhich  bound  all  the 
forces  of  nature  to  the  service  of  the  tiny  germ  in  fulfilling  its  des- 
tiny. Everything  has  been  at  work  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
cause  of  anti-slavery,  but  Garrison  and  Phillii>s  have  been  far  less 
successful  propagandists  than  the  slaveholders  themselves,  with  the 
constantly-growing  arrogance  of  their  pretensions  and  encroach- 
ments. They  have  forced  the  question  upon  the  attention  of  every 
voter  in  the  Free  States,  by  defiantly  putting  freedom  and  democ- 
racy on  the  defensive.  But  even  after  the  Kansas  outrages,  there 
was  no  widespread  desire  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  commit  ag- 
gressions, though  there  was  a  growing  deteiTnination  to  i-esist  them. 
The  popular  unanimity  in  favor  of  the  war  three  years  ago  was 
but  in  small  measure  the  result  of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  far  less 
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of  any  zeal  for  abolition.  But  every  month  of  the  war,  every 
movement  of  the  allies  of  slavery  in  the  Free  States,  has  been  mak- 
ing Abolitionists  by  the  thousand.  The  masses  of  anj^  people,  how- 
ever intelligent,  are  very  little  moved  by  abstract  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  until  those  principles  are  interpreted  for  them 
bj'  the  stinging  commentaiy  of  some  infringement  upon  their  own 
rights,  and  then  their  instincts  and  passions,  once  aroused,  do  in- 
deed derive  an  incalculable  reinforcement  of  impulse  and  intensity 
from  those  higher  ideas,  those  sublime  traditions,  which  have  no 
motive  political  force  till  they  are  allied  with  a  sense  of  immediate 
personal  wrong  or  imminent  peril.  Then  at  last  the  stars  in  their 
courses  begin  to  fight  against  Sisera.  Had  anj^  one  doubted  before 
that  the  rights  of  human  nature  are  unitar}^  that  oppression  is  one 
hue  the  world  over,  no  matter  what  the  color  of  the  oppressed, — 
had  any  one  failed  to  see  what  the  real  essence  of  the  contest  was, — 
the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of  slavery  among  ourselves  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  fundamental  axioms  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
deiJendence  and  the  radical  doctrines  of  Christianity,  could  not  fail 
to  sharpen  his  eyes.  Tliis  quarrel,  it  is  plain,  is  not  between  North- 
ern fanaticism  and  Southern  institutions,  but  between  downright 
slavery  and  upright  freedom,  between  despotism  and  democracy, 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.   . 

The  progress  of  three  years  has  outstripped  the  expectation  of 
the  most  sanguine,  and  that  of  our  arms,  great  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  advance  of  opinion.  The 
great  strength  of  slavery  was  a  superstition,  which  is  fast  losing 
its  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Wlien  it  was  first  proposed  to  raise 
negro  regiments,  there  were  many  even  patriotic  men  who  felt 
as  the  West  Saxons  did  at  seeing  their  high-priest  hurl  his  lance 
against  the  temple  of  their  idol.  They  were  sure  something  ter- 
rible, they  knew  not  what,  would  follow.  But  the  earth  stood  firm, 
the  heavens  gave  no  sign,  and  presently  they  joined  in  making  a 
bonfire  of  their  bugbear.     That  we  should  employ  the  material  of 
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the  rebellion  for  its  own  desti-uction,  seems  now  the  merest  truism. 
In  the  same  way  men's  minds  are  growing  wonted  to  the  thought 
of  emancipation;  and  great  as  are  the  difficulties  wliich  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  and  follow  so  vast  a  measure,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  be  successfully  overcome.  The  point  of  interest  and 
importance  is,  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  regard  to  slavery 
is  no  whim  of  sentiment,  but  a  settled  conviction,  and  that  the  tend- 
ency of  ojjinion  is  unmistakably  and  iri'evocably  in  one  direction, 
no  less  in  the  Border  slave  states  that  in  the  Free.  The  chances 
of  the  war,  which  at  one  time  seemed  against  us,  are  now  greatly  in 
our  favor.  The  nation  is  more  thoroughly  united  against  any 
shameful  or  illusoiy  peace  than  it  ever  was  on  any  other  question, 
and  the  very  extent  of  the  territory  to  be  subdued,  which  was  the 
most  serious  cause  of  misgiving,  is  no  longer  an  element  of  strength, 
but  of  disintegration,  to  the  conspiracy.  The  Rebel  leaders  can 
make  no  concessions;  the  country  is  mianimously  resolved  that  the 
war  shall  be  prosecuted,  at  whatever  cost;  and  if  the  war  go  on,  will 
it  leave  slavery  with  any  formidable  strength  in  the  South?— and 
without  that,  need  there  be  any  fear  of  effective  opposition  in  the 
North? 

While  every  day  was  bringing  the  peojile  nearer  to  the  conclusion 
which  all  flunking  men  saw  to  be  inevitable  from  the  beginning,  it 
was  wise  in  Mr.  Lincoln  to  leave  the  shaping  of  his  policy  to  events. 
In  this  country,  where  the  rough  and  ready  understanding  of  the 
people  is  sure  at  last  to  be  the  controlling  jjower,  a  profound  com- 
mon-sense is  the  best  genius  for  statesmanship.  Hitherto  the  wis- 
dom of  the  President's  measures  has  been  justified  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  always  resulted  in  more  firmly  uniting  public  opinion. 
It  is  a  curious  comment  on  the  sincerity  of  political  professions, 
that  the  party  calling  itself  Democratic  should  have  been  the  last 
to  recognize  the  real  movement  and  tendency  of  the  public  mind. 
The  same  gentlemen  who  two  years  ago  were  introducing  resolu- 
tions in  Congress  against  coercion,  are  introducing  them  now  in 
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favor  of  the  war,  but  against  subjugation.  Next  year  they  may 
be  in  favor  of  emancipation,  but  against  abolition.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the  one  point  of  difference  be- 
tween a  ci\41  and  a  foreign  war  is,  that  in  the  former  one  of  the 
parties  must  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  be  put  down,  and  the 
other  left  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Unless  the  country  is  to  be  divided,  no  compromise  is  possible, 
and  if  one  side  must  J^eld,  shall  it  be  the  nation  or  the  consjiirators? 
A  government  may  make,  and  any  wise  government  would  make, 
concessions  to  men  who  have  risen  against  real  grievances;  but  to 
make  them  in  favor  of  a  rebellion  that  had  no  juster  cause  than  the 
jiersonal  ambition  of  a  few  bad  men,  would  be  to  abdicate.  South- 
ern politicians,  however,  have  always  been  so  dexterous  in  drawing 
nice  distinctions,  that  they  may  find  some  consolation  inappreciable 
by  obtuser  minds,  in  being  coerced  instead  of  subjugated. 

If  Mr.  Lincoln  continue  to  act  with  the  firmness  and  prudence 
wliich  have  hitherto  distinguished  him,  we  think  he  has  little  to  fear 
from  the  efforts  of  the  opposition.  Men  without  sincere  convic- 
tions are  hardly  likely  to  have  a  well-defined  and  settled  pohcy,  and 
the  blunders  they  have  heretofore  committed  must  make  them  cau- 
tious. If  their  personal  hostility  to  the  President  be  unabated,  we 
may  safely  count  on  their  leniency  to  the  opinion  of  majorities,  and 
the  drift  of  public  sentiment  is  too  strong  to  be  mistaken.  They 
have  at  last  discovered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Country,  which 
has  a  meaning  for  men's  minds  and  a  hold  upon  their  hearts;  they 
may  make  the  further  discovery,  that  this  is  a  revolution  that  has 
been  forced  on  us,  and  not  merely  a  civil  war.  In  any  event,  an 
opposition  is  a  wholesome  thing;  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  this 
is  not  a  more  wholesome  opposition. 

We  believe  it  is  the  general  judgment  of  the  country  on  the  acts 
of  the  present  administration,  that  they  have  been,  in  the  main,  ju- 
dicious  and  well-timed.     The   only   doubt   about   some   of  them 
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seems  to  be  as  to  their  constitutionality.  It  has  sometimes  been 
objected  to  our  form  of  government,  that  it  was  faulty  in  having 
a  written  constitution  which  could  not  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  time  as  they  arose.  But  we  tliink  it  rather  a  theoretic  than  a 
practical  objection;  for  in  point  of  fact  there  has  been  hardly  a 
leading  measure  of  any  administration  that  has  not  been  attacked 
as  unconstitutional,  and  which  was  not  carried  nevertheless.  Pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  Embargo,  Removal  of  the  Deposits,  Annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  not  to  speak  of  others  less  important, — on  the  un- 
constitutionality of  all  these,  powerful  parties  have  ai^pealed  to  the 
country,  and  invariably  the  decision  has  been  against  them.  The 
will  of  the  peojile  for  the  time  being  has  always  carried  it.  In  the 
present  instance,  we  purjiosely  refrain  from  any  allusion  to  the 
moral  aspects  of  the  question.  We  prefer  to  leave  the  issue  to 
exjierience  and  common  sense.  Has  anj^  sane  man  ever  doubted 
on  which  side  the  chances  were  in  this  contest?  Can  any  sane  man 
who  has  watched  the  steady  advance  of  opinion,  forced  onward 
sloAvly  by  the  immitigable  logic  of  facts,  doubt  what  the  decision 
of  the  people  will  be  in  tliis  matter?  The  Southern  conspirators 
have  played  a  desperate  stake,  and  if  they  had  won,  would  have 
bent  the  whole  policy  of  the  country  to  the  interests  of  slavery. 
Filibustering  would  have  been  nationalized,  and  the  slave-trade 
re-established  as  the  most  beneficent  form  of  missionary  enterprise. 
But  if  they  lose?  They  have,  of  their  own  choice,  put  the  chance 
into  our  hands  of  making  this  continent  the  empire  of  a  great  homo- 
geneous population,  substantially  one  in  race,  language  and  religion 
— the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  of  nations.  Is  there  a  doubt 
w^hat  the  decision  of  a  ^^ctorious  people  will  be?  If  we  were  base 
enough  to  decline  the  great  commission  which  Destiny  lays  on  us, 
should  we  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  those  dastards  whom  the 
stem  Florentine  condemns  as  hateful  alike  to  God  and  God's 
enemies  ? 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  speaking  lightly  of  the  respect 
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due  to  constitutional  forms,  all  the  more  essential  under  a  govern- 
ment like  ours  and  in  times  like  these.  But  where  undue  respect 
for  the  form  will  lose  us  the  substance,  and  where  the  substance,  as 
in  this  case,  is  nothing  less  than  the  country  itself,  to  be  over-scrup- 
ulous would  be  unwise. 

Who  are  most  tender  in  their  solicitude  that  we  keep  sacred  the 
letter  of  the  law,  in  order  that  its  spirit  may  not  keep  us  alive? 
]Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  those  who,  in  the  Free  States,  would  have 
been  liis  associates,  but  must  content  themselves  with  being  his  po- 
litical guerilleros.  If  Davis  had  succeeded,  would  he  have  had  any 
scruples  of  constitutional  delicacy?  And  if  he  has  not  succeeded, 
is  it  not  mainly  owing  to  measures  which  his  disappointed  partisans 
denounce  as  unconstitutional? 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  INIr.  Lincoln  has  done 
anything  that  would  furnish  a  precedent  dangerous  to  our  liberties, 
or  in  any  way  overstepped  the  just  limtis  of  his  constitutional  dis- 
cretion. If  his  course  has  been  unusual,  it  Avas  because  the  danger 
was  equally  so.  It  cannot  be  so  truly  said  that  he  has  strained 
his  prerogative,  as  that  the  imperious  necessity  has  exercised  its 
own.  Surely  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never  dreamed  they 
were  making  a  strait-waistcoat,  in  wlaich  the  nation  was  to  lie  help- 
less while  traitors  were  left  free  to  do  their  Avill.  In  times  like 
these,  men  seldom  settle  precisely  the  principles  on  which  they  shall 
act,  but  rather  adjust  those  on  which  they  have  acted  to  the  lines 
of  precedent  as  well  as  they  can  after  the  event. 

This  is  what  the  English  Parliament  did  in  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
Congress,  after  all,  will  only  be  called  upon  for  the  official  draft 
of  an  enactment,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  already  decided  by 
agencies  beyond  their  control.  Even  while  they  are  debating,  the 
current  is  sweeping  them  on  toward  new  relations  of  policy.  At 
worst,  a  new  precedent  is  jiretty  sure  of  pardon,  if  it  successfully 
meet  a  new  occasion.     It  is  a  harmless  pleasantry  to  call  JNIr.  Lin- 
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coin  "Abraham  the  First," — we  remember  when  a  similar  title  was 
applied  to  President  Jackson;  and  it  will  not  be  easy,  we  susjject, 
to  persuade  a  people  who  have  more  liberty  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with,  that  they  are  the  victims  of  despotic  tyranny. 

JMr.  Lincoln  probably  thought  it  more  convenient,  to  say  the 
least,  to  have  a  country  left  without  a  constitution,  than  a  consti- 
tution without  a  country.  We  have  no  doubt  we  shall  save  both; 
for  if  we  take  care  of  the  one,  the  other  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Sensible  men,  and  it  is  the  sensible  men  in  any  country  who  at  last 
shape  its  policy,  will  be  apt  to  doubt  whether  it  is  true  conservatism, 
after  the  fire  is  got  under,  to  insist  on  keejiing  up  the  flaw  in  the 
chinmey  by  which  it  made  its  way  into  the  house.  Radicalism 
may  be  a  very  dangerous  thing,  and  so  is  calomel,  but  not  when  it 
is  the  only  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient.  Names  are  of 
great  influence  in  ordinary  times,  when  they  are  backed  by  the 
vis  inertke.  of  life-long  prejudice,  but  they  have  little  power  in  com- 
parison with  a  sense  of  interest;  and  though,  in  peaceful  times,  it 
may  be  highly  respectable  to  be  conservative  merely  for  the  sake 
of  being  so,  though  without  very  clear  notions  of  anything  in  par- 
ticular to  be  conserved,  what  we  want  now  is  the  prompt  decision 
that  will  not  hesitate  between  the  bale  of  silk  and  the  sliip  when  a 
leak  is  to  be  stopped.  If  we  succeed  in  saving  the  great  land- 
marks of  freedom,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  our  con- 
stitutional boundaries  again.  We  have  no  symjjathy  to  spare  for 
the  pretended  anxieties  of  men  who,  only  two  years  gone,  were  will- 
ing that  Jefferson  Davis  should  break  all  the  ten  commandments 
together,  and  would  now  impeach  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a  scratch  on 
the  surface  of  the  tables  where  they  are  engraved. 

We  cannot  well  understand  the  theory  which  seems  to  allow  the 
Rebels  some  special  claim  to  protection  by  the  very  Constitution 
which  they  rose  in  arms  to  destroy.  Still  less  can  we  understand 
the  apprehensions  of  many  persons  lest  the  institution  of  slavery 
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should  receive  some  detriment,  as  if  it  were  the  balance-wheel  of 
our  System,  instead  of  its  single  element  of  disturbance.  We 
admit  that  we  always  have  thought,  and  think  still,  that  the  great 
object  of  the  war  should  be  the  restoration  of  the  Union  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  at  any  sacrifice  short  of  honor.  And  however  many  hon- 
est men  may  scruple  as  to  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
put  under  bonds  of  honor  by  the  President's  proclamation.  If 
the  destruction  of  slavery  is  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  war,  shall 
we  regret  it?  If  it  be  needful  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  shall  anyone  opjjose  it?  Is  it  out  of  the  question  to  be  con- 
stitutional, without  putting  the  slaveholders  back  precisely  where 
they  were  before  they  began  the  rebellion?  This  seems  to  be  the 
ground  taken  by  the  opposition,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  cer- 
tain that  the  people,  instructed  by  the  experience  of  the  past  three 
years,  will  never  consent  to  any  plan  of  adjustment  that  does  not 
include  emancipation.  If  Congress  need  any  other  precedent  than 
salvs  popiili  S7iprema  lex  for  giving  the  form  and  force  of  law  to 
the  public  will,  they  may  find  one  in  the  act  of  Parliament  which 
abolished  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  Highland  chiefs  in  1747.  A 
great  occasion  is  not  to  be  quibbled  with,  but  to  be  met  with  that 
clear-sighted  courage  which  deprives  all  objections  of  their  force, 
if  it  does  not  silence  them.  To  stop  short  of  the  only  measure  that 
can  by  anj'  possibility  be  final  and  decisive,  would  be  to  pronounce 
rebellion  a  harmless  eccentricity.  To  interpret  the  Constitution 
has  hitherto  been  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  Slavery:  it  will  be 
strange  if  Freedom  cannot  find  a  clause  in  it  that  vnW  serve  her 
purpose.  To  scruple  at  disarming  our  deadliest  foe,  would  be  mere 
infatuation.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  parallel,  except  to  have 
it  decided  that  the  arrest  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  materials  were  a  violation  of  INIagna  Charta;  that  he  should  be 
put  back  in  the  cellar  of  Westminster  palace,  his  gunpowder,  his 
matches,  his  dark-lantern,  restored  to  him,  with  handsome  dam- 
ages for  his  trouble,  and  Parliament  assembled  overhead  to  give 
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him  another  chance  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rishts. 


'o* 


We  beheve,  and  our  behef  is  warranted  by  experience,  that  all 
measures  will  be  found  to  have  been  constitutional  at  last  on  which 
the  people  are  overwhelmingly  united.  We  must  not  lost  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  whatever  is  f'^rfm-constitutional  is  not  necessarily  im- 
constitutional.  The  recent  proclamation  of  amnesty  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  due  time  bring  a  vast  accession  of  strength  to  the  eman- 
cipationists from  the  slaveholding  states  themselves.  The  danger 
of  slavery  has  always  been  in  the  poor  whites  of  the  South;  and 
wherever  freedom  of  the  press  penetrates — and  it  always  accom- 
panies our  armies — the  evil  thing  is  doomed.  Let  no  one  who  re- 
members what  has  taken  place  in  ISIaryland  and  Missouri  think 
such  anticipations  visionary.  The  people  of  the  South  have  been 
also  put  to  school  during  these  three  years,  under  a  sharper  school- 
mistress, too,  than  ever  ours  has  been,  and  the  deadliest  enemies 
of  slavery  will  be  found  among  those  who  have  suffered  most  from 
its  indirect  evils.  It  is  onlj'  by  its  extinction — for  without  it  no 
secure  union  would  be  possible — that  the  sufferings  and  losses  of 
the  war  can  be  repaid.  That  extinction  accomplished,  our  wounds 
will  not  be  long  in  healing.  Apart  from  the  slaveholding  class, 
which  is  numerically  small,  and  would  be  socially  insignificant  with- 
out its  privileges,  there  are  no  such  mutual  antipathies  between  the 
two  sections  as  the  conspirators,  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  have  as- 
serted, and  even  done  their  best  to  excite.  We  do  not  like  the 
Southerners  less  for  the  gallantly  and  devotion  they  have  shown 
even  in  a  bad  cause,  and  they  have  learned  to  respect  the  same  qual- 
ities in  us.  There  is  no  longer  the  nonsensical  talk  about  Cavaliers 
and  Puritans,  nor  does  the  one  gallant  Southron  any  longer  pine 
for  ten  Yankees  as  the  victims  of  his  avenging  steel.  As  for  sub- 
jugation, when  people  are  beaten  they  are  beaten,  and  every  nation 
has  had  its  turn.  No  sensible  man  in  the  North  would  insist  on 
any  terms  except  such  as  are  essential  to  assure  the  stability  of 
peace.     To  talk  of  the  South  as  our  future  Poland  is  to  talk  with- 
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out  book;  for  no  region  rich,  prosperous  and  free  could  ever  be- 
come SO.  It  is  a  geographical  as  well  as  a  moral  absurdity.  With 
peace  restored,  slavery  rooted  out,  and  harmony  sure  to  follow,  we 
shall  realize  a  power  and  prosperity  beyond  even  the  visions  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  orator,  and  we  shall  see  Freedom,  while  she  proudly 
repairs  the  ruins  of  war,^  as  the  Italian  poet  saw  her : — 

"Girar  la  Liberta  mirai 
E  baciar  lieta  ogni  ruina  e  dire 
Ruine  si,  ma  servitii  non  mai." 

(I  saw  Liberty  turn 
And,  joyous,  kiss  every  ruin  and  saj% 
"Ruins,  yes,  but  no  more  slavery.") 


FINIS 
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MADAME    SURRATT 

A  DRAMA  IN  FIVE  ACTS 

By 
J.    W.    ROGERS  "l 

of  the  Washington  Bar 

TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Harmony  being  now  restored  and  the  Union  preserved,  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  the  terrific  scenes  with  which  our  great  Rebellion  closed;  and  beg' 
leave  to  suggest  that  the  harsh  expressions,  put  here  into  the  mouths  of  both 
Confederate  and  Federal  actors,  find  no  place  in  my  own  heart,  nor  in  the 
hearts,  I  trust,  of  any  of  my  countrymen  in  either  section  of  the  Union ;  but 
in  writing  a  drama  of  the  times  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  representa- 
tives of  either  party  speak  as  they  formerly  felt.  If  my  work  should  live,  it 
will  stand  a?  a  beacon  over  a  bloody  sea,  to  warn  our  children,  when  we  who 
fought  upon  it  shall  have  passed  away. 

J.  W.  Rogers. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Thomas  J.  Brashears,  Printer, 

1879 
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MADAME    SURRATT 

.    Drama  in  Five  Acts, 

By 

J.  W.   Rogers,  of  the  Washington  Bar, 

To  be  followed  by 

^'  Pins  in  the  Backs  of  Small  Bugs," 

Satvres  for  the  Times 


Hon.  R.  Merrick  said  on  the  trial  of  John  H.  Surratt: 

"I  presume  there  are  but  few  persons  in  the  United 

States   who    have   not    expressed    the   opinion    that    the 

mother  of  the  prisoner  at   the  bar  was  executed  without 

lufficient  evidence  to  convict  her.  " 

Malice  to  none  ;  but  charity   for  all. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


Copyright  and  Playright  Secured 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

Among  the  rarest  of  Lincoln  items  are  two  plays — neither  was  ever 
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MADAME  SURRATT 

ACT  I 

Scene  I — Boad  near  Arlington — Sentinel  on  Guard. 

First  Sentinel 

]\Iore  numerous  than  pigeons,  when  they  cloud 

The  face  of  Heaven,  by  their  stormy  wings. 

Come  ghostly  couriers,  sweeping  overhead 

To  Ai'lington; 

And  from  the  bowels  of  Earth 

Grey  spirits  mount, 

To  the  same  dread  spot  for  conference. 

Perhaps  the  war  is  closing,  and  those  counselors, 

Of  other  generations,  taking  part. 

May  now  be  agitating  terms  of  peace. 

Last  night  thej^  flocked  around  me;  but  by  Heaven! 

I  would  not  gaze  upon  that  crowd  again — 

INIy  hairs  on  end,  and  cold  drops  flaring  over  me. 

For  all  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  war. 

Their  port  mysterious,  and  unsocial  eyes. 

The  smell  of  coffins,  on  their  midnight  robes, 

And  deep  sepulchral  voices  fright  my  soul. 

{Alarmed  at  foot  falls.     Enter  2nd  Sentinel.) 
'Tis  but  the  sentinel  to  take  my  watch. 
Thank  God  'twas  not  that  bloodless  caravan! 
IMost  welcome,  sentinel;  you  are  just  in  time — 
Now,  fall  asleep  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Second  Sentinel 


First  Sentinel 


Aje,  post  you  to  the  dusky  land  of  Nod, 

Or  sights  more  terrible  than  dreams  will  come. 

Second  Sentinel 

What  of  that  rumor,  in  the  camp — 

That  ghosts  and  goblins   fright  our  soldiers  here? 

Say,  sentinel,  what  time  do  they  appear? 

First  Sentinel 

Sometimes  early;  sometimes  late  they  come; 
But  when  the  mocking-bird,  with  dulcet  note. 
Sweetens  the  midnight  air,  and  whip-poor-\^dlls 
Bewail  so  piteously,  the  master's  lash. 
If  suddenly  they  hush,  and  in  a  tone 
Of  trepidation,  cautious  and  subdued. 
Give  unlinked  harmonies,  as  in  sohloquy, 
Then  look,  and  on  yon  Heights  of  Arlington, 
You'll  see  whole  troops  of  disembodied  spirits. 

Second  Sentinel 

To  see  a  ghost  hath  been  my  life-long  prayer — 

My  nurses  told  me  of  them  long  ago;  ha!  ha!  ha! 

And  preachers — ha!  ha!  ha! — they  make  their  living  by  them. 

But  say,  soldier,  have  you  really  seen  such? 

First  Sentinel 
Last  night  I   saw  them — Aye,  and  heard  them  too — 
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Asses  can  see  their  jirovender,  and  fools, 

Born  to  be  damned- — mere  brutes,  see  nothing  more; 

But  I  was  born  with  a  caul  on  my  face, 

And,  in  fact,  all  lofty  souls  can  see  spirits. 

They  walk  about  the  world  most  numerous, 

When  nations  tremble,  or  great  States  dissolve, 

As  in  Jerusalem,  when  "they  that  slejit  arose 

And  came  into  the  holy  city. 

And  appeared  to  many";  for  those  prisoners  felt 

The  Roman  Empire  shake,  when  God  was  on  the  Cross. 

There!  there  they  go! — your  prayer  is  answered  soon — 

So  follow  them ;  but  as  for  me, 

I'll  see  a  livelier  companJ^ 


Second  Sentinel 

To  the  limit  of  my  watch  will  I  follow  them- 
If  spies,  to  capture,  and  if  ghosts,  to  prove, 
O  that  I  had  a  silver  bullet  now! 


(Exit) 


{Exit) 


Scene  II — Arlington  Cemetery — Ghosts  of  Washington  and 
other  American  heroes — Federal  and  Confederate  Ghosts — 
Of  Columbus,  De  Soto  and  other  discoverers — Pocahontas, 
Poxvhatan  and  other  Indian  Chiefs — John  Brown  on  side  of 
stage,  near  the  audience — Music,  "Star  Spaiigled  Banner" 
Banner  Thirteen  Stars,  Waving. 

Washington 

These  direful  tidings,  and  tliis  day  of  blood, 

Cry  loud  to  Heaven!  and  Heaven  appoints  this  conference. 

liCt  him  who  rendered  in  immortal  verse 

Our  banner — Key  *  of  Maryland — first  speak. 

*  Throughout  the  original  this  is  printed  "Keys." 
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All 


Key,  Key — a  song  from  Key, 


Key 

When  Freedom,  crushed  and  bleeding  on  the  ground, 

Abandoned  every  other  hojje  for  man, 

To  Heaven  she  cried,  and  Heaven,  in  pity,  gave 

This  new-born  world,  uprising  from  the  sea. 

Its  hills  came  forth,  with  kine  and  cattle  cro\Mied, 

And  all  the  valleys  teemed  with  jocund  song. 

Like  cowled  monks  the  misty  mountains  rose, 

To  Heaven's  high  altar,  lighted  by  the  stars; 

Cecilian  thunders  leaped  along  the  skies. 

And  lightnings  darted  in  the  face  of  kings. 

Great  rivers,  flashing  to  the  sun,  rolled  on, 

And  solitude  stood  listening  to  their  cataracts. 

Beneath  the  virgin  soil  were  golden  yams. 

More  luscious  than  the  roots  of  Ind  or  Africa. 

Enormous  melons  lay  upon  the  ground, 

With  nectar  filled — a  banquet  for  the  Gods! 

Gigantic  birds,  unknown  to  other  climes, 

With  coral  neck,  and  beard  upon  their  breasts. 

Of  consequential  step,  and  curious  gobelins. 

Strutted  unconscious  of  a  tyrant's  power — 

A  mammoth  corn  with  golden  ears  w^as  there, 

And  fruit  perennial  smiled  in  eveiy  grove. 

Upon  ten  thousand  plains  fair  flowers  bloomed, 

And  o'er  them,  like  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Dashed  the  wild  herd  of  plunging  buffalo. 

The  waves — ^the  waters  laughed,  and  winds  sang  loud, 

To  freedom  weeping  on  that  distant  shore — 

Up  from  the  dust  she  sprang,  on  w^hirh\inds  flew. 

To  climb  the  mountains  of  her  own  bright  world — 
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Thence  gazing  on  her  children,  all  abroad, 
And  lifting  high  on  standard  to  the  breeze, 
She  sjjread  her  stars  upon  its  ample  folds, 
And  welcomed  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth. 
Accursed  be  he  who  strikes  that  banner  down! 
Thrice  cursed  her  sons  who  would  not  lift  it  up. 
Let  Death  and  leanness  enter  in  their  ranks, 
While  Hell  gaj)es  wide  to  take  them  down! 

Powhatan 

Behold  a  king — no  jewel  in  his  crown. 

But  feathered  from  his  own  imperial  bird. 

Powhatan  salutes  ye — ISIinnehaha's  Lord, 

And  Pocahontas'  father — cheated  of  his  child, 

Who  pined  and  perished  in  a  foreign  land — 

Behold  him  standing  where  his  fathers  stood — 

Ere  yet  the  canting  Christian  crushed  his  heart — 

Burnt  down  his  wigwam,  stole  his  child. 

And  murdered  JMinnehaha  in  her  bed. 

Truth  hast  thou  told,  for  once,  thou  lying  tongue: 

"UiJon  ten  thousand  plains,  fair  flowers  bloomed. 

And  o'er  them,  like  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Dashed  the  wild  herd  of  plunging  buffalo." 

Those  flowers,  now  drooping  with  papooses'  blood, 

And  slain,  like  buffalo,  their  warlike  sires; 

But  chanting  still  their  war  songs  as  they  died. 

They  cursed  your  friendship,  and  j'our  power  defied. 

Well  hast  thou  said,  the  waters  laughed — 

Ah,  yes,  my  INIinnehaha;  fare-thee-well ! 

Thou  Laughing  Water;  fare-thee-well! 

O,  my  JSIinnehaha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

{Eccit,  sobbing.     Exeunt    Indians.) 
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John  Beown 

Now  stand  rebuked  thou  squeaking  trump  of  liberty; 

Harken  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee  more. 

The  red  man,  and  the  black  man,  both  are  men. 

Your  lofty  strain  might  more  become 

Some  patriot,  taught  by  Christian  charity — 

Some  Wilberforce,  or  Cowper,  when  he  cried: 

"I|  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  fan  me  \\hen  I  sleep,  and  tremble  when  I  wake. 

For  all  the  wealth  of  India  bought. 

Or  sinews  ever  earned." 

Vile  Anthro2>ophag« !  your  fathers  all 

Traded  in  human  flesh,  poor  flesh  and  blood! 

But  I  was  Freedom's  first  apostle  on  these  shores. 

And  struck,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  for  the  rights  of  man. 

Key 

To  purchase  captives,  and  to  give  them  homes. 

Redeeming  them  from  death,  or  Pagan  rule; 

Was  ever  merciful;  but  he  who  first 

Enslaved  the  free-born  soul,  must  bear  the  mark  of  Cain. 

Pateick  Heney 

The  captive  once  enthralled,  no  Christian  law 

Forbade  his  change  of  masters,  nay,  sweet  mercy. 

Throughout  all  time,  compelled  her  favored  sons, 

To  buy  the  captive  from  a  cruel  lord — 

From  Jew  or  Vandal — Turk  or  Infidel, 

And  use  his  sei'\ice,  for  the  ransom  paid. 

'Twas  thus  our  Washington,  his  fuglemen 

Restrained,  with  firm,  but  gentle  hand. 

Lo,  ^Vashington  my  witness!  for  he  soothed, 
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With  lighter  chain  the  captive,  driven  to  his  door. 
Aye,  by  your  fathers,  driven  to  Arhngton, 
Chilblains  upon  their  feet,  and  fetters  on  their  hands, 
But  like  those  hemorrhoids,  once  on  Israel  sent, 
The  blains  and  fetters  now  return  to  you. 

Washington 
Charles  Carroll,  speak. 

All 
Hear!  hear!     Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  hear!  hear! 

Carroll 

When  freedom  first  upon  these  shores  unfurled 

The  banner  of  the  cross,  all  earth  rejoiced, 

But  lo,  a  cloud  uprising  from  the  sea — 

At  first  no  bigger  than  a  prophet's  hand, 

Yet  destined  soon  to  burst  upon  mankind! 

England's  armadas,  staggering  on  the  deep, 

Drag  Africa  in  chains  across  the  wave: 

And  freedom  shrieks — commingling  her  sad  tears 

With  thine,   O  Cleopatra,   falling  fast 

On  Plymouth  Rock,  and  freezing  as  they  fall; 

For  there  the  slaver  packed  with  dusky  forms, 

First  vomited  its  curse  and  slavery  on  these  shores; 

The  3Iai/floiver  bore  them,  and  her  pilgrims  sang 

Loud  songs  to  Liberty,  imploring  Heaven 

To  lull  the  storm,  and  land  each  cargo  safe. 

And  when  the  cable  rustled  on  the  shore. 

The  captives'  freedom  lost  for  ever  more 

Those  glorious   Pilgrim   Saints,  all  English  born. 

Rolled  their  white  eyes  to  Heaven  and  twanged  each  nasal  horn, 
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Returning  thanks  that  God  had  given  to  that  shore 

To  be  baptized,  the  poor  benighted  blackamore. 

New  England's  avarice,  and  her  prayerful  sons 

Transfer  the  j^risoner,  to  Southern  clime; 

And  take  Virginia's  gold  their  price  for  blood. 

But  all  may  j^et  be  well;  for  Heaven  is  watchful, 

Though  her  children  weep — sweet  mercy  pleads 

Before  the  King  of  Kings — Pope  Urban  too. 

And  Benedict,  on  every  slaver's  mast — 

Aye!  though  a  King  should  charter  it. 

Have  launched  the  dreadful  curse  of  Rome, 

The  prisoner  transferred  to  Southern  clime. 

May  yet  be  free:  for  mutual  jealousies 

Of  North  and  South,  may  break  his  chain. 

Their  rival  interests,  and  the  shock  of  arms — 

But  not  their  charity,  can  shatter  it; 

For  one  his  seiwice— one  his  vote — demands — 

But  see,  on  yonder  heights  of  Arlington — 

One  eagle  holds  a  trembling  bird — 

Another  eagle  crouching  for  the  prey 

Rushes  to  combat — lo!  they  fight  and  die; 

But  see!  the  bird  hath  mounted  to  the  sky. 

Then  lift  thy  standards,  freedom,  and  thy  cross  display. 

Peal  all  thy  thunders,  let  thy  cannon  peal, 

For  every  chain  is  shattered,  and  the  bondman  free. 

(IMusic.     "Hail  Columhia.") 

Washington 

The  storm  is  passing,  and  the  union  saved; 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  shall  mingle,  side  by  side; 

One  Union  banner  waving  over  all, 

With  glory's  sentinel  to  guard  our  graves. 

And  keep  his  watch,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
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{Enter  Seceded  States,  dressed  in  mourning,   each  with  a 
star  on  her  forehead,  and  a  cross  in  her  hand.) 

First  State 

As  deputy  for  these  fair  States,  I  come, 
To  ask  a  place  upon  that  glorious  banner. 

All 

Father  of  our  country,  hail!  admit  us  there. 

Washington 

Then  lift  each  cross  to  Heaven,  and  swear 
To  guard  that  banner,  till  the  day  of  doom. 

All 

We  swear!  we  swear! 

Amen!     Amen!     (ISIusic.     "Star  Spangled  Banner") 

Key 

That  cross  so  glorious  on  the  battle  field, 
Hath  ten  fold  glory  now,  in  sorrow's  hand ; 
Go  plant  it  then,  above  your  glorious  dead; 
And  leave  it  there,  Oh,  leave  it  on  those  graves, 
That  heave  along  like  ocean's  troubled  waves. 
Protect  it  there,  'gainst  each  invader's  hand, 
For  they  are  all  cradled  in  their  native  land. 
Perhaps  mistaken  in  their  fiery  zeal; 
But  all  Americans,  true  as  their  steel; 
Perchance  too  zealous  for  a  doubtful  right. 
But  Martyrs  to  their  faith,  they  fell  in  fight: 
Then  twine  the  wreath,  and  let  your  crosses  tell, 
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To  coming  time,  where  fruitless  valor  fell. 

Where  sleep  the  brave,  who  left  upon  the  cliffs  of  time 

Their  names  inmiortal,  and  their  deeds  sublime. 

A  moment's  anger,  like  the  tempest's  wrath, 

Swept  in  its  fuiy  o'er  our  country's  path. 

But  there  she  stands,  triumphant  o'er  the  storm. 

Our  stars  and  stripes,  around  her  glorious  form. 

Her  sword  still  red,  but  lifted  high  to  Heaven, 

Proclaims  the  tempest  past,  the  past  forgiven: 

Alas!     She  weeps,  'tis  now  her  sacred  trust, 

To  watch  each  warrior's  grave,  and  guard  his  dust — 

To  guard  the  glory  of  each  soldier's  name, 

And  consecrate  it  to  his  Country's  fame. 

No  foreign  flag  shall  wave  above  her  dead. 

Nor  tyrant  foot,  nor  timid  slave  shall  tread. 

Where  Canby  fought,  or  Stonewall  Jackson  bled. 

But  glory's  banner,  to  their  fathers  dear. 

Shall  catch  from  every  wounded  heart  a  tear. 

And  shine,  a  rainbow,  bright  as  when  it  spanned 

The  first  wild  storm  that  swept  our  native  land. 

Washington 

Yon  morning  star,  our  captain  in  the  sky. 
Commands  us  to  retire  to  our  tents. 

General  Morgan 

Stay,  stay,  regardless  of  the  morning  star. 
Your  loving  harmonies  are  beautiful  indeed. 
Then  hie  ye  to  your  green,  well-tended  graves. 
While  we  return  to  brushwood  and  to  rocks. 
Where  vultures  tore  our  flesh  and  left  our  bones; 
Where  weeping  mothers  seek  for  us  in  vain, 
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And  toil  as  slaves  to  keep  a  little  life 

Still  in  our  baby  brothers  telling  them  the  tale — 

And  when  our  fortunes  stolen  shall  be  returned, 

And  Avhen  magnanimous  as  ye  pretend, 

The  nation  gives  us  graves  and  hands  to  tend  them. 

Aye,  then;  but  not  till  then,  our  dust  can  mingle. 

John  Brown 

You  lie!  your  fortunes  were  not  stolen — we  took 
In  spoils  of  war,  the  gold  which  ye  had  coined 
From  human  blood — 'Twas  I  that  lead  the  van. 
At  Harper's  Ferry  first  I  struck  for  liberty. 
When  your  unequal  laws,  accursed  and  hellish. 
Did  hang  me  hke  a  dog  till  dead,  dead,  dead! 
Then  all  the  North  was  caught  into  a  blaze, 

For  I  was  there — ^(ha!  ha!  ha!)  "John  Brown  was  marching  on," 
Your  moderate  men,  as  Jackson — ours  too — 
Such  snivellers  as  Ellsworth  I  detest, 
And  Lincoln  also,  a  soft-hearted  fool,  > 

Favors  the  rebels  whom  a  man  of  grit 
Had  hung,  and  shot  as  fast  as  they  were  caught. 
I'd  burn  the  serpents — men  and  women  too, 
And  send  them  Avrithing  down  to  hell, 
For  trading  in  human  flesh,  and  turning  men  to  beasts. 
God  gave  no  property  to  man;  but  force 
First  seized  it  trampling  down  the  weak. 
And  weakness  yielded  to  the  brave  and  powerful 
So  strength  prevailed  and  property  arose; 
But  they  who  sing,  "John  Brown  is  marching  on," 
Will  one  day  raze  j'on  cities  from  their  base — 
God  speed  the  day,  and  hell  light  up  their  torches ! 
New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis,  all 
Shall  have  their  guillotines,  to  make  France  tremble — 
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For  her  little  spurt  of  blood,  was  as  notliing  to  that  glorious  sea. 

Give  me  the  men  who  carry  fire  and  sword, 

Give  me  a  INIorton,  Sherman  or  a  Wade, 

To  sweep  with  besoms  of  destruction — 

Then  go,  ye  rebels,  to  the  rocks  again — 

Ye  have  no  country  and  deserve  no  graves! 

General  Morgan 

What  though  we  have  no  country — our  fathers. 
Led  up  by  Washington,  defended  yours; 
And  struck  the  British  lion  at  your  door: 
What  tho'  their  sons  should  have  no  graves — 
"On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground. 
Our  silent  tents  are  spread. 
And  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round. 
The  bivouac  of  our  dead." 

Washington 


This  Avar  of  words  avail  us  not; 
The  Conference  is  ended — let  us  hence. 

John  Broavn 

Go  to,  ye  snivellers,  for  I  alone 
Rushed  single  handed  on  the  Devil's  own; 
And  have  a  right  to  walk  by  day,  while  you 
Are  frightened  by  a  little  morning  dew — 
A  cock  can  scare  ye,  but  yon  morning  star 
Was  my  companion  at  the  gate  of  war — 
At  Harper's  Ferry,  o'er  the  gulches  wide. 
It  led  my  army  to  the  other  side. 
Clambering  o'er  rocks,  by  cyclops  flung. 
In  some  great  battle  when  the  world  was  young 
It  saw  me  strike — Aj^e!  sees  me  striking  still 
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Giving  to  other  men  my  stubborn  will. 

(Booth  passes  and  Exit.) 
There!  there!  Wilkes  Booth!  now  for  a  little  sport. 
I'll  make  the  crater  of  his  soul  my  fort, 
And  Freedom's  bamier,  from  its  heights  unfurled, 
Shall  lead  a  host  of  Devils  through  the  world; 
For  lofty  souls,  by  hellish  impulse  driven, 
Are  Hell's  best  arsenals,  when  toucliing  Heaven; 
And  his,  though  dipped  in  Heaven's  ethereal  blue, 
Hath  craters  vast,  for  Hell  to  thunder  through; 
Then  let  me  seize  its  heights,  and  hold  the  wliile, 
Gazing  on  all  beneath  with  lurid  smile ; 
Then  from  its  pinnacles,  all  stained  with  blood, 
I'll  leap  into  the  raging  multitude; 
And  give  to  working  men  a  higher  law, 
To  hold  the  world  and  capital  in  awe. 
Till  Freemen  of  the  North, 
Whose  children  feed  on  broth. 
Light  up  the  avenging  fire. 
Leaping  from  spire  to  spire — 
]My  spirit  soaring  higher; 
Till  toiling  millions,  find  their  shackles  gone, 
And  shout  to  Heaven,  "John  Brown  is  marcliing  on." 

{Enter  Booth,  and  eocit.) 

t 

See,  see,  he  comes  again,  but  paler  far 
Than  when  I  met  him,  at  the  gate  of  war; 
For  then  a  volunteer — ^most  valiant  man. 
He  joined  Virginia's  troops,  to  meet  my  clan' — 
At  Charleston  guarded  me,  and  saw  me  die. 
But  time  avenges  every  villainy — 
What  though  he  live,  I  have  a  grudge  to  take. 
Which  all  the  villain's  blood  can  never  slake, 
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Then  let  me  drive  him  on  in  crime,  till  men 

Pursue  him,  like  the  tiger  to  his  den — 

Start  at  his  name,  instinctive  turning  round, 

To  find  a  hissing  serpent  in  its  sound, 

Mothers  all  trembling — ^clasping  in  their  arms 

Scared  infants  as  Iiis  passing  shade  alarms; 

While  wrinkled  hags,  by  Avolves  and  witches  nursed, 

Cover  their  faces  at  his  name  accursed. 

Rise,  rise!  ye  mantles  of  the  dead,  and  tear 

The  womb  of  time,  that  I  may  see  him  struggling  there. 

See!  See!  he  strikes  at  yonder  towering  heads 

Whose  murdered  millions  lie  in  gory  beds. 

And  now  prophetic  demons,  in  their  rage 

Ride  on  the  storm — now  stoop  to  j'onder  stage 

And  now  a  prophet's  mantle  on  the  air 

Shakes  pestilence  and  death — my  hangman  there 

Strikes  Lincoln  down;  and  yonder  shooting  star, 

Reveals  the  last  dread  tragedy  of  war! 

See!  See!  the  villain  comes;  but  knows  it  not. 

That  I.  have  marked  the  very  hour,  and  spot — 

Then  rise,  ye  curtains,  of  the  night  and  show 

The  violets  withering,  where  his  foot-prints  glow. 

Ye  Devils  rise  and  jjlunge  into  his  soul. 

Till  the  whole  world  shall  shake  from  pole  to  pole — 

But  when  the  deed  is  done,  and  darkness  shrouds  the  svm. 

And  Lincoln  lies  upon  his  bier. 

Pursue  the  blood-stained  murderer. 

Still  whispering  in  his  ear, 

John  Brow7i  is  marching  on — is  here! 

And  when  in  fire  and  flame,  the  villain  dies, 

Let  thunder  peals  proclaim  it  through  the  skies! 

{Exit.) 

{Enter  J.  Wilhes  Booth.) 
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Booth 


Hyperion,  like  a  chariot  all  on  fire, 

Rides  up  among  the  stars,  and  grey  cold  morning 

Opes  once  more  her  eyes  on  yonder  Capitol — 

Once  more  Virginia  shakes  her  clanking  chains, 

And  lifts  them  up  imj^loringly  to  Arlington — 

Nest  of  her  eagles!  once  so  dear  to  thee! 

O  Libert jM  thy  cradle  and  thj^  tomb! 

O  glorious  Arlington!  Plome  of  a  hero! 

Thy  festive  arches  loath  to  let  them  die. 

Repeated  oft  the  words  of  Washington, 

While  JNIadison,  JNIonroe  and  Jefferson 

Held  high  discourse  on  forms  of  human  right; 

Or  bent  the  bow,  when  strung  too  long. 

To  ladies  fair,  in  many  a  social  hour! 

Here  oft,  alas!  my  own  exulting  voice 

Rang  out  in  childhood's  unsuspecting  glee — 

And  other  voices  calling  me  to  play 

Now  silent  in  their  stiff  and  gory  gi'ay. 

Ah!  j'es,  the  stage  is  sad,  when  those  we  played  with 

Have  all  gone  to  rest!     Then  hear  my  vow 

Ye  murdered  and  neglected  ones,  whose  bones 

Lie  bleaching  on  the  hill  sides  where  we  plaj'ed: 

Not  unavenged  your  ghosts  shall  walk  this  scene — 

Envious  of  the  foeman,  sleeping  in  your  beds. 

And  ])roud  to  stick  their  blue  plebeian  noses 

Even  in  death,  beneath  the  kerchief  of  a  Custis — 

To  have  it  said  that  they  were  lodged  at  Arlington! 

Ye,  our  Fathers — Sons  of  the  South,  look  do^vn! 

And  thou,  Virginia — mother  of  Statesmen — 

Wake  with  the  morning;  but  awake  to  weep! 

For  your  fair  bosom,  once  bedecked  wi'  flowers. 

All  brooched  and  jewelled  o'er  with  golden  corn, 
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Heaves  only  now  with  graves — ^a  nation's  sepulchre! 

And  thou,  my  Maryland,  dear  to  tliis  heart, 

Look  down  from  yonder  hills,  and  judge  me  kindly, 

Ijike  some  poor  mother,  half  demented,  thou 

Dost  rock  the  cradle  of  thy  buried  children, 

Still  muttering  thine  own  immortal  poet's  song, 

Though  half  the  stars  have  fallen  from  his  banner — 

I  cannot  sing  that  song,  but  I  can  perish. 

And  wrestling — clutching  j^on  strong  columns, 

I  will  drag  them  down,  and  Dagon's  host 

Shall  perish  with  me! 

Hark!  hark!  the  reveille  of  yonder  camp! 

Its  rumbling  cannon,  presage  of  a  storm. 

Surcharged  with  thunder,  and  the  bolts  of  death 

Those  clattering  horses  and  war-bearing  messengers; 

Like  vultures  balanced  on  the  dusky  cloud 

That  merry  marching,  measured  to  the  fife. 

The  drum  and  trumpet — shouts,  and  neighing  steeds, 

Proclaim  new  levies  and  a  countless  host 

To  batten  on  the  South,  already  sunk  so  low — 

Nothing  but  Intervention  now  can  save  us — 

What  if  mad  havoc,  riding  in  the  air. 

Should  i^luck  the  tallest  tassels  of  the  field! 

What  if  a  President  and  his  whole  Cabinet 

Were  taken  up  the  Heaven? — Confusion  dire 

All  order  would  confound,  till  France  and  England 

Recognized  the  South,  and  left  her  children  free! 

Down  busy  thoughts!  but  when  I  play  to-night 

Richard  the  Third  shall  live  within  my  soul, 

And  from  the  furnace  of  his  blasted  spirit 

I  will  snatch  a  firebrand  to  light  the  world — 

Will  tear  this  darkness  from  my  native  sky. 

And  set  the  Southern  Cross  in  glory  there!  {Exit.) 
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SCENE  III — Same — Jioad  near  Arlington — Enter  Captain 
Thornton  Powel — Cloak  over  gray  uniform,  supporting  Lilli/ 
Beall. 

Powel 

Come,  come,  be  brave,  the  worst  is  over  now, 

Yon  sail  awaits  us,  and  the  wind  blows  fair — 

See!  see  the  topmast!  how  its  streamers  wave 

And  point  us  to  the  Capitol!     The  guards 

Can  thus  be  flanked,  and  your  brave  brother  saved — 

Once  in  the  city,  we  can  aid  him — 

Madame  Surratt  to  espouse  his  cause. 

And  Booth  to  plead  it  with  the  President — 

Come,  come,  once  more  be  brave;  be  brave  and  win, 

For  never  yet  could  prison  bar,  nor  rib  of  steel. 

Withstand  the  pleadings  of  an  angel's  tongue! 

Lilly 

Alas,  my  poor  brother — now  in  chains! 
I  feel  that  he  can  never  be  exchanged. 
You  wiser  men  may  little  understand  it, 
But  woman's  heart  is  all  a  prophecy, 
And  what  we  know — is  only  what  we  feel — 
Ah,  no,  we  are  too  powerless  to  save  him. 

{SinJis  by  the  road.) 

0  so  weary!  frightened  all  night  long, 

And  trembling  more  for  you,  than  for  myself, 
My  woman's  heart  grows  faint,  and  dies  witliin  me. 
Thrice  have  you  slain  the  guards,  and  thrice  these  hands. 
Staunching  their  wounds,  took  up  the  dreadful  tale. 

(Lifts  up  her  hands  red  with  blood.) 

1  cannot  wash  it  off,  lest  to  your  soul 
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The  damning  spot  should  fly — ^for  we  are  one — 

At  least  were  once,  till  with  an  angry  grasp. 

Unlike  your  own,  you  tore  me  from  those  offices, 

By  jMty  prompted  for  a  dying  foe. 

But  now  we  part,  for  life  is  ebbing  fast, 

And  life,  without  you,  were  worse  than  death. 

But  take  this  rosary,  jjress  it  to  your  heart, 

And  when  the  flowers  of  spring  shall  bloom  once  more 

To  hide  these  bloody  hands  from  Heaven  and  offer 

Sacrifice  for  our  sins;  O  then  remember  me! 

Go  back  to  camp;  you  cannot  pass  yon  guard; 

Go,  Thornton,  fight  the  battles  of  the  South, 

And  leave  me  here  to  die!     Farewell!  farewell! 

Yet  swear,  before  our  parting — swear  once  more, 

To  love  me,  Thornton,  and  to  keep  me  in  your  heart! 

{Taking  rosary  and  twining  it  on  his  wrist.) 

POWEL 

We'll  have  no  parting  yet;  but  let  me  swear. 

And  on  a  soldier's  sword,  (draws)  and  by  the  stars. 

Dumb  witnesses,  whose  soft  and  dewy  eyes 

Have  looked  through  Southern  bowers  on  our  love, 

And  by  yon  mocking-bird,  rehearsing  it 

To  roses,  bent  upon  their  tearful  boughs; 

And  by  the  moon,  whose  silvery  bow  in  Heaven, 

Was  snatched  by  Cupid  when  he  made  us  one — 

One  heart — one  soul — one  life,  and  one  Eternity! 

I  swear  to  love  thee;  and  to  save  thy  brother! 

Lilly — Rising 

Those  words,  like  nectar  jjoured  into  my  soul, 
Supply  new  strength — now  I  can  go, 
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For  gentle  Avords  to  woman's  heart  are  more 

Than  all  the  pom^j  and  glory  of  the  world ! 

Lead  on !  and  I  will  follow  thee 

Though  tempests  rave  and  torrents  sweep  our  path! 

Pow^EL — kissing  her 

Remember,  love,  our  new-born  name — 

Yours  Lilly  Boyd — mine  Payne — remember,  Payne! 

For  Beall  and  Powel  would  betray  our  colors. 

{Exeunt.     Voice  behind  the  scenes.) 

First  Sentinel 
Halt!  halt! 

Sentinel  fires — Clash  of  arms — They  fight  back  to  the  stage 
and  around  it — Sentinel  falls. 

Payne 

O  that  the  wrongs  and  ruins  of  the  South 

Were  centered  in  this  arm — its  thunderbolt 

That  struck  thee  down,  should  strike  the  North  as  well. 

And  quench  with  blood  the  very  fires  of  Hell. 

{E.vit.) 
Scene  IV — Richmond — Before  the  President's  Mansion — Enter 
soldiers,  and  citizens  serenading. 

First  Citizen 

That's  JefF  Davis'  house.     Come,  let's  give  him  Dixie. 

Second  Citizen 

Let's  call  him  out,  and  have  a  speech  first. 

Third  Citizen 
No,  no,  Dixie  first,  and  then  the  speech. 
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Fourth  Citizen 

We  want  no  Dixie  now — first  for  the  speech — 

And  if  he  brings  good  news  from  Lee  or  Longstreet 

Then  we'll  have  Dixie,  but  they  say  that  Petersburg 

Has  fallen — first  make  him  tell  the  news — 

And  then  if  good,  wind  up  with  Dixie — 

But  if  the  news  be   bad,  we'll  shake  him  for  it. 

D n  if  I  don't  lead  the  crowd  to  make  liim  squall. 

Officer 

Peace!     Peace!  vile  braggart!  you  carpet-bag! 

You  d d  tobacco  speculator — fool! 

You  wore  a  cockade  but  never  fired  a  gun. 

And  your  vile  crowd  have  brought  us  to  this  pass. 

Dare  you  criticise  and  underrate 

The  foremost  man  of  all  his  time? 

Why,  Yankeedom  and  the  whole  South  once  vied 

To  stamp  him  current  for  the  bank  of  fame! 

And  you  to  flip,  and  ring  his  metal — bah! 

Were  you  in  JNIexico?  at  INIonterey? 

At  Buena  Vista?     Where  did  you  enlist? 

Our  forlorn  hope,  he  led  at  ]Monterey, 

I  saw  him  mounting  Fort  Diavolo, 

Throttling  the  cannon — daring  death — 

Our  starry  banner  waving  in  his  hand 

Like  winged  seraphim  defjnng  war! 

Begrimed  wdth  powder,  and  besmeared  with  blood, 

He  bore  it  upward — onward — Monterey  Avas  won ! 

"And  there  he  stood,  an  Eagle  in  the  sun." 

At  Buena  Vista  next  our  cause  seemed  lost — 

Taylor  and  Bragg  were  yielding  to  the  storm; 

When  fresh  as  condors  from  the  mountain  heights, 

Rushed  down  ten  thousand  laneers  on  our  left. 
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There  stood  Jeff  Davis — JNIississippi's  sons 

His  hope  of  victory — lo!  they  seem  to  fly. 

His  center  first  retiring,  'til  it  formed 

Into  an  ojsen  V;  but  while  each  branch 

Of  that  dread  letter  on  the  field  of  blood 

Seemed  to  retreat,  and  thus  drew  in  the  foe 

As  flies  into  the  yawning  crocodile. 

He  halted  suddezily,  and  faced  about; 

His  INIississippi  rifles  blazed  along  each  line; 

And  like  a  bosky  hill,  bathed  in  the  sun. 

Or  mounted  mysterious,  rising  in  those  wilds  — 

Or  rather  like  a  hill  of  blasted  pines, 

Those  Lancers — and  their  shattered  lances  lay — 

Jeff  Davis  master  of  the  field; 

And  glittering  on  the  heights  of  fame! 

Wild  with  delight,  a  glorious  nation  then 

Her  preferments  and  honors  proffered  him; 

Her  power  supreme,  to  hold  the  helm  of  way, 

She  gave  into  his  hands,  her  record — his! 

Then  Senator,  he  scorned  and  held  at  bay, 

Like  a  great  mountain,  standing  in  the  sea, 

The  raging  billows  of  fanatic  strife — 

'Til  warning  them  in  vain,  his  hope  had  fled; 

And  now  tho'  batthng  'gainst  the  world  in  arms, 

He  leads  the  land  of  Washington  to  war. 

For  four  long  j'ears,  undaunted  and  sublime, 

He  stands — the  brightest  mark  upon  the  cliffs  of  Time! 

{Soldiers — Huzza!    Huzza!    Huzza!) 

Davis!     Davis!     Davis!     Huzza!     Huzza!     Huzza! 
{Enter  Davis  on  balcony.) 
Fellow  Citizens: — It  always  gives  me  j^leasure  to  meet  you.  for 
I  know  your  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  the  sovereignty 
of  States. 
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Greece  in  her  palmiest  day,  was  a  great  Confederate  govern- 
ment— as  such,  she  fought  at  Thermopylae,  Platea  and  Salamis; 
Nor  ever  yielded  to  domestic  or  foreign  tyrants,  until  her  sovereign 
States  succumbed  to  Federal  power.  You,  fellow  citizens,  are 
fighting  for  States'  rights,  and  for  State  sovereignty,  guarded  by 
Constitutional  authority.  You  are  fighting  against  Federal  power, 
a  mere  creature  and  servant  of  the  States — Your  cause  is  just, 
and  millions  of  brave  men  throughout  the  North  now  shackled  by 
the  grip  of  war,  are  with  you.  They  hold  as  you  do,  that  no  aggre- 
gation of  States — no  vast  mob  of  many  nations — no  raging  com- 
mune should  dictate  to  a  free-born  people,  and  enslave  their  sons. 
What  though  Ave  fail  in  battle,  these  brave  men,  inspired  by  your 
example,  will  yet  sustain  the  cause  for  which  your  sons  are  bleeding. 
Remember  the  real  issue — slavery  was  only  an  exciting  element, 
trumped  up  by  cunning  demagogues  to  lead  the  mob.  They  know 
full  well,  that  our  slaves  are  by  far  the  happiest  peasantry  on  earth 
— better  in  their  condition  now,  than  when  driven  by  Yankee  mas- 
ters: from  whom  our  fathers  purchased  them;  and  this  the  negroes 
understand:  they  also  understand  that  their  condition  is  infinitely 
better  than  that  of  many  white  slaves  of  the  North,  some  of  whose 
masters  so  cruelly  oppress  them.  Then  let  us  keep  to  the  issue — 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States — and  should  our  last  army  go  do^Ti  in 
battle,  our  cause  will  still  survive.  The  whole  world  now  com- 
bined against  us,  may  conquer  on  the  field.  But  the  brave  and 
true  men  of  the  North  threatened  by  a  raging  commune,  will 
clamor  for  Constitutional  safeguards;  and  be  compelled  to  call 
our  sons,  in  peaceful  armor — or,  if  need  be,  with  the  sword — per- 
haps ourselves — to  fight  for  Constitutional  liberty,  and  for  the 
rights  of  man. 

Fellow  citizens  and  fellow  soldiers,  I  bid  you  good  night. 

All 
Huzza!     Huzza!     Huzza! 

{Eoceunt.) 
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ACT  II 


Scene  1 — President's  Mansion — Lincoln  reading  MSS. — Music- 
John  Brown,  in  the  distance. 

Lincoln 

We  want  no  commune  here — want  no  secession  neither — 

No  John  Brown  marching  on,  nor  squeahng  Diane; 

Except  it  be  to  play  them  for  a  little  sport — 

Key  was  a  Southern  man  and  born  in  INIaryland, 

And  his  Star  Spangled  Banner  will  be  played 

With  Hail  Columbia,  till  the  day  of  doom. 

For  golden  songs  descending  to  a  nation, 

Make  through  all  time  her  best  inheritance; 

And  the  recreant  wretch,  who  could  relinquish  them, 

So  dear  to  his  fathers,  whether  North  or  South, 

And  in  a  corner,  like  a  cricket  chant, 

"John  Brown  is  marching  on,"  or  Dixie — 

0  I  have  no  patience  with  such  men ! 

So  when  the  commune  bawl,  or  Southern  fool 
Sticks  a  cockade  upon  his  fiery  breast; 

1  know  the  fitful  storm  must  pass  away; 
Impartial  men,  on  either  side,  will  lead 
The  people  and  return  ere  long  to  union. 
So  let  the  fools  rip,  a  day  is  near  at  hand 
When  reason  can  be  seated  on  her  thi'one, 
And  this  great  union  snatched  from  ruin, 
Our  stars  and  stripes  shall  float  along  the  sky 
Wherever  the  sun  shines  or  waters  roll! 
Secession  is  a  thing  most  foul  and  pitiable, 

A  kind  of  cross-eyed,  ill-contrived  abortive — 
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Ben  Butler  in  another  form;  but  uglier — 

A  blot  upon  the  North,  as  well  as  on  the  South — 

A  rojje  of  sand,  disintegrated  from  the  start — 

The  laughing-stock,  and  jest  of  all  mankind! 

Never  were  sane  men  so  thoroughly  misled! 

As  they  who  clamor  for  secession — 

Whether  in  INIassachusetts  or  in  Carolina — 

For  ]\Iassachusetts  first  conceived  the  monster, 

And  her  grim  legislature  gave  it  birth — 

JefF  Davis  took  it  to  his  arms,  and  now 

The  whole  world  trembles  in  its  presence. 

'Tis  but  the  commune  in  another  form — - 

States  riding  on  the  storms  of  human  passion, 

Poor  John  Brown  marching  on,  and  nothing  else. 

{Enter  a  messenger,  hearing  dispatches — 
Lincoln  reads  them.) 

Well,  the  Rebellion  drags  along,  and  though 

Its  back  is  broken,  still  its  fiery  fangs 

Are  dangerous  as  ever,  and  its  rattling  tail 

Forewarns  that  they  may  "fight  to  the  last  ditch;"  '         \ 

And  fight  they  will,  if  driven  to  despair — 

If  we  insist  on  blotting  out  their  States  | 

And  turning  them  to  Provinces — if  soldiers 

]\Iust  be  kept  to  garrison  their  homes; 

And  men  like  Butler  give  those  soldiers  leave. 

For  fancied  insults,  or  a  scornful  look 

To  make  their  daughters  women  of  the  town. 

By  heavens !  they'll  fight  it  out,  and  I  would  too. 

Now  some  would  burn  and  crucify  the  South,  I 

Beechers  and  Brownlows,  and  a  host  of  saints 

All  preaching  love,  to  cut  Confederate  throats. 

But  I  myself  was  born  in  old  Kentuckj^ 

And  have  a  soft  place  in  my  heart  for  her. 
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3Iy  dear  old  mother  sleeps  among  her  liills, 

Jly  fathers  too  all  sleep  in  Old  Virginia, 

And  her  greatest  statesmen  have  been  mj'  friends, 

But  "by  the  eternal  Gods,"  as  Jackson  said, 

"I'd  hang  them  high  as  Haman  to  preserve  this  Union." 

Yet  could  we  make  an  honorable  peace 

The  South  should  have  protection,  and  return 

To  join  us  in  a  great  regenerated  country. 

Freedom  to  all  inscribed  upon  our  banner. 

And  in  our  hearts  "forgiveness  for  the  past." 

"Malice  to  none;  but  charity  for  all." 

And  when  this  tempest  shall  have  passed  away 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory  stretched 

From  every  soldier's  grave,  to  every  heart 

In  this  great  land  shall  swell  the  paaan  of  our  victory! 

{Edit.) 


Scene  II — President's  grounds — Enter  Dr.  Mary  Trotter  in  male 
attire — Beecher  meeting  her. 

Dk.  INIary 

O  ]Mr.  Beecher!     ISIr.  Beecher,  how  fortunate  to 

]\Ieet  you  here.     Come  now,  introduce  me  to  the  President. 

Beecher 

Certainly — He'll  be  here  in  a  moment  — 
Dr.  j'ou  are  looldng  remarkably  well — 
See,  there  he  comes! 

(Lincoln  approaches.) 
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Beecher 

Allow  me  to  present  you,  INIr.  President, 
Our  great  Surgeon,  Dr.  INIary  Trotter. — 

Lincoln 

Indeed!     I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Dr.  INIary, 

So,  Dr.,  you  cut  soldiers'  legs  off,  eh?  ha!  ha!  ha! 

But  don't  you  feel  queer,  when  you  cut  a  man?  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Take  care,  Dr.,  that  you  don't  get  your  own  leg  broke. 

For  then  you'll  have  to  send  for  Beecher. 

Dr.  INIary 

No  need  of  sending,  he'll  be  sure  to  come,  i^ 

liike  a  good  pastor — loving  all  his  lambs! 

But,  ]Mr.  President,  I  came  from  Ford's, 

To  ask  your  Cabinet  to  Booth's  great  play. 

Here  are  the  invitations — ten  in  number.  i 

{Giving  them.) 
Oh,  he's  an  angel,  sir — almost  a  God — 
And  all  the  women  of  the  to^vn  are  crazy  for  him.  '■'. 

!j 

Lincoln  ' 

I  hope  you  are  not  a  woman  of  the  town —  Ji 

Dr.  Mary 
O  yes  I  am,  but  hold  to  woman's  rights —  ,j 

Lincoln 

Take  care  that  you  don't  hold  to  something  else, 
For  Booth  would  make  you  change  your  politics, 
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And  if  you  married  him — one  thing  I  know, 

He'd  have  them  breeches  off,  and  make  you  wear  a  frock. 

Good-bye! — Good-bye — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Dr.  Mary 

No,  sir;  I'll  wear  them  to  the  bitter  end — 


{Exit.) 


Lincoln —  ( laughing ) 
Beecher,  which  is  her  bitter  end? 

Beecher 

Perhaps  your  excellence,  she  means  her  latter  end, 
A  most  important  thing;  for  all  must  die — 
The  cares  of  State,  the  coronet  and  crown — 
Upheavings  of  a  mighty  land  like  this 
And  of  our  little  bosoms — all  must  sink 
To  rest,  and  be  forgotten  in  the  grave. 
Then  "the  true  inwardness"  must  all  come  out. 
To  me,  to  you — and  all  of  us,  that  day 
Approaches  like  a  thief — "nest  hiding"  then — 
Our  loves  and  hates,  and  all  our  little  schemes 
Will  leave  us  "on  the  ragged  edge,"  of  time — 
Each  in  his  narrow  bed  and  married  to  the  worm! 


(Exeunt.) 


Scene  III — Booth's  room  in  Washington — Portraits  on  the  wall 
of  the  Booths,  Beall,  and  Lilly. 

Booth 
Richard  was  a  villain  "of  the  whole  cloth;" 
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And  sweet  relenting  nature  never  touched 

A  single  chord  in  his  abandoned  bosom. 

He  slew  alike  the  innocent  and  guilty, 

To  make  their  trunks  his  stepping-stones  to  power; 

This  I  was  never  formed  for,  but  by  Heaven! — 

As  Curtius  leaped  into  a  gulf,  so  I, 

To  save  my  native  land,  would  plunge 

Into  the  seething  cauldron  of  a  nation's  wrath — 

Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth  nor  hell  could  jjluck  me  thence ; 

But  ere  one  leaps  into  a  gulf,  perhaps — 

'Twere  well  to  write  some  record  on  the  cliff, 

That  they  who  come  hereafter  may  divine 

What  hopes  he  built  upon,  and  why  he  fell. 

{Writes  letter  to  Clark  and  leaves  it  on  table.) 

Yes,  in  the  fiery  tempest  that  must  rise, 

Naught  less  than  miracles  could  save  me ; 

Lascivious  Fortune  then,  to  Judas  turned, 

]\Iay  crack  upon  my  cheeks ;  but  I  will  hurl 

Her  kisses  back  to  meet  their  swords  and  staves, 

And  fall  at  last,  if  fall  I  must. 

Like  Brutus,  not  sustained  by  Senators — 

No!  not  like  Brutus,  with  a  host  of  friends. 

Creeping  beliind  the  kisses  of  a  Casca,  no! 

But  like  Niagara,  all  alone  in  power, 

One  patriot  soul  shall  leap  upon  the  gulf 

And  leave  eternal  rainbows  where  it  plunged ! 

Not  sixty  Senators  to  vanquish  Caesar, 

But  one  strong  arm  to  prop  a  falling  cause — 

I^ike  Bnitus  striking  for  the  rights  of  man, 

Perhajjs  like  Brutus,  on  the  plains  of  Phillippi, 

Weltering  in  blood,  despairing  and  abandoned, 

Traduced,  and  scorned,  and  hated  for  the  time 

That  CfEsar's  armies  parceled  out  the  world; 
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Yet  living  on  and  honored  by  mankind; 

So  be't;  and  when  the  world  forgets  a  Brutus 

Then,  but  not  till  then,  my  fame  shall  die. 

For  I  will  live  when  yonder  dome  shall  piecemeal  fall, 

When  yonder  trumpets  to  the  judgment  call, 

And  ruin  writes  the  epitaph  of  all! 

{Enter  Thornton  Powel.) 
Why,  Thornton  Powel,  Heavens!  how  came  you  here? 
How  pass  their  lines!     What  news,  my  boy? 

Powel 

How  jiass  their  lines?     I  have  a  ready  tongue. 

Whose  tliirst}^  edge  {draining  bloody  sword)  lapjiing  the  blood  of 

dogs 
For  three  contentious  nights,  can  answer  you. 
Challenged  at  every  turn,  pursued,  hemmed  in, 
And  fighting  inch  by  inch,  this,  my  best  friend, 
Procured  our  passage  hither! 

Booth 
What  from  our  army?     What  news,  my  boy? 

Powel 

My  grey-haired  sire — God!  can  it  be  true! 
Pursuit  being  vain,  they  sought  my  father's  house, 
And  slew  him,  helpless,  pleading  for  his  life. 
INIy  sisters  then,  to  save  themselves  from  shame, 
Lucretia's  guiltless  dagger  seized  and  died; 
I  saw  it  not — yet  see  it  standing  there — 
Yon  blazing  roof!  the  tears  and  blood  that  fell. 
Freeze  me  with  horror  while  the  tale  I  tell. 
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Booth 

Horrible!  most  horrible!     Oh,  it  was 

A  dark  and  damned — most  infernal  deed; 

Yet  they  who  perish  now  are  Fortune's  favorites, 

Nursed  in  a  quiet  cell,  protected,  safe, 

And  mingling  with  the  dust  for  which  they  died. 

Unused  to  fawning,  your  Virginia  blood 

Could  never  crawl  and  creep  as  things  do  here. 

Better  to  die  and  bid  the  world  farewell. 

To  stride  the  withers  of  some  windy  blast, 

And  ride  through  lightnings  to  the  gate  of  Heaven, 

Than  lick  a  master's  hand  for  place  and  power. 

0  I  do  hate  the  creeping  things  called  men — 

And  most  those  Southern  men  who  skulk  and  cringe- 
The  smell  of  mules  and  negroes  they  delight  in; 
But  powder  scares  them,  and  the  villains  crawl. 
Take  comfort  then — cheer  up — 'twill  all  be  well. 
What  from  our  army?     What  from  Lee? 
What  of  the  truce  at  City  Point? 

POWEL 

All  overtures  for  peace  have  been  rejected, 
And  our  bleeding  army,  stung  to  their  wounds 
By  base  conditions  offered,  flew  to  arms. 

1  fear  that  all  is  over — our  base  is  cut. 
And  Sheridan  goes  raiding  in  the  rear; 

Lee  struggles  like  a  storm-tossed  vessel  stranded, 
When  every  billow  sweeps  her  groaning  deck, 
God  only  knows  how  long  she'll  weather  it! 

Booth 
Then  shall  we  have  another  act  to  play! 
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Rome's  Campus  INIartius,  with  her  three  conspirators, 
Shall  take  the  stage  in  Washington.     What  think  you? 

Po\vt:l 

You  speak  in  parables.     Speak  out, 

For  I  was  always  blunt — perhaps  too  frank. 

Speak  out  and  show  the  bottom  of  your  mind. 

Booth 

Richard  the  Third  is  on  the  boards  to-night, 
And  you  shall  learn  the  lesson  while  I  play. 

POWEL 

Impossible,  for  I  return  to-night. 

Booth 
Whither? 

POWEL 

To  my  command. 

Booth 
Then  wherefore  did  you  come? 

PowEL  (Pointing  to  Lilly's  picture.) 

T'  escort  that  lady. 

Booth 

What!     Lilly  Beall?  and  is  she  here? 
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POWEL 

At  jMadame  Surratt's ;  but  we  have  changed  our  names. 
Remember  to  call  her  Lilly  Boyd;  as  for  me, 
jMv  name  is  Payne.     Be  sure  to  get  it  right, 
For  should  the  bloodhounds  scent  my  track 
They'd  hang  me  for  a  spy. 

Booth 

A  halter  v/ould  then  take  the  place  of  Lilly's  arms. 

0  that  I  too  could  have  so  fair  a  gibbet! 
For  one  less  beautiful  might  soon  be  mine! 

Say,  why  this  risk,  and  wherefore  did  she  come? 

Payne 

Of  course  you  know  her  brother  has  been  captured? 

Booth 
Lieutenant  Beall?     jSTo,  not  a  word;  come,  tell  it  me. 

Payne 

Captured,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  t'  escort  his  sister 

1  come  on  furlough;  but  return  to-night, 
And  you  should  see  her  to  New  York. 
Where  she  expects  to  find  him. 

Booth 

By  Heaven!  he's  dearer  to  this  love-lack  heart 
Than  all  my  kindred — brothers,  sisters — all. 
Except  my  mother  and  my  murdered  friends. 
Captured,  you  tell  me?     Where  and  when? 
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Payne 


Some  telegrams  we  sent  will  soon  be  answered. 
And  j'ou  shall  know  to-night  what  prison  holds  him. 
INIy  time  is  short.     Take  Lilly  to  your  charge; 
I  have  a  long  and  dangerous  road  before  me. 

Going,  shakes  hands.     "Good-night.' 

Booth — {Holding  Potcel  confidingly.) 

Stay!  stay! 

When  you  return  to  camp  remember  this — 

And  should  it  happen,  say  "I  told  you  so." — • 

Mark  well  my  words,  and  pin  them  to  your  heart. 

Defeats  are  sometimes  turned  to  victory; 

A  sinffle  arm  can  sometimes  turn  the  tide  of  war. 

Now,  I  am  hatching  up  a  brand  new  play; 

Be  ready  for  your  part;  take  Brutus  if  you  like. 

Pow^EL 

O!  that  of  Brutus  could  be  moulded  now. 
And  leaping  from  the  fiery  furnace  of  this  war, 
Bring  curses  down  upon  his  towering  head, 
From  hyjiocrites  and  villains  to  the  end  of  time! 

Booth 
Say  Powel,  did  you  know  that  Brutus  was  a  coward? 

POWEL 

"He  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all." 

Booth 
Aye,  but  his  gizzard  was  so  thin  of  grit 
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That  Cassius  was  required  to  grind  its  purpose. 
Else,  had  its  blunted  edge  proved  most  abortive; 
And  to  speak  truly,  mine  needs  whetting  too; 
But  you  could  grind  it,  Powel,  to  such  keenness 
That  it  would  rip  the  very  womb  of  time. 
And  send  great  spirits  thro'  to  Heaven — yea; 
Could  cleave  the  dome  of  3'onder  Capitol. 
Come,  tell  me,  Powel,  do  you  see  anything? 
Look  in  my  eye;  behold  your  image  there. 

{Holding  his  hand,  puts  the  other  arm  around  him.) 
Perhaps  our  hearts,  now  laid  together  thus. 
And  linked  so  long  in  boyhood's  trustful  love. 
Like  shells,  by  tyrant  Neptune  cast  ashore — 
Might  whisper  "vengeance" — "Brutus,"  "Cassius" — "Home." 

Powel —  ( Releases  himself. ) 

Would  God  that  I  were  Cassius,  and  could  find 
A  Brutus  bold  enough  to  strike  my  palm! 

Booth — (Striking  palms.) 

Soft!  soft!     Now,  should  our  armies  fail,  do  you 
INIount  as  Virginius  did,  and  ride  to  Rome — 
The  very  valleys  shouting  to  your  horse's  hoofs — 
Virginia's  valleys  shouting  back  to  Heaven: 
"Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!"     Rome  is  free ! 

Powel 

How  shall  I  read  in  all  this  trash, 

The  purpose  of  your  soul.     Speak  out. 

Booth 

What  if  the  President  were  sent  to  Heaven, 
Would  France  and  England  recognize  the  South? 
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POWEL 


If  Cerberus  should  meet  me  in  the  way, 

I'd  off  with  both  his  heads,  while  you  forsooth, 

Would  decollate  but  one,  to  make  the  dog  more  hideous. 

Booth 
No  dread  of  law?     No  qualms  of  conscience,  eh. 

Po^rEL 

Conscience  and  law?     Yes,  these  shall  point  the  way, 

As  taught  us  by  the  statesmen  of  our  day. 

"A  higher  law"  has  lately  been  proclaimed, 

As  better  far  that  what  our  fathers  framed; 

Seward  proclaimed  it;  Lincoln  holds  it  good, 

To  fill  the  world  with  misery  and  blood. 

"That  higher  law"  deprived  us  of  the  slaves 

Our  fathers  purchased  from  the  canting  knaves, 

Because  forsooth  we  would  not  wear  the  chain 

Of  tariffs  levied  only  for  their  gain. 

They  crushed  State-rights,  to  make  that  chain  secure, 

Then  gave  to  Federal  jsower  what  States  possessed  before, 

And  having  numbers — Vandals  from  afar — ■ 

"Cried  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

Down  came  their  armies,  and  the  fiends  accursed 

Our  homes  invaded  with  infernal  lust. 

From  blazing  roofs  our  helpless  women  driven, 

]\Iade  suicide  their  last  apjieal  to  Heaven, 

Imjjloring  God,  yet  tearing  wide  their  wounds, 

At  sight  of  which  o'er  sickened  nature  swoons. 

All  this  and  more  the  conscience  justifies, 

If  we  may  trust  their  snivelling  and  their  lies. 

That  "Higher  Law"  a  mask  for  crime, 
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To  suit  the  pious  knavery  of  our  time. 
Command  me  then,  and  if  our  armies  fail, 
Prepare  your  play,  and  put  me  in  the  cast, 
For  I  will  fight,  and  fight  them  to  the  last. 


Booth 


{Exit.) 


His  heart  was  gentle  as  his  love  for  Lilly, 

Ere  this  unnatural  war  had  tongued  its  wounds; 

And  yet  to  the  tiger's  fierceness  could  it  rise 

Where  o'ertopping  insolence  presumed  too  far, 

I  well  remember  how  he  struck  a  giant  once, 

For  giving  insults  to  a  helpless  woman. 

First  with  his  hand ;  but  drawing  then  his  sword, 

He  clove  the  villain  to  his  buttocks. 

With  three  such  men,  knit  firmly  to  my  soul, 

This  drama  could  be  played;  but  wthout  such 

'Twould  drag  upon  the  stage,  and  prove  abortive. 

Yet  every  actor  cannot  be  a  star. 

And  I  must  cast  this  piece  for  humbler  stock. 

{Knocks.     Enter  Herold,  dressed  gaily  tvith  flowers.) 

Herold 

They  say  that  we  are  w^ondrously  alike. 

"Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

]\Iade  glorious  summer  by  the  sun  of  York" — 

Booth 

Come,  butterfly,  if  I  should  blow  a  candle  out 
Could  you  blow  out  another? 
Tell  Atzerodt  to  come  in  here. 

{Exit  Herold.) 
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This  shallow  boy  will  ape  me  to  the  last; 

And  like  the  monkej^  shaving  as  his  master, 

The  poor  thing,  ere  long,  may  vent  his  Avindpipe. 

Vain  of  mj'  friendship,  he  would  die  to  serve  me,        i 

While  Atzerodt,  for  money,  would  encounter  h-11; 

And  yet  I  scarcely  fancj^  thus  with  murders 

To  conspire.     What  is  conscience  after  all? 

Perhaps  the  ghost  of  early  training  throws 

Its  shadow  on  the  path  of  desperate  deeds, 

Or  creeps  behind  to  hold  the  elbow  back. 

O  coward  conscience,  trembling  at  a  nightmare! 

Poor  spaniel,  jjawing  at  thj'  master's  door ! 

Vile  shadow,  cast  by  some  obtrusive  light — 

Ah,  yes,  a  light!  and  that  is  what  we  dread — 

A  light  more  piercing  than  th'  unpupiled  eye 

Of  day — burning  like  jihosi^horus  in  bones — 

Unseen  and  covered  by  the  womb  of  darkness, 

Yet  giving  keenness  to  the  stings  of  memorj'. 

And  penetrating  every  chamber  of  the  soul. 

Let  him  who  boasts  his  freedom  bawl  with  fools ; 

But  all  of  us  are  slaves  and  cowards  from  the  start! 

{Enter  Herold  and  Atzerodt — Booth  abstracted.) 

Atzerodt 
Veil  jNIaster  Booth,  vy  did  you  send  for  me? 

Booth 

Not  now,  not  now,  eh;  some  other  time  will  do. 
For  I,  eh,  am  going;  but  both  of  you,  eh,  remember 
I'll  need  your  services  some  other  time — 
Yours,  Atzerodt,  for  money — Herold,  yours 
For  love.     Both  meet  me  here  to-morrow  night. 
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Atzerodt 
Veil,  de  best  time  for  anyting  is  now. 

Booth 
No,  no;  not  now;  some  other  time;  some  other  time. 

Atzerodt 

Veil,  shentlemens,  mit  money  you  can  buy  me. 
For  I  can  cut  dem  throats  as  good  as  any  man. 

Booth 
Why  do  you  speak  of  cutting  throats? 

Herold 
He  takes  us  both  for  murderers. 

Atzerodt 

Yes,  shentlemens,  I  listened  mit  de  key-hole 
Ven  you  and  Payne  vas  fightin'  fur  de  last ; 
Mine  Got,  I  knows  it  all — give  me  de  monish. 
Tells  me  vat  fur  do — gives  me  de  knife, 
An'  tells  me  who,  fur  dead  mens  tells  no  tales. 

Booth 
Begone,  base  cut-throat.     Go!  begone,  begone! 

O  how  the  villain  freezes  up  my  blood. 

Atzerodt — Going 

Veil,  you  sent  fur  me,  and  I  can  go; 
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But  if  I  tells  de  policeman,  vat  fur  den? 
And  Dr.  ISIary  Trotter — vat  for  her? 
She  listens  mit  de  key-hole,  too!  ha,  ha; 
Vat  if  she  tell  de  President!  vot  den! 
Sometings,  you  bet  I  don't  likes  pretty  veil. 


Booth 


{Going.) 


Stay,  stay;  my  blood  was  frozen  by  your  villainy; 
But  meet  me,  in  the  green-room,  when  the  play 
Shall  warm  it.     Then  >vill  I  cast  your  several  parts. 

{Exit  H.  and  A.     As  they  go  out  John  Brown  lises  tcith  ser- 
pents over  Booth's  head.     Booth  looking  at  his  watch.) 
'Tis  just  an  hour  ere  the  play  begins; 
But  Richard  shall  be  aped  as  ne'er  before  on  earth. 
For  I  will  fit  the  deep  intents  of  his  dark  soul 
So  nicely  to  mine  own,  that  all  shall  cry 
"  'Tis  he!  'tis  he!  "     My  father's  ghost  once  more. 
Shall  put  the  buskin  on — his  father's  too, 
Shall  stride  the  stage,  and  fill  my  soul        ' 
With  all  the  fiery  vengeance  of  our  race. 

{Enter  Dr.  Mary  Trotter.) 
What,  again  obtruding!     Woman,  go,  go. 
Take  back  your  letter  with  its  sickening  vows — 
Its  baby-puking  of  immodest  love. 

Dr.  Mary — {Snatching  it.) 

Then  give  it  me,  and  learn  that  woman's  wrath 
Hath  ten-fold  fury  for  her  love. 

{Reads  aside.) 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  aha! — a  pretty  thing  to  love! 

{Aside,  reads.) 
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Remember  your  promise  to  write  or  come  early; 
John  will  be  off  to  Richmond  in  the  morning. 
Aha\     From  home.     The  widow  there? 

{To  Booth.) 

And  you  to  spurn  me  for  a  wrinkled  hag! 

The  strumpet;  I'll  tear  her  very  eyes  out; 

The  Rebel  wench;  I'll  hang  her  on  a  gibbet, 

And  you  shall  dangle  by  your  lady  love. 

The  hag!     I'll  give  you  both  a  s^^^ng^ng  hammock 

For  your  marriage  bed!     I'll — I'll — 

Booth 

I  cannot  bear  your  costume,  and  your  face 
Pecks  like  a  hawk,  into  my  very  soul. 
Whether  man  or  woman,  whate'er  thou  art, 
]\Ionster — I  cannot  brook  your  presence — go! 

Dr.  Mary 

Now  mark  me,  Traitor,  I  will  have  your  heart. 

Since  beauty  cannot  win  it,  fury  can; 

For  I  will  clutch  it  in  these  polycarpal  bones. 

And  hurl  it  down,  and  stamp  it  in  the  dust. 

Or  snatch  it  on  myt  cane,  and  swing  it  high, 

Then  v.'ill  I  hang  it  in  the  marketjjlace. 

To  be  pecked  at  by  hawks,  and  vultures  tamed 

To  loyal  citizens,  since  men  have  turned  to  beasts. 

Go,  Traitor;  scheme  with  Atzerodt  and  Payne; 

But  I  will  ]mt  detectives  on  your  track. 

Ha!  ha!     I'll  have  your  heart,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

And  her's — her  eyes — her  heart — her  neck  with  yours. 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

(Exit.) 
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Booth 


Poor  double-sexed,  and  most  unnatural  thing — 

Essence  of  Yankee  impudence  and  guile; 

I'll  play  my  part  so  boldh%  and  with  art 

So  like  to  Tarquin  Brutus,  that  your  charge 

Shall  fly  to  chaff".     A  pretty  thing  to  love! 

Crow-footed  Time  now  clawing  at  her  temples ; 

The  shadow  of  his  wing  upon  her  cheek, 

And  his  black  beak  bent  down  between  her  eyes — 

That  forked  costume,  too.     O  hideous! 

But  I  am  wasting  gasHght  on  too  poor  a  thing. 

{Turns  off  the  gas.) 
Richard  now  waits  to  don  me  with  his  hump, 
To  breath  his  fiery  vengeance  in  my  soul. 
And  I  will  lead  his  ghastly  crowd  to  crimes 
Unaudited  in  these  most  Christian  times; 
When  Tyrants,  in  the  gorgon  mask  of  law, 
Our  kindred  slay,  to  hold  the  world  in  awe, 
^Ve,  too — without  a  mask — on  Freedom's  heights 
Will  strike  them  down,  and  perish  with  our  rights! 

{Exit  Booth.) 


Scene  IV — Booth's  Room—Bedl's  and  Lilly's  portraits  on  the 
•wall — Enter  Conger  and  Baker,  detectives. 

Baker 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  this  is  his  room? 

Conger 
No,  not  sure. 
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Baker 
Well,  I  am  sure  of  one  thing. 

Conger 
What's  that? 


Baker  | 


Why,  that  we  detectives  might  be  shot 
As  well  as  any  other  men. 

Conger 
And  Booth  is  a  dead  shot  with  a  pistol. 

Baker 
Let's  be  sure — strike  a  light. 

Conger 

O  no  danger — his  play  won't  be  out  for  two  hours  yet.  He  plays 
Richard  the  Third  to-night;  and  that's  a  long  play.  Besides, 
Dr.  Mary  brought  us  to  the  door,  and  of  course  she  knows  his 
room. 

{Striking  a  light.) 

Yes,  no  mistake,  this  is  it. 

Baker 
How  do  you  know: 

Conger 
That's  his  picture  there,  and  there's  the  picture  of  Lieut.  Beall. 
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And  that's  Beall's  sister,  the  girl  we  saw  at  Madame  Surratt's 
— Now  be  quick ;  this  is  his  room ;  let's  go  through  it. 

{Pulling  open  the  table  drawer.) 

Baker 

Hold  on;  these  pictures  might  give  some  clue.  Tell  me  again. 
WhoisthisBeall? 

Conger 

Why,  he's  the  fellow  they  captured  raiding  on  St.  Albans.  A  cap- 
tain of  artillery.  First  with  Stonewall  Jackson — now  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Confederate  Navy. 

Baker 
I^ieutenant  Beall,  you  say?     The  same  our  dispatches  spoke  of? 

Conger 

The  very  same — condemned  to  be  shot  or  hanged  next  Friday. 
That's  his  sister.     Both  infernal  rebels. 

Baker 
But  tell  me — what  of  this  Booth? 

Conger 
Why,  he's  the  great  actor. 

Baker 

Fool!  I  know  that;  but  what  about  his  antecedents.  You  can't 
shadow  a  man  properly  till  you  know  all  about  him. 
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Congee 

His  forefathers,  for  generations  past, 

Have  been  the  greatest  actors  on  the  stage. 

Descended  from  the  Jews,  they  still  inherit 

Those  gifts  of  genius,  energy  and  thrift 

Which  make  Judea's  name  a  proverb  thro'  the  world! 

And  notwithstanding  England's  cruel  prejudice, 

She  cradles  them  in  old  "Westminister  Abbey. 

His  father  was  a  wonder  on  the  stage — 

And  J.  Wilkes  Booth  inherits  all  liis  genius. 

Baker 
Wliat  kin  is  he  to  Edwin  Booth? 

Conger 

I'll  take  that  back,  for  Edwin  is  his  brother; 
And  both  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  glorj'  of  our  stage. 

Baker 

0  I  know  Edwin  Booth,  and  he  knows  me ; 
But  I  always  took  liim  for  an  Englisliman. 

Conger 

Xo,  not  he ;  they're  all  to  the  manor  born ; 
All  born  in  ^Maryland.     Their  mother  still 
Presides  in  the  old  homestead  and  they  have 
Sisters,  and  another  brilliant  brother,  named — 

1  think  his  name  is  Junius  Brutus  Booth — 
And,  on  their  mother's  side,  they  claim  affinities 
With  General  Lee — the  Powels,  Bealls  and  Madisons- 
All  families  of  great  note  in  old  Virginia — 

But  Edwin  is  a  Union  man. 
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Baker 

Now,  I  see  it  all — be  quick. 
Let's  go  through  the  papers. 

{They  rummage  in  dra-wers,  and  scatter  letters  on  floor — 
Baker  at  bureau,  and  Conger  reads  letters  at  table.) 
Here  are  a  thousand  letters  from  the  women. 

Conger 

Yes,  they  are  all  crazy  for  him,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hear  this.     Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !     Reads. 

"I  have  read  of  Gods  in  history,  but  never  saw  one  till  you  played 

last  night."     ha!  ha!  ha! 
"Let  me  but  bow  do^\Ti  and  kiss  your  footprints 
They  make  the  very  ground  burn  with  glory. 
Then  spurn  me,  if  you  can.     This  will  be  my  last  letter.     If  you 

should  not  answer  it,  I  will  call  at  your  hotel  this  evening,  to 

demand  it."     Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Baker 

{Reading  letter  left  on  table,  during  Conger's  reading.) 
I  knew  it!     Hell's  to  pay! 

{Reads:)     "To   J.  ' S.    Clark,    Theatrical   Manager,    Phila- 
delphia." 

Conger 

Clark  is  his  brother-in-law. 

Baker  {Reads.) 

"Dear  Clark,  our  once  bright  stripes  look  like  bloody  gashes  on 
the  face  of  Heaven." 

Conger 

That  sounds  like  craziness. 
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Baker  {Reading  on.) 

"I  know  how  foolish  I  shall  be  deemed  for  taking  such  a  step  as 
this,  where  on  one  side  I  have  many  friends,  and  everji:hing  to 
make  me  happy,  where  my  profession  alone  has  gained  me  an 
income  of  more  than  $20,000  a  year,  and  where  my  personal 
ambition  in  my  profession  has  such  a  great  field  of  labor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never  bestowed  upon  me  one 
kind  word — a  place  wliere  now  I  have  no  friends,  except  be- 
neath the  sod,  a  place  where  I  must  either  become  a  private 
soldier  or  a  beggar.  To  give  up  all  the  former  for  the  latter, 
besides  my  mother  and  sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly, 
(although  they  differ  from  me  so  widely  in  opinion)  seems  in- 
sane; but  God  is  my  judge.  For  be  my  motive  good  or  bad, 
of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  lasting  condem  nation  of  the  North. 
I  love  jieace  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union  beyond 
expression.  For  four  years  have  I  waited,  hojjed,  prayed  for 
the  dark  clouds  to  break  and  for  a  restoration  of  our  former 
sunshine.  To  wait  longer  would  be  a  crime.  All  hope  for 
peace  is  dead.  JNIy  prayers  have  proved  as  idle  as  my  hopes. 
God's  will  be  done.     I  go  to  see  and  share  the  bitter  end."  * 

Conger 
You  can't  make  anj'thing  out  of  that. 

Baker 
I  can't,  eh? 

Conger 
No,  he  talks  the  same  way  to  Lincoln  himself. 

*  This  letter  is  preserved  in  Townsend's  letters  to  the  i^ew  York  Sun. 
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Baker 

Then  Lincoln's  a  fool — that's  all. 

{Exeunt.     Enter  Miss  Agnes  Booth.) 

Agnes  Booth 

Alas!  this  news  falls  heavTl3\     My  brother 
Almost  sank  beneath  it;  and  Lillj'  Beall — 
Poor  child !  her  moaning  haunts  me  still. 

{Enter  Edwin  Booth.) 
Edwin,  Edwin;  whei-e,  is  Wilkes? 

E.  Booth 
Not  yet  returned. 

A.  Booth 
Not  yet,  Edwin?  have  you  seen  him  since? 

E.  Booth 

Only  a  moment,  when  he  rushed  out  from  the  stage. 
This  acting  Richard  always  make  him  mad — 
]More  reckless  than  father,  when  he  played  his  Brutus; 
But  I  never  saw  him  half  so  wild  before — 
And  then  to  make  the  matter  worse,  that  news 
From  poor  Lieutenant  Beall  affects  him  sorely. 
You  must  to  bed,  Agnes ;  I  shall  find  him  soon.    . 

{Exeunt.) 

{Same  scene — Booth's  room — Enter  Wilkes  Booth — Glances 
at  letters  on  the  floor. ) 

W.  Booth 
Well,  the  play  is  ended,  and  ended  well. 
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Richard  no  longer  now  affects  the  stage. 

And  vanished  Hl^e  a  dream,  are  all  his  actors. 

Yet  still  on  many  a  weary  couch,  where  sleep 

Begets  fantastic  images,  more  real, 

They  play  the  King,  and  those  unhapjjy  children — 

Their  auditors,  whose  just  applause  inspired. 

Gone  with  them  to  mysterious  and  ohlivious  realms, 

Now  play  unconsciously  their  several  parts — 

Mere  mimicry  of  that  eternal  sleep. 

When  the  great  closing  scenes  shall  be  adjusted, 

And  the  last  curtain  falls! 

O  that  I,  too,  could  sleep !  but  I  cannot. 

Thou,  Lieutenant  Beall,  condemned  to  die. 

Thou  canst  not  sleep,  and  Avhy  should  I! 

But  the  current  of  war  must  have  its  course. 

And  we  poor  pismires  can  only  peep  up 

At  the  spurs  of  our  booted  and  brave  masters. 

They  call  it  liberty,  and  yet  invade 

All  that  is  sacred  in  the  rights  of  man. 

Home  is  no  longer  private,  and  even  love's  whispers 

Are  blown  through  trumjiets  to  the  gigghng  crowd. 

'Tis  not  the  people  of  that  mighty  nation, 

For  whom  our  fathers  took  Cornwallis'  sword — 

On  old  Virginia's  soil — and  paid  her  blood. 

No;  the  people  are  ever  friends  to  liberty; 

But  base  politicians — both  North  and  South — 

Have  driven  us  to  this  verge  of  ruin. 

Black  weeds  of  mourning  darken  all  the  land; 

]Mi]lions  of  orphans,  wailing  thro'  the  night. 

Ask  for  their  fathers,  to  be  answered  by  a  tear. 

And  other  millions,  born  to  purple,  now 

To  poverty  reduced,  shiver  with  cold. 

While  low-born  insolence  rides  over  them. 
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O  my  country!  land  of  the  free,  farewell! 

And  thou,  my  IMaryland,  O  my  INIaryland! 

Thy  hearthstones  shattered  and  thy  children  slain — 

Farewell!     {Turning  to  Beall's  picture.) 

'Twas  a  fond  impulse  to  return  to  thee, 

Poor  shadow  of  a  thousand  manly  virtues! 

Who  would  not  stand  ahashed  before  such  majesty! 

And  all  the  more  in  this  room  with  its  memories. 

Aye;  this  chamber,  graceless  as  that  garden 

Where  the  vile  serpent  coiled  our  mother  Eve, 

And  slimed  those  flowers  fresh  from  God's  own  hand — 

This  chamber,  shiftless  as  a  countrj'  stage. 

Where  revellers  drank  down  the  beaded  hours, 

Sparkling  for  better  purposes,  and  where 

Bright  e}^es  and  swimming  forms,  like  th'  unfrocked  wind, 

Unheralded  and  unattended,  came  and  went. 

O  conscience,  conscience;  would  that  I  could  slay  thee! 

0  for  some  talisman  to  conjure  back 
Thy  clattering  horses,  unrelenting  time! 

{Enter  young  girl  richly  attired.) 

What,  so  young,  so  fair,  so  beautiful! 

Perhaps  high-born  and  to  some  mother  tied 

By  sunbeams,  twisted  from  a  father's  brow. 

Poor  child!  are  these  thy  letters?     Take  them  back. 

{Gives  letters.) 

Go,  go!     Go  to  some  cloister,  child,  and  wed 
With  your  imagination.  Heaven's  sweet  Prince — 
Not  Richard — he's  an  arrant  rake,  a  murderer. 
Go  throw  thyself  upon  that  mother's  heart  again. 
And  suck  once  more  the  flowers  of  Paradise; 
But  fly  those  painted  men  you  see  upon  the  stage. 
We  are  not  formed  to  love  as  angels  love. 

1  have  a  sister,  too — a  mother — go,  go! 
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INIethought  those  letters  came  from  some  enthusiast 
Tutored  in  the  world's  arts,  and  fit  for  me. 
But  now  I  quake  to  find  thee  on  that  crater; 
Fly!  or  hell  will  suck  thy  childish  feet. 

{Edit  girl.     Turning  to  B call's  picture.) 
O  my  brave  friend!     From  thee  I  learned  such  lessons, 
As  high-born  souls  and  chivalry  impart. 

{Turning  to  Lilly's  picture.) 
And  thou,  sweet  angel,  shining  on  my  soul, 
As  lilies  that  sup  up  the  riplets  of  the  lake. 
To  shed  their  sweetness  o'er  its  garnished  waters. 
So  thou  did'st  drink  some  surface  of  my  better  self. 
Unconscious  of  the  horrid  depths  that  lie  beneath! 
O  I  must  fly  this  chamber  with  its  memories. 
I'll  seek  again  the  midnight  stage 
^^Hiich  suits  the  purpose  of  my  darkened  soul — 
The  midnight  stage!     So  like  to  death  itself! 
Perhaps  my  murdered  friends  might  meet  me  there; 
And  other  spirits,  cutting  through  the  curtain, 
IMay  gleam  upon  me  like  ten  thousand  swords. 
AVhy  not?     They  walked  from  Paradise  to  Calvary! 
All  ages — all  great  intellects  beheld  them. 
Even  Socrates,  earth's  prime  Philosojjher, 
Had  a  familiar  spirit;  tho'  fools  laughed. 
So  hucksters  in  Jerusalem,  and  Athens, 
Giggled  in  the  temples,  as  now  they  do. 
Devils  have  made  assaults  on  human  souls. 
And  shaped  themselves  to  every  form — 
From  writliing  serpent,  up  to  man's  estate. 
Angels  in  Gethsemane,  'tis  said. 

Appeared  to  Christ,  and  bore  a!  cup  to  strengthen  him. 
The  Devil,  too,  once  hiu'led  him  high  in  air, 
And  placed  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  God's  temple — 
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Thence  to  a  lofty  mountain,  and  arrayed 

Before  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world! 

Was  every  age  made  up  of  Icnaves  and  villains? 

Or  is  our  little  span  the  only  one 

Unworthy  visits  from  th'  unseen  world? 

Or  are  we  such  pedlers,  and  hase  shopkeepers, 

That  like  the  meaner  sort  of  olden  time 

We  see  no  spirits — our  noses  stuck  in  samples. 

Xo,  no ;  mere  hucksters  never  saw  the  stars — 

jMuch  less  th'  invisihle  host  which  they  portend. 

Stars  are  but  shadows,  cast  by  spirits  close  to  God; 

And  such  are  serpents,  too,  by  Devils  formed. 

Ah!  j'es,  great  goblins  of  the  ancient  globe 

Do  walk  about  this  world ;  and  I  will  meet  them 

On  that  same  stage  where  Richard  fell  to-night — 

Thither  my  steps!  and  you,  ye  spirits  imi^ali^able, 

Scorned  by  the  vulgar — known  to  lofty  souls — 

Ye  ghosts  angelic — pure  and  sanctified, 

And  you,  ye  devils,  visible  in  darkness, 

Rise  at  my  bidding!  follow  to  the  midnight  stage! 

{Exit.     Enter  John  Brown's  ghost.) 

John  Brown  i 

Aye!  follow  thee  we  will — to  hell  begone, 

And  tell  them  there,  "John  Brown  is  marching  on."      (Exit.) 

Scene  V — Scene  in  street,  by  gaslight — Conger  and  Baker  in  dumb 
show — Dr.  Mary  explaining  a  letter. 

Baker 

I  see  nothing  in  that  letter — nothing — 

IMadame  Surratt  could  surely  ask  a  friend 

To  visit  her;  and  what  more  could  you  make  of  it? 
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Dr.    jSIary 

True,  the  letter,  taken  by  itself,  is  notliing — 

But  like  the  occipital  and  ginglemus  bones, 

It  links  together  high  and  lower  parts.  j 

You  shadow  Booth,  and  leave  his  friends  to  me.  t 

Herold  and  Atzerodt  have  rooms  adjoining  his; 

And  I'll  consult  the  key-liole  for  their  secrets, 

Till  the  vile  plot  conies  to  view. 

Baker 

Good!     Good!     Eavesdrop  the  villains  while  they  drink. 
But  when  they  bubble  over,  note  it  do^vn. 

Dr.  IMaey 

O  Captain,  I've  a  glorious  mission  now; 
Leave  all  to  me;  I'll  send  them  up  some  beer. 
And  never  plummet  sank  into  the  sea 
As  I  will  plunge  into  their  seething  souls. 

Baker 

A  good  beginning!  but  the  fox  must  wait. 

Often  to  watch  his  chickens  at  the  gate. 

Keep  to  your  post,  and  make  that  key-hole  hear 

The  very  whispers  of  their  foaming  beer.  (Exeiint.)  '■ 

Scene  VI — Atzerodt  and  Herold  drinking — Atzerodt's  room.  ['' 

Atzerodt  i 

Now  dot  is  de  best  beer  you  ever  drinks.  j 

Dot's  no  bottled  beer,  but  fresh  from  de  keff — 
Beer,  you  see,  he  gits  fiat  no  time  at  all — 
De  gas  all  fly  away! 
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Herold 

Then  drink  before  it  flies. 
I'm  tight  already ;  but  you're  a  fine  fellow, 
And  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you. 
I'll  even  drink  your  beer. 

{Enter  Dr.  Mary  Trotter.) 
Why,  Dr.  ]Mary,  as  I  live!     Come,  Come! 
You  spinster-bottle!  let  me  fill  you  up. 

Dr.  INIary 

I  hate  you  men;  your  whiskey  and  tobacco; 
But  diagnosis  argues  each  necessity; 
And  my  diaphragm  demands  some  beer. 

Herold 
The  world  demands  that  you  shall  have  a  bier. 

Dr.  Mahy 

Give  me  a  drink.      (Drinks.) 

My  pleura  argues  pleurisy; 

And  my  pneuma  indicates  pneumonia. 

Have  you  read  my  book  on  bulls  and  horses  yet  ? 

It  maps  the  conjugations  of  you  men. 

Herold 

I  never  read  such  books;  they  shock  my  piety. 
Come  drink  again,  you  wormy  shrimp; 
There's  nothing  like  good  lager  for  the  bots. 

[Ofering  bottle.) 
You  bottle  fly,  with  wings  upon  your  hips! 
Xo  mouth,  but  this,  would  ever  touch  your  lips. 
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Dr.  Mary 

If  bottle  flies  delight  in  carrion,  I 

Should  drink  with  you,  whenever  I  am  dry. 

Herold 

You  centipede — you  little  rattlesnake! 

You  pitchfork!     Do  you  take  me  for  a  rake! 

Dr.  Mary 

If  snakes  have  rattles  in  their  tails — egad! 
Your  rattles  all  are  in  your  head. 
If  I  am  forked,  so  are  other  folk. 
Then,  where's  the  marrow  of  your  joke? 

Herold 

You  forked  thing!     Not  see  it!     Why, 
When  meadows  kiss  the  dusky  sky 
Pitchforks  and  rakes  together  lie. 

{She  boxes  Mm,  and  dances  out,  singing  Shoo  Fly.) 
Well,  now  to  business.     Where  is  Johnson's  room. 

Atzerodt 

Just  under  us,  and  mit  de  shootin' — 
I  drops  de  pistol  here,  den  runs  away. 

{Uncovers  hole  in  the  floor.) 

Herold 
Great  God!  there's  Johnson  in  his  bed! 

Atzerodt 
Ja —  he'sh  been  drunk  all  day — last  night. 
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Sh!  sh!  sh!     {Listen  and  takes  broom.) 
Vot  if  she  listens  mit  de  keyhole,  now! 
Sh!  sh!  sh!     Vait!  vait! 

{Slips  to  the  door  and  opens  suddenly — In  falls  Dr.  Mary.) 
Mine  God!     Vot  am  dot?     Vot  is  it? 
Murder!     Murder!     Vot  is  it? 

{Beats  Dr.  Mary  idth  a  broom.) 
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I  ACT  III 

Scene  I — Theatre — Enter  John  Brown's  Ghost,  and  Devils  with 
Snakes. 

John  Brown 

He  bade  us  follow,  to  the  midnight  stage — 

And  doing  our  own  will,  we  humor  his. 

When  first  I  crept  into  liis  soul  at  Arlington 

He  trembled  like  an  aspen;  and  conceived 

The  poison,  which  I  smeared  ujion  his  liver. 

Pregnant  now,  with  raw  heads  and  bloody  bones; 

But  as  I  urge  him  onward  to  the  deed. 

His  soul  recoils  and  plunges  to  and  fro, 

Like  waters  dashing  to  Ontario, 

Just  ere  they  reach  Niagara's  rock, 

To  clear  it  with  an  earthquake  shock! 

See!  see!  he  comes!  ye  waters  boil; 

And  Hell's  red  serpents  'round  him  coil. 

{Enter  Booth.) 

Booth 

Their  costumes  all  in  base  confusion, 

Like  leaves  of  Autumn,  scattered  here  and  there, 

Proclaim  the  last  act  finished,  and  the  players  gone. 

So  we  who  wear  our  bodies  for  the  cast 

INIust  soon  sling  them  down,  or  hang  them  up — 

An  ugly  thought!  and  yet,  a  welcome  one; 

For  every  actor  whether  great  or  small — 

Whether  on  this  stage,  or  the  big  world 
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Contaminated  by  its  loathsome  fumes, 

Bemoans  some  secret  ill,  and  sighs  for  rest. 

O  that  I  too,  could  fly  this  Ashless  brook 

And  meet,  on  yonder  green  celestial  hill, 

]Mj^  kindred,  and  the  friends  of  youth. 

Alas !  how  changed,  at  midnight,  is  the  stage ! 

Its  music,  actors,  beauty,  gone  so  soon — - 

In  one  short  hour!     Ah,  yes;  the  stage  is  sad. 

When  those  we  played  with  have  all  gone  to  rest! 

{John  Brotcn  holds  a  serpent  over  him.) 
God!  can  I  stand  it?     ]My  brain  reels! 
They  will  not — shall  not  shoot  Lieutenant  Beall! 
My  very  heart-strings  burst,  and  my  mind  wanders! 
'Twill  make  me  mad.     They  dare  not  shoot  him! 
Perhaps  a  song  might  soothe  me.     I'll  try  it.  (Sings.) 

"I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  gone,  whose  guests  are  flown, 
And  all  but  he  departed." 

No,  it  soothes  me  not.     O  for  some  sweet  minstrel! 
Could  Lilly  but  be  here,  with  her  sad  harp — ■ 
The  same  she  struck  in  yonder  happy  home 
For  her  brave  brother — doomed  to  die  so  soon. 
Could  she  but  bring  that  wilderness  of  song. 
This  evil  spirit  instantly  would  fly. 
As  INIerodach  from  Saul,  when  David  played. 

John  Buow^n  (Aside) 

Tell  jNIerodach  to  come  in  here.      (Laughs.) 

(Booth  holds  his  head,  as  in  agony,  sitting.) 
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Booth 

'Twere  better  far  to  spare  the  poor  fool's  life — 

For  after  all,  he's  not  the  worst  of  men. 

In  sooth  he's  a  good  man,  and  has  a  kind  heart; 

But  good  is  as  good  doth;  and  not  doing  well — 

Gives  the  lie  to  simulation  and  punches 

In  its  teeth.     I'll  try  his  goodness  for  a  pardon; 

And  if  he  leave  Lieutenant  Beall  to  perish. 

This  dagger  then  shall  probe  his  rottenness, 

And  let  its  filth  flow,  to  knock  men's  noses  up — 

Tho'  all  the  hypocrites  from  Hell  shout  nmrder!  [Eocit.) 

Brown 

Still,  on  the  dreadful  brink,  his  soul 

Recoils — too  cowardly  to  plunge; 

Next  he'll  be  praying — then  farewell 

To  all  my  conjurations.     See,  he  comes  again. 

{Enter  Mcrodach — a  serpent  with  baboon's  head.) 
Go  ISIerodach,  and  climb  to  his  imagination — 
Climb  to  its  very  heights,  and  coil  about  them, 
Lashing  with  fiery  tail  each  lofty  peak, 
And  from  its  pinnacles  spit  fire  to  heaven. 

{Enter  Booth.) 

Booth 
I'll  try  another  song  from  poor  Tom  Moore.  {Sings.) 

"When  true  hearts  lie  withered, 
And  fond  ones  are  flown; 
O  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak  world  alone." 

Then  dearest  of  angels — (Kneels — Devils  fly — Snakes  run  off.) 
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No  longer  delay! 

Come  spread  your  bright  pinions, 

And  bear  me  away!     (Rimig.) 

Who  knows  but  that  one  single  prayer 

jNIight  throw  all  Hell  into  confusion! 

But  was  it  prayer!  or  Tom  INIoore's  spirit 

Falling  on  my  heart!     'Tis  the  poet's  gift, 

To  weave  mysterious  measures  for  the  soul; 

And  make  calamity  a  cup  of  consolation. 

Perhaps  this  was  all;  and  yet  I  do  feel 

As  though  a  serpent  had  uncoiled  my  heart, 

And  dropped  back  to  Hell. 

I'd  pray  again,  but  prayers  are  mere  wind — 

The  big  winds  only  bump  about  the  world ; 

Then  whj^  should  smaller  ones  puff  up  to  Heaven! 

{Angels  vanish  and  devils  steal  back  exulting.) 
No — I'll  wrestle  with  these  devils  all  alone. 
"Go,  tell  your  masters  of  Corioli 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove  cote, 
I  fluttered  your  Volscians.     Alone  I  did  it!" 

{Enter  Conger  on  balcony,  unseen  by  Booth.) 
Poor  Lilly!  when  that  message  came  to-night — 
All  tears  and  agony — she  fell  upon  my  knees, 
Clung  to  her  Prince,  and  bathed  his  robes  in  tears. 
O  that  the  Prince  could  save  him!     Yes,  sweet  Lilly, 
Fairest  flower  of  the  field !  to  die  for  him 
Would  lead  ambition  to  a  nobler  stage. 
And  make  a  traged_v  to  suit  me  well! 
She  reminds  me  of  the  "Last  Rose  of  Summer" — 
For  other  sisters  blossomed  in  that  garden  then, 
When  Beall  was  radiant  as  the  noon-day  sun. 
And  gave  those  blossoms  half  their  beauty. 
I'll  sing  that  song  for  her  sake.  {Sings.) 
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"Thus  kindly  I  scatter  thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden  he  scentless  and  dead." 

By  heavens!     I'll  scatter  the  leaves  o'er  his  bed! 

'Twould  be  a  charity  to  send  her  with  him, 

And  nothing  could  please  the  poor  child  now. 

{Draxcing  dagger.) — I'd  send  her  sweet  spirit  to  the  skies, 

And  lay  her  lily  form  upon  his  grave — 

Then  Avould  I  slay  their  enemies,  and  follow  them 

To  play  this  tragedy  on  some  mysterious  stage ! 

Who  goes  there?     I  saw  them  passing — all  in  red — 

Lincoln  and  Johnson;  Seward  and  his  crew. 

Now  they  climb  up  the  masts,  like  monkeys — 

Red  jackets  on  them — red  caps  too,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

{Clasping  his  head.) 
O  that  this  too  billowy  brain  unheaving 
Would  let  the  ships  down  that  prance  upon  't! 
Their  giddy  masts  are  tickling  the  big  clouds. 
To  make  them  laugh  loud  thunder,  and  poor  Lincoln 
Tells  anecdotes  to  the  man  i'  the  moon. 

{Conger  giv(^s  great  attention.) 
Good  natured  soul,  I'll  help  him  up  higher. 
To  ride  on  Pegasus,  or  Capricorn  thro'  Heaven. 
Give  us  your  foot,  boy,  bounce!     Away  he  flies!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

COXGER 

Mad!     Mad  as  a  March  hare! 


Booth 

And  now,  if  I  know  myself,  the  king  trembled. 
How  he  leaped  down  from  his  lofty  throne 
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"When  those  players  probed  him  to  the  quick. 

Laughs.  ,  "HoV  did  the  galled  jade  wince!"  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Yes,  the  rulers  of  this  most  wicked  world, 

Tho'  riding  on  the  heads  of  groaning  millions, 

Are  tenfold  weaker  than  a  coward's  knees, 

While  justice,  even  when  hanging  on  a  cross, 

Can  shake  the  universe. 

But  was  it  Hamlet,  or  King  Lear  we  played? 

Upon  my  soul,  I  do  forget  what  play  Avas  acted — 

Or  was  it  Richard,  shouting  to  the  clouds, 

"A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

And  was  it  real?  or  a  mimic  scene? 

Waits  the  buskin,  with  its  pompous  lie? 

Or  was  it  what  I  seemed  to  be — a  King? 

Or  only  Booth  descended  from  Westminster, 

Where  noAv  in  Poet's  Corner  sleep  my  fathers! 

Where  Shakespeare  twirls  his  small  moustache  and  smiles, 

When  th'  elder  Booth,  at  midnight  plays  again, 

To  Sheridan  and  Burke,  and  rare  old  Ben —  I 

Moving  sometimes  as  Brutus  on  the  stage, 

And  raising  such  a  tempest  in  his  wrath 

That  the  Ghosts  all  tremble,  and  their  great  kings 

Run  back,  like  mice,  into  their  crypts. 

Ha!  ha!  how  I  would  like  to  see  them  run — 

Those  blind  old  mice,  the  Kings  of  England!  ha!  ha! 

No,  no ;  I  am  not  Booth — 'Twas  all  a  dream — 

And  yet  it  must  be  so — for  never  did  King  Lear 

Eat  oysters  with  Lieutenant  Beall, 

As  I  did  often  at  Delmonico's — 

Sometimes  at  Harvej^'s,  on  the  Avenue. 

And  must  he  die  so  soon? — he,  my  best  friend! 

The  lightning  rushed  to  tell  me  of  his  fate! 

And  fainted — zig-zig  marks  upon  her  cheek. 
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Conger 


Pie  needs  a  doctor  more  than  a  detective, 

I'll  try  to  find  his  brother  Edwin.  {Exit.) 

Booth 

God!  and  must  he  stand  alone! 

His  brave  arms  defiant,  folded  on  his  breast! 

No,  he  shall  have  an  escort.     Yes,  brave  Prince! 

King  Lear  is  all  deserted  by  his  court; 

The  tempest  breaks  and  cracks  upon  his  cheek — 

"Only  fifty  attendants  for  a  King!" 

But  thou  shall  have  an  escort.     I  will  send 

The  whole  Cabinet;  who  took  part  against  me 

Here  to-night,  with  those  ungrateful  daughters — 

Lincoln  and  Johnson,  Seward — all;  I  saw  them. 

Laughing  with  those  devils — black,  and  blue,  and  red — 

Base  plebeians,  tricked  wi'  power,  to  mock  a  King! 

Ha!  ha!     {Picks  up  Richard's  crown,  puts  it  on.) 

King  Lear  shall  wear  his  power  again, 

And  his  scejjtre  for  the  moment  hidden  thus  {Draws  dagger.) 

Shall  spring  upon  them,  like  the  venomed  snake, 

Whose  hissing  tongue  and  horny  rattles  shake 

Such  notes  of  war,  that  all  the  world  shall  quake.  {Exit.) 

{Enter  John  Brown  and  Devils,  burning  brimstone  in  a  caul- 
dron— all  singing. ) 
Stir  the  brimstone ;  stir  it  well — 
We  brought  it  from  the  pits  of  Hell! 
Stir  the  brimstone,  let  him  smell 
Stir  the  brimstone,  stir  the  snake, 
The  price  of  blood — the  stink  of  Hell ! 
We  brought  him  from  the  Stygian  lake. 
Stir  his  rattles,  let  him  shake 
Such  notes  of  war,  that  all  the  world  shall  quake! 
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Booth  (Behind  scenes) 
Such  notes  of  war,  that  all  the  Avorld  shall  quake ! 

Brown  (Last  in  procession) 

See  him  standing  there, 

The  picture  of  despair ; 

How  his  eyeballs  glare! 

Then,  do  your  duty  well. 

And  drag  him  down  to  Hell — 

Drag  him  down,  all  red  with  blood, 

Then  plunge  him  in  the  Stygian  flood, 

And  let  not  mercy  shed  a  tear, 

For  the  blood-stained  murderer! 

{Enter  Edxcin  Booth.) 

E.  Booth 

Surely  'twas  his  voice!     Wilkie,  brother,  speak! 
No,  'twas  but  the  loud  wind,  too  fondly  echoed 
From  a  brother's  heart,  and  coined  into  his  accents. 
Weird,  unearthly  sounds,  that  seemed  to  mock  him! 

{Enter  Baker.) 
Hello,  Baker!  why,  my  brave  boy, 
You  play  the  fishmonger  splendidly. 
But  why  do  j^ou  detectives  follow  me? 
You  know  that  I  am  loyal. 

Baker 

Yes,  that  is  so;  we  know  that  you  are  loyal. 
But  your  brother  either  plays  fantastic  tricks 
From  madness,  or  from  hatching  deep  designs. 
Come,  Booth;  can  j'ou  account  for  his  strange  conduct? 
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E.  Booth 

We\],  'tis  no  easy  matter  to  exjilain, 

But  listen  and  you'll  get,  at  least,  a  glimpse. 

'Tis  the  sad  fate  of  actors,  when  o'er  wrought — 

Especially  in  tragedy — that  losing  the  helm. 

And  staggering  on  the  deck,  like  sailors 

When  a  ship  goes  down,  they  drink  too  deeply! 

Poor  fellow!  he  can't  last  long  at  this  rate. 

When  finishing  his  part  to-night — his  eyes 

Did  glow  like  two  great  balls  of  fire. 

Even  his  sister  stood  amazed. 

And  his  best  friends  fled  from  him. 

Baker 

But  does  acting  make  a  man  disloyal? 
Or  does  it  put  him  on  the  scent  of  blood? 

E.  Booth 
Listen,  and  you  may  partly  understand: 
'Tis  a  lonely  life  that  actors  lead — - 
Too  often  from  society  excluded 
Like  birds  of  evil  omen,  by  the  sea. 
They  seem  to  meditate  some  tragic  act; 
Or  more  like  gas-pipes,  waiting  for  the  darkness, 
Their  very  nature  takes  a  hue  of  sadness. 
Their  disappointments  too,  are  manifold. 
And  like  those  other  birds,  that  follow  ships, 
Players,  upheld  on  agile  wings  of  genius. 
Diversions  render  to  an  idle  crew, 
For  tossing  them  a  few  crumbs. 
And  yet  in  this  my  brother  was  most  fortunate, 
Clearing,  in  one  year,  twenty  thousand  dollars; 
Then  coining  ten  for  one  by  speculation. 

{Enter  Valco.) 
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Valco 
I  have  been  to  his  room — he  had  not  yet  returned. 

E.  Booth  (aside) 

Go  quick,  Valco — put  liini  on  liis  guard — 

Detectives  now  are  on  his  track — 

Warn  him  of  the  danger — I  will  hold  them  here. 

Baker 
Well,  I  must  go — you  can't  explain  him — eh? 

E.  Booth  (Taking  his  buttonhole,  confidingly) 

Stay  for  a  moment;  I  can  soon  explain. 

Yes,  he  acquired  suddenly  a  large  fortune; 

And  yet  it  is  the  saddest  thing  of  all. 

That  actors,  like  humming  birds  on  flowers  feeding, 

Subsist  upon  imagination's  marrow, 

Whose  subtle  essence  so  can  change  the  brain. 

That  tiaith  and  falsehood,  in  its  conformation, 

Play,'  for  awhile,  bopeep — then  bed  together. 

Conspiracies  and  lusts  and  stooping  murder 

Would  thence  be  born,  but  for  our  pride  and  breeding — 

Or  to  speak  more  properly,  but  for  grace 

Which  Heaven  supplies,  to  them  who  need  it  most. 

Baker  {Pulling  away.) 

Well,  all  of  that  to  me.  Booth 
Is  just  about  as  clear  as  mud. 

E.  Booth   {Clinging  to  his  buttonhole.) 

Would  you  but  listen,  I  could  well  explain  him; 
For  th'  imagination,  like  an  angel, 
Leaps  from  the  sky  all  redolent  of  incense, 
But  our  perversity  of  will  doth  taint  it — 
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And  low  born  Lust,  uiJon  his  belly  creej)ing, 
Can  dream  of  angels,  and  would  coil  them  to  lais  scales- 
All  crimes  are  cradled  in  th'  imagination; 
And  hence  the  great  actor  plays  a  dangerous  role. 

Baker 
Damn'd  if  I  don't  believe  you  are  all  crazy. 

E.  Booth 

To  be  above  the  common  sort  of  men 

Is  after  all  but  JNIidas  played  upon  the  stage ; 

The  Gods  might  turn  our  very  brains  to  gold, 

But  who  would  eat  them?     Do  swine  munch  pearls? 

Festus,  or  Agrippa — I  forget  which — 

But  one  of  them — called  Paul  a  madman. 

Now  listen,  for  I'm  coming  to  the  point. 

And  will  tell  my  brother's  secret,  if  you'll  keep  it. 

Baker 

Yes,  I'll  keep  anything;  but  d n  it! 

Tell  me  in  j^lain  language. 

E.  Booth 

I  will;  but  recall  what  I  have  just  said — 

That  the  gi-eat  actor  plays  a  dangerous  role; 

For  acting,  would  it  move  the  soul,  must  lose 

Its  own  conception  and  become  reality. 

'Tis  a  transient  madness — mikra  mania. 

The  Greeks  believed;  and  when  it  drops  the  mask. 

Or  seems  to  pass  away,  still  in  the  brain 

Its  eggs  lie  buried,  to  hatch  the  cocatrice. 

That  dangerous  role  long  hath  my  brother  played; 

Nor  can  you  judge  him  as  a  common  man, 
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For  he  was  ever  Fancj^'s  star-born  child, 
With  agile  step,  to  climb  her  flying  wheels, 
To  snatch,  with  easy  hand,  the  silken  reins, 
And  guide  her  coursers  thro'  th'  sky! 

Baker   {Pulling  away  and  escaping.) 
I  must  go.     I  can't  understand  you.  [Exit.) 

E.  Booth  {Looking  after  him.) 

No;  and  as  little  will  this  huckstering  world. 

The  waywardness  of  genius,  to  the  end  of  time ! 

Its  greatest  crimes  are  often  but  misfortunes; 

And  its  petty  follies  like  spots  upon  the  sun! 

And  so  the  little  things  about  us  judge. 

As  children,  gazing  at  a  firefly — 

To  them  more  splendid  than  a  distant  star — 

The  one,  an  insect — one,  a  glorious  world — 

Sometimes  a  world  in  ruins  flying  from  its  sphere 

To  the  great  mass  of  men  a  gilded  rag — 

Imposture  finery,  fading  at  a  touch — 

Or  smiling  sycophants  lipped  up  to  power, 

IMere  coin-struck  images  for  head  and  tail. 

Or  glittering  equipages  for  some  preposterous  fool, 

INIore  glorious  than  the  majesty  of  mind!  {Exit.) 


ScEXE  II — Street  in  Washington,  near  Madame  Surratfs — Enter 
W.  Booth  cloaked. 

W.  Booth 

Yon  weaiy  stars,  now  fading  one  by  one, 

D\'ing,  salute  their  Cssar  in  the  sky. 

So  these  proud  States,  though  sovereign  from  their  birth, 
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JVIust  yield  to  one  great  Federal  power. 

The  very  brutes  have  joined  our  brutish  foes, 

And  seem  to  triumiih  as  the  stars  go  down. 

Yon  clamorous  cock,  impatient  of  the  dawn. 

Rings  his  shrill  clarion  to  the  morning  air — 

A  proclamation  to  the  feathered  tribes 

That  Federal  power  is  armed  with  spurs. 

And  the  loud  clapping  of  his  stormy  wings 

Shuts  to  the  door  of  mercy  on  liis  kind. 

Or  like  some  Beecher-publican,  he  smites 

His  breast,  to  wake  yon  harem  from  its  slumbers — 

All  covetous  of  light,  that  they  may  run  once  more 

Attentive  to  his  cluck,  albeit  he  gobbles  down 

The  luscious  worm,  indifferent  to  their  presence. 

But  the}^  can  gaze  ujjon  his  cockish  neck. 

Admire  his  feathers  glittering  in  the  sun. 

And  stoop,  obedient  to  the  sultan's  will! 

Alas!  poor  States — the  harem  of  a  President! 

Down,  down  vile  thoughts,  that  mix  my  country's  glory 

With  dunghills,  and  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

For  day  is  breaking,  and  his  gray  Confederate  robe 

INIoves  like  a  ghost  about  the  Capitol. 

Yon  twittering  birds,  impatient  of  the  chain 

Which  tj^rant  sleep  had  woven  thro'  the  night. 

Dart  forth  exulting  from  each  parapet. 

Yon  revelers,  returning,  heel  the  pavements, 

And  Echo,  far  away,  from  Arlington  rephes: 

O  glorious  Arlington — tomb  of  a  nation! 

Thou  head-board  at  my  country's  grave ! 

Ye  marble-hearted  columns,  hear  my  vow! 

IMy  venerated  sires,  Virginia's  sons! 

And  all  ye  great  and  venerable  memories  attest ! 

{Enter  Lilly  behind,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  him.) 
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Why,  Lilly,  you  have  cut  my  vow  off  just 
Above  its  shoulders — how  came  you  here,  child  ? 

Lilly 

Not  for  an  instant  have  I  slept  all  night. 
But  prayed  incessantly  for  my  poor  brother; 
And  when  I  heard  your  voice — those  silvery  tones — 
Which  I  depend  upon  to  plead  with  Lincoln, 
No  longer  could  I  keep  my  bed,  but  ran  down 
To  urge  you  forward — O  my  brave  friend. 
Plead  for  his  life,  lose  not  a  single  moment — 
Lincoln  has  a  good  heart,  and  you  can  move  it. 

Booth 

Just  as  you  came,  I  had  built  up  a  vow; 

The  purjrort  was,  that  should  he  not  pardon  him 

I'd  strike  this  dagger  to  his  heart!  {Draws  dagger.) 

Lilly 

O  terrible!     May  God  forgive  such  madness! 

The  President  is  not  a  private  citizen. 

And  acting  in  th'  affairs  of  State,  is  but 

A  servant  of  the  people ;  for  his  heart — 

As  I  have  just  urged — is  tender,  and  no  woman 

Has  kinder  heart  than  Mr.  Lincoln's. 

Yet  Stanton  and  the  Cabinet  must  be  consulted; 

One  factor  cannot  cancel  all,  and  I 

Would  rather  see  my  brother  perish 

Bj'  the  laws  of  war,  than  that  his  friend 

Should  stoop  to  such  a  purpose ! 

Booth 
'Tis  well  for  women  to  talk  thus,  but  I  know 
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All  the  necessities  of  this  occasion ; 

And  shall  bear  myself  as  Brutus,  when  he  rose 

"Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate"; 

But  you  have  not  answered  me — how  came  you  here? 

Lilly 

INIadame  Surratt,  my  friend,  and  this  her  home. 
She  gives  her  hospitality  to  all  Confederates, 
And  indeed  to  any  mortal  in  distress; 
For  her  charity  is  boundless — how  came  you  here? 

Booth 

Perplexed  all  night,  I  wandered  thro'  the  streets, 

Acting  sometimes  King  Lear,  and  sometimes  Richard; 

But  that  is  past,  with  much  quite  horrible; 

The  dawn  returns  me  to  myself  once  more — 

To  this  too  real  world,  and  your  brave  brother's  fate. 

Let  me  away  to  Lincoln — I'll  demand  his  pardon. 

{Flourishing  a  dagger — Going.) 

Lilly 

O  my  brave  friend,  use  all  your  eloquence, 
But  do  not  harm,  for  my  poor  brother's  sake. 
Remember,  he  dies  to-morrow! 

Booth 

If  he  must  die  to-morrow,  mark  my  words: 

Like  some  great  Prince,  from  foreign  lands  attended, 

He  shall  enter  the  courts  of  the  Celestial  King, 

Followed  by  dignitaries,  clad  in  purple — 

Aye,  in  purple  shall  they  stand  before  liim! 

{Flourishing  dagger — Exit — Enter  Madame  Surratt.) 
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M.   SURRATT 

O  my  pretty  Lilly,  what  can  all  this  mean? 

It  seemed  to  be  your  voice,  you  pretty  sinner ! 

And  whose,  dear,  were  those  heavier  silvery  chords. 

That  made  night  so  musical? 

You  must  come  into  the  house,  child,  come,  come  in; 

'Twill  never  do ;  for  e'en  in  virtuous  love 

Proprieties  must  be  observed,  or  scandal, 

Quick  and  keen  as  vultures  on  the  scent. 

Will  pluck  the  pupils  of  your  reputation. 

For  lilies,  child,  are  peerless  in  their  purity; 

And  though  their  cheeks  may  turn  up  to  the  stars, 

They  dare  not  tnist  their  pearly  bosoms 

Even  to  the  glances  of  the  moon. 

For  this  St.  Joseph  bears  them  thro'  the  Avorld, 

While  at  his  side  the  Virgin-mother  stands — 

Then  remember  your  name,  cliild,  come,  come  in, 

And  let  me  plant  my  Lilly  in  her  bed. 

Lilly 

This  mystery  first  to  be  explained : 

All  night  long  had  I  been  praying  for  my  brother, 

^Vhen  Booth,  his  bosom  friend,  came  wandering  by. 

With  wild  soliloquies,  and  lured  me  thither. 

Gone  to  beseige  the  President,  he  turned 

Yon  corner  as  you  came. 

M.  SuRRATT 

O  my  pretty  Lilly,  'tis  too  sad! 

What  can  be  done?     I'll  go  myself  to  Lincoln; 

For  well  he  knows  me,  and  many  favors,  too. 

Hath  granted  me — a  Rebel — for  her  Rebel  friends. 

The  poor,  good-natured  man — Heaven's  blessings  on  him ! 
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Once  wept  like  a  child,  when  I  plead  the  cause 
Of  a  deserter,  whose  mother  was  my  guest. 

Lilly 
A  Union  soldier  ?     His  mother  your  guest  ? 

JNI.  SuRRATT 

Start  not,  my  child,  for  tho'  this  humble  roof  - 

Gives  heartier  welcome  to  Confederate  friends,  § 

Yet  Union  people  come  to  me  as  well. 

For  in  the  deeper  sorrows  of  the  human  heart, 

No  party  spirit  ever  yet  could  move  me. 

These  hands  would  help  the  meanest  tiling  that  breathes; 

My  tears  would  always  flow,  perhaps  too  foohshly, 

And  some  have  mocked  me  for  my  childish  heart. 

But  I  would  rather  die  the  vilest  death 

Than  spurn  the  poorest  creatures  from  my  door. 

At  any  rate,  I  plead  for  this  deserter. 

At  first,  M'hen  I  would  justify  the  boy. 

And  tried  some  learned  precedent  of  law, 

His  excellence  put  on  a  solemn  air. 

And  told  an  anecdote,  in  ridicule. 

At  this  I  took  another  tm-n,  and  asked  him  thus:    . 

Do  you  remember,  ]\Ir.  Pi-esident,  your  mother? 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  used  to  go  to  mill, 

Or  plowed  among  the  daisies  in  the  field, 

I  never  saw  a  j^retty  flower  but  what 

I  thought  of  her;  and  when  I  came  from  school  or  work 

She  always  met  me  with  her  blessing,  saj^ing: 

Ab'ram,  you'll  one  day  be  President !'  " 

I  seized  the  cue,  and,  aiming  quick,  exclaimed: 

Suppose  that  mother,  kneeling  at  j'our  feet,  should  say: 

"Spare  the  poor  boj';  O  spare  him  for  his  mother's  sake!" 
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At  this  I  paused.     The  magistrate  seemed  strugghng 
With  his  fihal  heart.     The  strong  man  trembled 
And  I  added:     "Could  you  spurn  your  mother 
From  your  feet  ?     I  am  a  mother,  too,  and  know 
A  mother's  heart!"     At  this  the  tears  rushed  down 
His  rugged  face,  and  rising  hastily,  he  said, 
Placing  meanwhile  his  hand  upon  his  heart: 
"Go  tell  his  mother,  madam,  that  my  mother 
Pleads  for  the  boy — that  I  have  pardoned  him." 

Lilly — {Clasping  Madavie  Surratt.) 

O  madam,  we  have  a  loving  mother,  too, 
Go  plead  for  her — for  me — for  all  of  us, 
And  save  my  brother  if  you  can! 

M.  Surratt 

Hark !  hark !  'tis  the  Angelus.     Now  angels  sing, 

And  I  have  learned  thro'  life,  that  God  most  honors 

Th'  enterprise  that  early  honors  Him. 

'Tis  the  Angelus  of  St.  Dominic.     That  island 

Once  a  den  of  thieves,  has  risen  thro'  this  Saint, 

And  thro'  the  sweet  lives  of  his  hooded  monks. 

To  eminence  in  all  good  works — see,  see! 

With  misty  caps  upon  their  venerable  heads 

Yon  hills  of  Maryland  salute  the  morn; 

Let  us  salute  the  real  sun,  of  whom 

Yon  fiery  orb  is  but  a  passing  shade. 

Perhaps  the  shadow  of  his  crown — we'll  first 

Prefer  our  suit  before  the  King  of  Kings! 

Lilly 

Stay,  stay!  my  rosary  yet  in  bed, 
Keeps  company  with  tears  upon  it  shed, 
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Where  all  night  long  I  counted,  one  by  one, 

Those  bloody  drops  in  mem'rj^  of  God's  Son, 

And  j)aid  to  every  bead  a  tear — ah,  me! 

From  Bethlehem  to  Calvary! 

Then  wait  one  moment  till  mj-  rosary  brings 

Its  mournful  tribute  to  the  King  of  Kings!      {Exit.) 

M.  SuRRATT 

O  charming  child,  those  beads,  methinks,  in  Heaven 

Will  plead  upon  thy  cheek,  O  thou  Immaculate! 

Then  Lincoln  cannot  halt,  for  thou  didst  give 

Thy  precious  tears  to  mingle  in  the  font 

^Vhich  brought  him  to  the  gate  of  Paradise — 

That  font  was  water,  and  that  water  blood — 

Gushing  for  all  mankind! 

What  tho'  ambition  shattered  his  pure  faith. 

Still  from  its  crevices  do  flowers  spring. 

And  o'er  the  desert  waste  an  influence  fling. 

He  loves  his  mother,  and  her  God-like  faith ; 

It  must  come  back  to  him,  thro'  life  and  death, 

Xor  can  he  spurn  us,  when  we  plead  for  one. 

Baptized  with  him — our  Holy  jNIother's  son! 

{Enter  Annie  Surratt,  rvho  runs  to  her  mother  and  kisses  her.) 

AxxiE 

Kiss  me  again,  sweet  mother  dear,    O  mother, 
Such  a  dream  as  I  had  last  night! 
'Twas  but  a  dream,  but  O  so  terrible! 
JNIethought  some  soldiers  dragged  you  to  a  cell. 
Where  vermin  crawl'd  about  your  precious  form, 
And  all  the  while  they  mocked  you  for  your  faith 
And  loaded  you  with  chains,  and  then,  O  God ! 
A  dismal  scaff'old  rose  up  to  my  view, 
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To  which  }'ou  tottered  with  a  crucifix, 
Oft  kissing  it  and  bathing  with  your  tears. 
Good  Father  "Walters,  too,  was  at  your  side. 
Sustained  your  tottering  step  and  comfort  gave; 
I  shrieked  and  woke — kiss  me  again,  mother! 

Mrs.  Surratt 
Our  stomachs,  over-gorged,  may  nightmares  breed 
More  numerous  than  the  mares  of  Thessaly; 
Yet  dreams,  my  child,  do  sometimes  come  to  pass.    • 
Prophets  and  jiriest  have  often  been  forewarned 
While  dreams  ran  up  and  doMii  on  Jacob's  ladder — 
Warned  by  a  dream,  St.  Joseph  took  the  child 
And  fled  with  him  to  Egypt,  that  same  land 
AVhere  Joseph  plucked  from  Pharaoh's  mystic  dream 
The  coming  corn,  to  stay  the  direful  famine. 

Annie 
Ah,  yes;  and  in  that  very  dream,  to  Joseph  given 
A  gibbet  rose  to  view,  such  as  I  saw. 

M.  Surratt 
The  very  mornings  of  this  world  are  sad. 
And  come  to  us  each  day,  subdued  by  tears, 
As  a  sweet  mother  gazing  on  her  prodigals. 
The  veiy  crosses  on  our  foreheads,  child. 
Draw  blood — and  hence  those  ashes  to  remind  us — 
Traced  by  our  mother  church — Ash  Wednesday. 
What  wonder  then,  if  you  and  I  should  suffer? 
Suffering  must  come,  but  dreams  can  never  bring  them. 

Annie 
O  mother,  what  I  saw  was  real; 
No  language  could  express  it — it  was  real. 
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M.  SURRATT 

More  dreams,  my  child,  than  moons  have  been  fulfilled; 
But  jirophets  only — such  as  Joseph  was — 
Can  pluck  the  beard  of  coming  Time,  ere  yet 
The  morning  wets  it  with  her  tears,  or  hold 
Him  to  account,  while  in  the  bosom  of  his  God, 
Cheer  up — forget  it  all — 'twas  but  a  dream — 
Some  fairy  fancy  tickling  with  a  straw, 
And  plajing  on  the  tendrils  of  your  heart! 
Why  do  you  weep — ha!  ha!  ha — you  little  goose? 
Go,  get  your  wrapping ;  we  are  late  for  IVIass 

Annie —  ( Going  returns. ) 

One  moment  more;  I  had  another  dream; 

I  thought  that  Lilly,  pale  and  sad, 

Stood  moaning  by  the  sea  with  J.  Wilkes  Booth. 

Some  soldiers  fired,  and  her  brother  fell. 

Booth  clasj^ed  her  in  his  arms,  and  all  was  silent ; 

Silent  as  death — the  very  air  stood  still. 

Then  a  ghost  rose — her  brother's  ghost. 

Ah,  me!  it  was  a  horrid  sight — most  horrible!     {Exit) 

M.  SuRRATT 

How  strange!     'Tis  more  than  strange!     'Tis  wonderful  1 

For  Lilly's  history — to  her  miknown — 

Her  brother's,  too — it  seems  prophetical. 

The  very  winds  are  full  of  prophecies. 

And  God  asserts  himself  in  every  breeze 

As  well  as  in  the  thunder  storm; 

But  most  of  all,  doth  He  delight  to  dwell 

In  human  hearts  by  sufFerinjj  sanctified! 

Then  give  me  sufferings  and  make  this  heart 

An  humble  palace  for  the  Prince  of  Peace! 

{Enter  John  Surratt,  excited.) 
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John  Surratt 
Well,  mother,  I  have  the  whole  plot  complete. 

M.  Surratt 


Plot? 


John  Surratt 


Yes,  plot;  no  plot  in  the  grave-yard,  mother; 
No  plot  to  burn  the  Capitol ;  no  villainy ; 
But  simply,  (if  you  please  to  call  it  so,) 
A  purpose,  and  a  good  one,  too — a  plan 
To  seize  the  President  and  take  him  South. 

M.  Surratt 

Oh !  oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  son,  desist ! 
'Twould  cost  your  life.     O  listen  to  your  mother! 

John  Surratt 

'Twas  ever  thus.     "Oh !"  "oh !"  "aw !"  "aw !"  whenever 

Fortune  beckons  me,  and  bids  me  move. 

You  interpose.     "Aw!"  "oh!"  what  splendid  reasoning! 

Then,  not  convincing  me,  you  run  to  church, 

And  thwart  me  by  your  prayers — they  always  balk  me, 

Drive  me  back,  and  turn  my  hopes  to  ashes ! 

M.  Surratt 

Well,  son,  your  mother  may  be  a  great  fool; 
But  fools  can  sometimes  give  advice 
And  if  ever  my  prayers  prevailed  in  Heaven, 
To  thwart  your  purpose,  Heaven  is  foolish,  too. 

John  Surratt 
I  don't  mean  that.    Our  plan  is  simply  this: 
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To  seize  the  President,  but  not  to  harm  him ; 
To  take  him  prisoner  of  war,  and  save  the  South. 
All  has  been  arranged,  and  I  must  do  my  part, 
But  jjromise  you  this,  mother,  to  shed  no  blood. 
To  seize  the  President  and  keep  him  safe; 
And  this  I  will  do,  cost  what  it  may. 


{Exit.) 


M.  Sure  ATT 
A  woman's  reasoning,  fruitless  as  her  tears! 
But  not  so  vain,  a  weeping  mother's  prayers — 
They  must  prevail,  for  God  hath  wedded  here, 
(Hand  on  her  heart.)     Eternal  sentiments  of  love  and  prayer. 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  prayers  were  given. 
To  plead  like  angels  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven.      (Eant.) 

{Enter  Annie,  Lilly,  following  her  from  the  stage.) 


Scene  III — President's  Mansion — Lincoln  alone — Reading. 

Lincoln 

I  would  rather  spht  rails  in  Illinois 
For  fifty  cents  a  day  than  run  this  Government ; 
For  who  can  tell,  in  these  great  waves  of  state. 
As  brand-new  questions  press  him  to  the  chin, 
Where  the  next  step  might  sink  him? 
Now  when  I  practiced  law  out  West, 
The  judge  and  jury  always  took  a  part; 
But  here,  as  President,  I  stand  alone; 
For  Cabinets  and  counsellors  are  nothing. 
Great  causes  were  entrusted  to  me  then — 
Partly  because  I  knew  some  law;  but  more, 
(As  country  people  often  have  expressed  it,) 
Because  "old  Abe  could  never  be  bought  off." 
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But  there's  one  bribe,  and  only  one,  that  tempts  me — 

That's  when  a  poor  mother  pleads  wth  her  tears ; 

For  when  I  read  the  wrinkles  of  her  face. 

That  book  of  books,  telling  its  mournful  tale, 

My  own  dear  mother  rises  from  the  ground. 

By  Heavens!     She  alwaj^s  turns  me  to  a  baby. 

I  was  her  first  and  only  child,  and  do  believe 

I'll  be  a  baby  to  the  last!     ISIy  mother's  booby ! 

A  President  should  be  made  of  better  grit; 

And  I  was  never  fit  for  such  an  office.  {Enter  Page.) 

Page 

That  fisherman,  your  Excellence,  whom 
You  saw  last  evening. 

Lincoln 
Bring  him  in.  (Enter  Baker.) 

Baker 

Our  office,  please  your  Excellence,  is  delicate, 

And  you  have  charged  us  never  to  arrest 

In  doubtful  cases.     Now,  one  of  your  friends — 

Whom  we  have  often  seen  in  these  apartments — 

Is  either  crazy  or  your  direst  foe. 

We  found  him  in  the  streets  last  night ;  a  dagger 

Oft  he  brandished  in  the  air,  and  cursed  you  bitterly. 

'Twas  Booth,  the  actor,  coming  now  to  see  you. 

And  I  hastened  up  to  put  j'ou  on  your  guard. 

Lincoln 

O  don't  mind  him.     He  was  only  acting  tragedy. 

True,  he's  a  Rebel,  for  he  tells  me  so; 

But  men  who  talk  loudly  are  never  dangerous. 
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Now,  when  a  Rebel  tries  to  lead  a  crowd, 
I  slap  the  law  uiion  liim  quick  as  lightning; 
And  that's  the  way  I  snatched  Vallandingham; 
But  men  like  Booth — mere  talkers — do  no  harm. 
My  motto  from  the  first  has  been, 
"Mn.icc  to  none,  hut  charity  for  all." 

Baker 
Well,  your  Excellence,  I've  nothing  more  to  say.  {Eocit.) 

Lincoln 

Well,  certain  it  is  that  I  have  done  my  best. 

In  cases  of  doubt,  I  lean  to  mercy's  side, 

That  when  I  come  to  die  mercy  may  lean  to  me; 

But  when  I  know  the  law,  laid  down  in  precedent. 

Or  growing  up  from  roots  of  truth  and  justice, 

I'll  execute  it  certain  as  a  gun!  {Beading.) 

Now  here's  a  brand-new  case — Lieutenant  Beall's. 

Captured  with  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

He  claims  that  they  protect  him  in  our  lines. 

But  whether  such  letters  hold  on  the  lakes^ 

(Even  if  our  lakes  are  great  inland  seas.) 

As  well  as  on  the  ocean — ""that  is  the  question." 

If  on  the  lakes,  then  on  the  rivers,  too ; 

If  on  the  rivers,  then  within  our  lines; 

And  so  a  spy — covered  up  by  foolscap — 

Might  claim  exemption  and  demand  exchange. 

{Enter  Booth — Lincoln  shakes  hands.) 
Why,  Booth,  can  you  afford  to  play  all  night. 
And  then  get  up  before  the  chickens? 

Booth 
Thus  early  do  I  come,  your  Excellence, 
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To  j)lead  for  justice  and  Lieutenant  Beall. 

Glow-worms  are  not  so  plentiful  of  late, 

And  he  who  hopes  to  find  them  must  rise  early, 

Resplendent  do  they  sparkle  on  the  robes  of  night. 

But  hide  their  radiance  from  the  garish  day; 

So  justice  shines,  perhaps,  in  other  lands; 

But  in  this  land  of  light  'tis  rarely  found. 

Preachers  are  plentiful,  and  pietj'  a  drug; 

But  even-handed  justice,  Avhere  is  she? 

Scarcer  than  glow  worms,  muffling  up  their  faces! 

Or,  since  you  speak  of  chickens — "scarcer  than  hens'  teeth;" 

And  yet  she  sometimes  springs  forth  like  a  serpent. 

{Clutching  his  dagger.) 
Th'  avenging  Nemesis  may  be  at  hand. 
Rome  had  a  Brutus — England  a  Cromwell — 
INIark  my  words. 

Lincoln 

Well,  Booth,  that  reminds  me  of  a  coon-hunt 

That  I  once  had  in  Illinois.     Jim  Douglas — 

Cousin,  you  know,  to  Stephe  Douglas — not  Fred; 

O  no,  not  Fred,  I  never  hunt  with  him — 

He  clomb  a  ti-ee,  where  we  had  treed  the  coon. 

And  crawled  out  on  a  limb  to  catch  him. 

What  did  the  coon  do,  but  make  a  dash  at  Douglas. 

LTnder  the  limb  he  went,  and  the  coon  passed — 

As  Jim  would  say  when  he  played  poker. 

Now,  cypress  limbs,  you  know,  are  veiy^  slick. 

And  Jim  could  never  get  on  top  again. 

He  tried  hard  to  chin  it — full  thirty  feet 

Above  the  ground,  ha !  ha !  ha ! — and  giving  up  at  last  cried  out : 

"Hold  the  dogs,  Abe,  for  God's  sake  hold  the  dogs!" 

But  could  I  hold  some  twenty  dogs  or  more? 
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So  down  he  fell,  and  the  dogs  piled  on  liim,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Now,  Booth,  if  I  should  pardon  everybody, 
The  dogs  would  pile  on  nie.     But  there's  no  coon 
That  ever  scared  me  yet.     I'll  keep  on  top  o'  the  limb. 

Booth 

0  the  hard-hearted  villain!  One  argument — {Clutches  dagger.) 
And  one  only  can  reach  him; 

But  that  must  be  the  last!  {To  Lincoln.) 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  should  protect  him, 
And,  in  the  name  of  justice,  I  demand  his  pardon! 

Lincoln 

'Pon  my  word  I'm  sorry  for  the  young  man; 

But,  Booth,  you  don't  know  what  I  have  to  contend  with, 

Xor  my  responsibilities. 

Booth —  ( Clutching  dagger. ) 
Then  I  suppose  he  dies  to-morrow. 

Lincoln 

Yes;  for  in  my  heart — true  to  this  gi-eat  country, 

1  can  find  no  place  for  pardon. 

Booth —  {Aside. ) 
I'll  try  once  more. 

What  if  you  yourself  were  on  the  scaffold. 
Condemned  unjustly  to  a  cruel  death — 
Sujjpose — 

Lincoln 
The  fact  is,  if  the  sentence  was  unjust — 
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And  I  could  see  it,  in  that  light,  I'd  pardon  him — 
But,  as  you  say  in  Hamlet — "that  is  the  question." 

Booth 
Hear  me  once  more.     \^nien  I  was  playing  Richelieu^ 
You  swore  that  I  had  taught  you  statesmanship ; 
And  when  I  played  Pescara  the  Apostate, 
You  promised  me  whatever  I  might  ask. 
Beall  is  my  bosom  friend,  and  has  a  sister, 
Weeping — prajnng — almost  dying  of  her  grief. 
He  stands  between  us,  hinged  upon  this  breast, 
And  like  the  lintel  of  some  fair  palace  door. 
She  meets  him  ever,  and  her  kisses  bring — 

Lincoln —  ( Interrupting  h  i  m . ) 
That  kind  of  talk.  Booth,  alwaj's  reminds  me 
Of  a  small  ear  of  corn,  in  a  big  shuck; 
And  if  you  expect  my  lip  to  hang  down  like  it, 
Then  you  mistake  the  stalk. 
Old  Davjr  Crockett  was  the  man  for  me. 
His  motto  was: 

"Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 
I'll  tell  j^ou  an  anecdote  about  old  Davy: 
'Twas  said,  you  know  that  he  could  grin  a  coon  down 
From  the  tallest  tree  in  the  wild  cat  bottom ; 
So,  another  chap,  he  tried  to  crj'  one  down, 
But  he  didn't.     Now,  I'm  like  those  coons, 
As  long  as  I  do  right,  they  can't  cry  me  down. 
No,  nor  grin  me  down  neither.     They  may  make  faces; 
Call  me  baboon;  old  fool,  or  what  they  please; 
But,  as  my  old  mother  used  to  say: 
Abram,  do  right,  and  the  whole  world  can't  hvu-t  you! 
But  Booth,  as  I  said  before — if  I  knew 
The  sentence  to  be  unjust,  I'd  pardon  him. 
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Booth —  ( Scorn  fully. ) 

If  you  knew  the  sentence  to  be  unjust? 

Rather  say,  if  I  did  know  it  to  be  just, 

Then  would  I  summon  every  man-of-war, 

And  every  monitor  that  rides  the  wave — 

That  they  should  thunder  to  the  clouds 

And  shake  this  continent,  or  save  him! 

Scornfull/y — "If  you  knew  the  sentence  to  be  unjust!" 

Then  know  another  sentence  to  be  just! 

{Advances  towards  Mm  with  dagger  clutched.) 
And  learn  that  nature,  sovereign  from  her  birth. 
And  all  her  children,  sovereign  from  their  birth, 
Disdain  and  spit  upon  an  unjust  government — 
With  thunder  hath  she  clad  the  patriot's  arm. 
And  mine — {Advancing.     Enter  little  Tad,  kissing  his  father.) 

T.VD 

O  Papa,  I  had  a  dreadful  dream  last  night! 
'Twas  awful,  awful!     O  'twas  awful! 

Booth —  ( A  side. ) 

Angels  and  saints  do  walk  about  this  world. 
And  take  ten  thousand  forms,  to  shape  our  lives! 
Men  are  but  children,  children  in  disguise — 
We  need  our  nurses,  till  we  reach  the  skies.  {EiCit.) 

{Enter  Madame  Surratt  and  Lilly.) 

M.  Surratt  , 

Behold  the  sister  of  Lieutenant  Beall, 
Condemned,  your  Excellence,  to  die  to-morrow, 
His  poor  old  mother,  too,  is  on  her  knees. 

Imploring  Heaven  to  bless  your  Excellence,  \ 

And  spare  her  boy.  j 
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Lilly —  ( Kneeling. ) 

O  spare  my  brother,  good,  kind  sir. 

0  spare  him  for  his  mother's  sake ; 
For  mine!  O  spare  him!  spare  him! 

Lincoln —  {Aside. ) 

The  very  name  of  mother  makes  a  child  of  me 

{Wiping  his  eyes.) 
And  I  hate  to  look  like  a  fool. 
Ladies  you  must  excuse  me  for  a  moment. 
I'll— eh!— I'll,  eh!—  {Madame  Surratt  falls  at  his  feet.) 

M.  Sure  ATT 

Behold  in  me,  good  sir,  the  poor  boy's  mother — 
Your  mother,  too,  will  bless  you  from  the  skies! 

Lilly 

Pray  don't  leave  us — say,  good  sir; 
Say,  will  you  pardon  him ! — do  kind  sir. 
For  me — my  mother's — your  mother's  sake! 

Lincoln 

1  will — I  pardon  him — go  tell  his  mother. 

Lilly 

Thanks!  thanks!  ten  thousand  thanks!     IVIay 
Heaven  bless  your  Excellence! 

Lincoln 

Go  child,  and  be  a  good  girl,  for  women — 

Say  what  you  will  about  their  weaknesses. 

Do  leave,  in  sending  out  great  armies  to  the  world, 
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A  something,  in  the  heart  of  every  man, 
To  which,  as  hoatnien  sav  out  West! 
"  'Txcill  do  to  tie  to!"—h&\  ha!  ha! 

And  they  loiow  d d  well  how  to  fix  the  roj)es,  ha!  ha!  (Aside) 

To  Ladies. 
Now  go  home,  and  use  your  power  with  discretion; 
For  power  you  have,  although  you  may  not  know  it, 
Yes;  every  home  is  but  a  miniature  of  State, 
And  woman  there,  tho'  dressed  in  homespun  checks, 
Is  God's  own  Angel,  sent  to  guard  the  gate. 
Ah,  yes ;  I  know,  and  well  remember  one — 
My  mother — more  than  all  the  world  to  me — 
And  tho'  her  destiny  was  obscure, 
Her  grave  forgot — without  a  stone  to  mark 
That  lowly  bed — yet  still  she  rules  the  State — 
Great  armies  do  her  bidding;  and  her  mercy 
Falls  to-day  on  you,  my  child! 
But  ladies  you'll  excuse  me  now ; 
For  I  must  write  the  jiardon. 

{Exeunt,  except  Lincoln — Writes  pardon.) 

Yes ;  woman's  mission  is  indeed  sublime, 
Tho'  self-apjiroving  man  may  thumb  his  pits, 
And  ape  the  peacock,  when  he  spreads  his  tail, 
Yet  woman,  less  obtrusive,  guides  his  feet ; 
For  woman,  at  the  cradle,  rocks  the  world. 
And  plants  with  every  lullaby,  some  germ 
To  ripen  for  the  future  man — his  plow 
To  guide,  to  rule  the  Senate  by  his  tongue. 
Or  plant  on  flaming  battlements  his  banner; 
'Tis  hers  to  teach,  in  every  sphere — her  tears 
Have  won  great  battles,  and  her  frown  subdued 
The  mightiest  Kings — while  more  than  these, 
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Her  smile  lights  ui3  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  world; 

Her  prayers,  more  potent  still,  can  burst 

The  gates  of  Heaven,  and  climb  the  throne  of  God! 

Patient  in  grief — in  fortitude  sublime, 

Wlien  man  becomes  the  weaker  vessel  and  despairs, 

She  hooks  him,  from  the  billow,  with  her  faith. 

Puts  back  his  drowning  locks,  and  points  him  to  the  stars ! 

{Enter  Sctvard.) 
Seward,  I  wish  I  was  out  of  this  business. 
I'd  rather  plow,  split  rails,  or  keep  a  doggery — 
Anything,  by  Heaven!  is  better  than  President. 
Jeif  Davis  and  his  crew  keep  up  this  fight. 
But  I'd  make  peace  to-morrow  if  I  could. 

Seward 
Would  you  allow  secession,  Mr.  President? 

Lincoln 

No;  I  don't  mean  that — I'd  sink  every  ship 
That  floats  our  flag  upon  the  waves — 
Buiy  our  last  army  with  its  banners. 
And  then  go  down  into  the  gulf  myself, 
Or  save  this  Union! 

Seavaed 
What  then  is  the  trouble? 

Lincoln 

These  women  bother  me — sisters  and  mothers, 

By  Heavens!  Seward,  I  can't  see  a  woman  cry. 

Your  heart  is  cold  as  ice ;  but  mine  wilts 

Whenever  I  see  a  mother  in  distress.  ( Wipes  his  eyes. ) 
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They  have  all  been  pleading  here  for  that  j^oung  Beall, 
And  I  have  pardoned  him. 

Seward 
Impossible!     You  cannot — 7mist  not  pardon  him. 

Lincoln —  ( Handing  pardon. ) 

Well,  there  'tis — I  have  pardoned  him  already. 

Give  it  to  Stanton — he  will  send  it  forward. 

I  take  the  responsibility.  (Exit.) 

Seavaed 

I,  too,  will  take  responsibility. 

Your  woman's  heart  would  rend  this  Union  thus. 

{Tears  up  pardon.     Enter  Wilkes  Booth.) 

Booth 

I  come  to  thank  his  Excellence  and  you 

For  your  gracious  pardon  of  Lieutenant  Beall. 

It  brings  me  back,  once  more,  to  happier  thoughts, 

And  stifles  in  my  heart  a  dreadful  purpose; 

For  this  one  act  of  justice  to  my  friend. 

Presages  justice  to  my  native  land. 

Upon  my  soul,  I  thank  ye  both  most  heartily! 

Seward 

The  pardon  is  revoked — I  would  not  have  it — 
And  the  felon  dies  to-morrow. 

Booth 

Villain,  you  lie!     He  is  no  felon. 

{Seizes  Setvard — Shaking  him  violently.) 
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But  a  soldier,  every  inch — thou  the  felon — 
Your  own  sons  felons,  to  be  dragged,  ere  long. 
Before  their  country's  bar  for  peculation — 
That  George  your  model  thief,  and  Fred 
Spawned  from  the  same  serpent.     O  I  would  tear  you 
Limb  from  limb,  to  save  my  suffering  friend — 
A  man — a  soldier — born  to  be  your  master — 
Cold-hearted  villain  go! 

(Hurls  him  off.     Exeunt.) 
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ACT  IV 

Scene  I — Scene  near  the  Fort  on  Governor's  Island,  New  York. 
Night — Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter  Booth. 

Mj'sterious  powers!  whose  lightning  spurs  drive  on 

Th'  unsaddled  winds — whose  plumes  of  light  touch  Heaven 

But  vanish  ere  our  tongues  can  bid  ye  halt! 

If  ever  ye  to  mortals  in  distress  stoop  down — 

To  shipwrecked  mariner,  or  to  hearts  more  wrecked, 

To  bring  them  Heaven's  pitying  love,  or  covenants 

From  Hell,  to  make  a  compact  for  their  souls; 

Behold  in  me  your  vassal,  thro'  all  time, 

For  this  one  benison — to  burst  yon  gates 

And  guide  me  to  the  dungeon  of  my  friend. 

{Enter  John  Brown's  ghost.) 

Brown 

That's  a  bargain;  give  us  your  bone,  old  boy; 

Don't  try  that  gate,  but  come  along  with  me. 

I  know  a  sentinel — a  jjoor,  soft  fool — 

In  love  with  a  girl  down  South;  just  talk  your  nonsense 

For  awhile  to  him,  and  he'll  let  you  pass. 

But  Yanks,  you  know,  mean  business  when  they  trade. 

Then  swear  by  every  sacred  thing  in  Heaven, 

To  ratify  this  bargain  for  your  soul. 

Booth 
Aye,  Heaven  and  earth  I  barter — lead  me  on!     (Exeunt.) 

Scene  II — Sentinel  pacing  at  door  of  prison. 
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Sentinel 


Halt! 

Booth 

Soldier,  I  have  a  friend  imprisoned  here; 
He  dies  to-morrow,  and  I  come  to  bear 
His  dying  message  to  his  home. 

Soldier 
jNIy  orders  are  most  positive — you  cannot. 

Booth — (Giving  pockethook.) 

Then  this  is  yours — 'tis  all  I  have  on  earth; 
Checks,  well  endorsed,  and  on  your  greatest  banks. 
'Twill  make  you  rich  and  bless  your  friends! 

Soldier 
No;  not  for  all  the  money  in  New  York. 

Booth 

Soldier,  have  you  a  mother,  brother,  child? 
Hast  any  friend  or  home,  wife  or  betrothed. 
To  whom  your  soul,  in  death,  would  turn? 

Soldier 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  scarce  a  friend  on  earth; 
Perhaps  one  heart,  but  only  one,  regards  me. 
That  far  awaj',  and  in  the  ruined  South. 
]\Iy  poor  mother  pined  away  and  died. 
When  I  was  wounded  at  JNIanassas  Junction, 
Or  rather  died  embracing  me  when  I  returned ; 
And  never,  while  life  lasts,  can  I  forget 
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A  Rebel  enemy,  who  passed  me  through  their  lines, 
T'  embrace  that  mother  on  the  bed  of  death. 

Booth 

Behold  in  me  a  pilgrim  from  that  land 
Whose  generous  son  was  thus  your  friend! 
Dying,  you  say,  she  pressed  you  to  her  heart! 
To  that  same  breast  on  which  your  cheek  reclined, 
Dimpled  and  painted  by  the  life  she  gave. 
Soldier,  suppose  that  you  were  doomed  to  die. 
And  that  a  comrade  came  the  night  before, 
To  bear  your  dying  message  to  that  mother; 
Take  tliis  with  all — a  fortune  in  your  grasp! 

Soldier 

Take  back  your  purse — I  would  not  have  it — pass. 

This  very  night  the  watchword  is  "Mmiassas!"     {Walks  off.) 

Booth 

O  generous  nature,  thou  didst  urge  my  prayer; 

And  rugged  hearts,  whose  adamantine  walls 

Had  scorned  the  thunder  from  a  thousand  battlements. 

Grow  weak  as  infancy  at  thy  sweet  voice!  {Exit.) 

Scene  III — Bcall's  Prison — Beall  sleeping — Enter  Booth. 

O  generous  nature,  here  we  meet  again, 

For  thou  doth  soothe  and  hold  him  to  thy  heart; 

Sweet  mother  of  us  all,  keep  horrid  dreams 

And  the  dread  to  come,  far  from  his  lonely  pillow; 

O  nerve  him  for  the  conflict;  and  his  soul. 

Cast  in  thy  noblest  and  most  generous  mould, 

O  gently  lead  it  to  the  sacrifice! 

No  flowers  to  deck  the  victim's  brow;  but  fame 

Shall  hang  her  golden  locks  about  his  temples, 
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While  beautj^  far  away,  in  Southern  clime, 
Shall  render  tears  unbidden  to  his  name; 
And  e'en  the  generous  foeman  shall  exclaim 
"Alas!  for  so  much  manly  beauty  lost — 
"Such  bravery  and  worth  to  perish  in  the  storm!" 
See!  See!  he  smiles. 

Beall — {Laughing  in  sleep.) 

Run,  children,  run  to  the  other  side. 

Come,  Lilly,  let  me  see — O  you  little  rogue. 

You've  slipped  the  bandage  from  your  eye.  (Laughs.) 

Booth 

'Tis  blind-man's  buff.     He  plays  it  with  his  sister, 
And  dreams  have  borne  him  back  to  childhood's  shore. 
How  strangely  do  they  mix  our  lives! 
Now  roses  mount  upon  his  pallid  cheek 
Like  flowers  that  hang  upon  a  precipice, 
Unconscious  of  the  gulf  beneath.     See!  see! 

(Beall  starts  and  trembles.) 
Some  great  o'er-mastering  thought  convulses  him — 
Perhaps  the  gibbet  rises  to  his  view — 
I'll  call  him  from  the  dreadful  dream. 

Beall 

Run,  children,  run,  th'  Indians  are  coming  down. 
I  see  Tecumseh,  with  ten  thousand  braves; 
O  run,  my  pretty  Lilly — run!  run!  run! 
I'll  hold  them  back  until  you  reach  the  barn! 
Back!  back!  you  painted  villains — back,  I  say! 

(Springing  from  his  couch,  grappling  for  his  sword.) 
Where!     Where  is  my  sword? 
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Booth 

Your  sword,  brave  boy,  surrendered  to  the  foe, 
Now  leaves  you  quite  defenceless — take  this  dagger! 

[Throws  cloak  over  him.) 

Beall 

Why,  Booth!  how  came  you  here?  {Embracing  him.) 

Booth 

I  come  to  take  your  place — have  won  the  guard. 

The  password  is  "Manassas" — take  this  dagger,  fly — 

For  I  would  kiss  the  bony  cheeks  of  death, 

To  give  you  back  once  more  to  life  and  liberty. 

Beall 

Et  tu  Brute!     And  has  it  come  to  this? 

Am  I  so  poor — so  fallen  in  your  esteem! 

What,  skulk  from  death,  and  leave  my  friend  to  die? 

Booth 

Forgive  me— no — 'tis  only  for  a  moment — fly! 
Go  meet  your  sister,  weeping  in  yon  cove. 
Close  to  the  rock,  and  nearest  to  the  wave. 
Be  quick,  and  go,  for  you  can  soon  return; 
Her  lantern  rocks  on  yonder  dancing  boat. 
To  guide  your  feet  and  beckons  you  to  come. 

Beall 

Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  good,  brave  friend ! 
That  will  I  do — keep  ward  till  my  return. 
And  prove  yourself  a  soldier  at  my  post, 
Once  more  liberty— to  the  fresh  air  and  skies, 
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To  thee  sweet  Lilly,  for  one  parting  word! 
One  message  to  my  home,  then  all  farewell! 

Booth 

The  last  of  Paradise  for  him  on  earth ! 
'Twas  a  great  folly  so  to  wound  his  soul. 
And  yet,  to  take  his  place  and  hid  them  fire, 
Had  been  ambition's  loftiest  pinnacle — 
My  heart's  supreme  delight.     But  let  it  pass, 
The  future  still  is  mine,  and  they  shall  know  it. 
For  I  will  strike  them  in  their  lecherous  beds, 
Or  midst  their  revelries  and  pleasures  smiling; 
With  all  their  sins  full  cankered  to  the  green; 
To  start  a  wrinkle  on  the  nose  of  Hell! 

Scene  IV — On  seashore — Lilly  with  lantern  by  a  shed,  and  great 
7-ocJiS — Boat  anchored. 

Lilly 

O  I  do  tremble  so!     Perhaps  those  signs 

In  Heaven  and  earth,  which  fright  the  chirping  birds 

And  moaning  beasts,  just  ere  an  earthquake's  shock 

Are  given  to  human  souls,  before  calamity! 

But  let  it  come,  earthquake,  tempest,  I 

Have  cast  in  Heaven  the  anchor  of  my  bark — 

In  Heaven  shall  find  it  opened  to  a  cross, 

There  twined  wi'  flowers,  and  brighter  than  the  sun! 

Yet,  O  he  was  so  brave  and  manly  beautiful! 

So  far  above  the  common  sort  of  men; 

That  when  he  passed,  all  hearts  did  give  him  reverence! 

Such  gentleness  and  power  in  concert  joined, 

Such  majesty  in  one  exalted  mind — 

He  seemed  an  angel,  stooping  to  mankind! 

Heavens!  joy!  joy! — but  do  I  dream? — 'tis  he,  'tis  he! 
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{Enter  Lieutenant  Beall — Flies  to  his  arms,  weeping.) 
But  how  is  this?     Your  pardon  was  revoked !  {Kisses  him.) 

Beall 

Alas!  no  pardon  granted  me.     I  came, 
Paroled  in  honor,  by  a  generous  friend. 
To  send  a  parting  message  to  our  home, 
And  first  to  her,  my  mother,  O  my  mother! 
Kiss  me  again.     Tell  her  that  I  died  a  soldier. 
O  tell  her,  for  her  bruised  heart's  consolation. 
That  with  all  my  waywardness  no  mortal  sin 
Was  left  unshriven  on  my  parting  soul; 
That  never  did  I  shed  one  drop  of  blood 
But  in  the  fair  and  open  field  of  war. 
To  my  superiors  have  obedient  been, 
And  condescending  to  the  poorest  soldier; 
To  prisoners,  in  my  power,  was  always  kind — 
INIore  gentle  to  the  fallen  foe  than  friends ; 
Surrendered  when  no  valor  could  avail, 
And  died,  at  last,  as  she  would  have  me  die ! 

{Taking  locket  from  his  neck.) 
This  give  to  her  whose  precious  name  it  bears, 
And  say  that  I  will  wear  her  image  in  my  soul. 

{Kisses  her,  parting.) 
Farewell  forever,  love.     {Lilly  swoons.) 
Farewell!     Farewell!     {Eocit.) 

Lilly —  ( Recovering. ) 

Gone,  gone;  O  never  to  return;  gone,  gone! 

Ye  Heavens,  let  your  loudest  thunders  peal ! 

In  thunders,  O  ye  saints — thou  queen  of  Heaven, 

O  plead  with  God,  that  He  may  strike  them  down — 

Plead  that  yon  sun  may  never  rise  again, 
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Too  glorious  signal  for  a  deed  so  foul! 
Let  darkness  swallow  Heaven  and  earth; 
While  Calvary  groans  again,  and  angels  weep! 

{Kneels.     Enter  Booth.) 

Booth 
Come  Lilly,  we  must  hasten  from  this  place. 

Lilly 

In  such  an  hour  as  this,  I  dare  not  stir. 
Down !     Down  upon  your  knees ! 

Booth 

Your  brother  sends,  by  me,  his  last  request ; 
'Tis  that  you  hasten  from  this  place. 

Lilly 

O  tell  me  his  sweet  words — speak  them  again. 

Booth —  ( A  side. ) 

Should  she  remain  and  hear  the  signal  gun, 

'Twould  drive  her  to  madness.     Let  me  try  once  more! 

{To  Lilly.) 
My  life  is  now  at  stake,  and  we  must  fly; 
The  baited  dogs  are  on  my  track — come,  come ! 
{Seizes  her  hand,  when  she  snatches  away,  and  runs  up  the  rocks.) 

Lilly 

See,  see,  the  sun  is  rising! 

Colters  her  eyes — Dead  March  in  the  distance — Long  silence — 
Signal  gun  fires — Booth  supports  her — Beall's  ghost  in 
Confederate  uniform — hlood  on  his  face.) 
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Lilly —  ( as  Ophelia. ) 

I  knew  that  you  would  come  to  me  again. 
You  pretty  bloodhound!     Come,  come,  catch  the  fox! 
Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  have  nests — ha!  ha!  ha! 
And  we  poor  Southern  birds — come,  let's  fly. 
The  mocking-birds  await  us,  and  magnolias  throw 
Their  censers  up  to  Heaven — ha!  ha!  ha! 
Those  grand  old  priests,  in  temples  of  the  Sun! 
Come,  come,  my  love,  go  home!  go  home!  go  home! 

{Weeps — Kneels  to  Beall — Booth  weeping.) 
Don't  stay  from  mamma,  boy;  home!  home!  home! 

Scene  V — Confederate  Camp — Moonlight — Enter  Beall's  Ghost. 

Ghost 

Once  more  my  spirit  walks  Virginia's  liills, 
Once  more  thy  voices,  O  my  native  land — 
JNIore  musical  than  waves  and  winds  salute  me ! 
Ye  warblers  of  the  night — sweet  mocking-birds 
Long  had  I  lost  your  melodies,  unknown 
To  yonder  frozen  clime;  but  now  we  meet  again; 
Ye  whippoorwlls — my  childhood's  wonder,  hail! 
Sing  on,  O  sing  a  requiem  to  the  past. 
Hail,  hail.  Confederate  camp!     Ye  heroes  hail! 

]My  tentless  comrades,  sleeping  on  the  ground;  1 

Undaunted  Lee!  a  falhng  nation's  pride! 
Confederate  arms,  still  gleaming  unsubdued, 
My  native  land — ye  hills  and  mountains  hail!  [Exit.) 

{Enter  lame  Confederate  sentinel.) 

Sentinel 

I'd  rather  fight  all  day  than  keep  this  watch; 
What  if  I  fall  asleep,  they  could  but  shoot  me. 
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No,  by  Jupiter,  I'll  be  a  soldier  to  the  last; 

But  mj'  wound  pains  me ;  let  me  ride  this  log. 

Who  goes  there!     Halt!  Halt!  {Straddles  a  log.) 

'■•    -i 

Voice 

Hello,  Johnny  Reb,  will  you  give  me  some  tobacco  for  a  drink? 

Sentinel 
Yes,  if  you'll  tote  fair — come  in.      {Enter  Union  scout.) 

Scout 
Do  you  fellows  get  anything  to  eat  down  here? 

Sentinel 
Yes,  plenty  of  it — where's  your  wliiskey? 

Scout 
Here.     {Gives  canteen,  and  sentinel  drinks.) 

Sentinel 

That's  what  old  Stonewall  used  to  take  from  Banks. 
Here's  your  tobacco.      {Gives  it,  drinks  again.) 
Now  go. 

Scout —  ( Going. ) 

And  you  go  to  sleep,  you  d d  old  Reb. 

Sentinel 

Hold  on — what's  your  hurry? 

Scout 

I  have  to  travel  twenty  miles  before  daylight. 
Good-night,  good-night. 
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Sentinel —  {Dtinks  again. ) 

By  Jupiter,  he's  a  good  soldier; 

That's  the  kind  of  powder  I  hke  to  smell.     (Smells.) 

It  makes  me  feel  good  all  over — ha!  ha!  ha! 

(Drinks— Stretches  out  and  sleeps.     Enter  ghost  of  Beall.) 

Ghost 

0  that  this  hollow  tree  of  spirit  life 

Could  put  once  more  its  antlered  branches  on! 
Then  would  I  make  them  knock  at  Heaven's  gate 
To  call  sweet  mercy  down  to  my  poor  sister. 
How  did  she  flutter  like  a  bird  upon  the  ground, 
Smit  by  the  gun  that  told  my  doom. 

(Exit.     Enter  Captain  Powel.) 

POWEL 

What,  soldier,  sleeping  at  your  post? 

Sentinel —  ( Staggering. ) 

Why,  Captain  Powel — Thornton  Powel — yes. 
Well,  Cap,  you  see  how  it  is — my  leg  hurts  me; 

1  was  wounded,  you  know,  at  Fredericksburg, 
And  it  got  so  stiff  that  I  had  to  lie  down. 

Powell 
Your  legs  both  seem  hmber  enough  now. 

Sentinel 

Now,  none  of  j^our  game — now  Cap — now  Thornton — •■ 
Thor — Thor — Thornton  Powel,  I'm  your  friend, 
And  if  you  have  me  shot,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
You'll  disgrace  our  family.     Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
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POWEL, 

You're  too  brave  a  soldier  to  be  shot; 
Go,  I'll  not  report  you — go  back  to  camp, 
And  let  me  take  your  watch. 

Sentinel —  ( Going. ) 

That's  all  right,  ha  ha!  ha!     O  you're  the  soldier  for  me.     (Exit.) 

(Staggers  back.) 
Let  me  tell  you,  captain;  either  I  saw 
Lieutenant  Beall  to-night,  or  dreamt  it, 
He  came  up  in  Confederate  gray,  a  rope 
Around  his  neck,  and  talked  about  liis  sister. 
Cap,  I  do  believe  he  was  drunk — ha!  ha!  ha! 
Dream,  or  reahty — it  makes  me  skittish — ha!  ha!  ha! 

{Whistles — Looks  down  road — Exit.) 
D d  if  I'm  afraid  of  ghosts.      {Whistles  "Dixie.'') 

PoWEL 

Alas!  it  might  be  true,  for  he  was  captured. 

And  the  villains  may  have  shot  him, 

Hanged  him  for  aught,  we  know — infernal  thieves! 

But  as  the  world  goes  nowadays,  'tis  questioned 

Whether  they  who  live,  or  they  who  die  are  happiest. 

{Re-enter  drunken  soldier.) 
Go,  go  to  camp! 

Sentinel 

Well,  Cap,  I  came  back  to  tell  you — now.  Cap, 

I'm  not  so  drunk,  for  down  in  yonder  shade. 

In  the  white  blossoms  of  a  dog-wood  tree. 

That  same  gray  form  appeared;  and  more  than  that — 

A  Yankee  scout  was  here  to-night, 
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And  I  came  back  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  ] 

The  villain  might  be  prowling  for  your  scalp. 
Good-night — O  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts! 

{Whistles  and  staggers  off.     Ecdt.) 

POWEL 

The  full  round  orb  of  yon  descending  moon, 

Looks  down  upon  the  grave  of  Stonewall  Jackson; 

Perhaps  the  grave  of  these  Confederate  States — 

Hark,  the  sad  sweet  jioet  of  the  lonely  whippoorwill ! 

Like  some  sweet  poet  of  the  sunny  South, 

He  flings  himself  desiDairing  on  the  ground. 

To  sing  my  requiem.     O  my  native  land ! 

The  very  air  seems  heavy,  and  I  sometimes  think 

That  we  mysterious  mortals  leap  the  wall. 

Reared  by  a  jealous  future,  'gainst  our  noses. 

For  aught  I  know,  the  universe  itself,  J 

All  peopled  and  piled  up,  looks  down  upon  us,  j, 

As  does  the  audience  of  a  great  theatre, 

Which  tears  out  one  wall  from  every  edifice. 

To  peep  in  on  our  most  domestic  scenes. 

For  aught  I  know,  spirits  might  robe  themselves. 

When  great  events  come  trooping  on  the  heels  of  time! 

Who  goes  there!     Halt!  halt!     'Twas  like  a  man, 

Yet  vanished  in  an  instant;  and  by  Heaven! 

'Twas  very  like  some  one  whom  I  have  seen ! 

"In  such  a  place,  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

Descending  spirits  have  conversed  with  men. 

And  told  the  secrets  of  the  dread  unknown." 

See !  see !     It  comes  again — halt,  soldier,  halt ! 

But  one  step  more,  and  on  thy  peril — halt ! 

{Ghost  waves  him  back.) 
It  halts,  but  seems  to  motion  with  its  hand 
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As  tho'  'twould  bid  me  hold  my  fire — then  speak! 

{Ghost  advances.) 
Whate'er  thou  art — if  sentinel  or  spy — 
Whether  messenger  from  heaven  or  hell — 
Whate'er  thy  mission — spy  or  devil — halt!      {Fires.) 
Yet,  there  it  stands — stone  still — struck  by  my  ball. 
For  blood  comes  oozing  from  its  graj^  Confederate  coat — 
Blotches  of  blood  on  that  familiar  face! 
Would  God  I  had  not  fired — speak,  soldier — speak! 

Ghost 

When  nations  fall,  their  crash  wakes  up  the  dead; 

And  I  have  left  my  grave  for  a  short  term, 

To  walk  my  native  hills,  and  on  the  crumbling  edge 

Of  these  Confederate  States — a  crater  vast — 

Would  point  you  to  a  gulf  most  horrible. 

Ere  yet  yon  moon  proclaim  the  paschal  feast, 

And  on  the  day  that  Christ  was  crucified. 

The  powers  of  Hell  shall  blacken  all  this  land; 

For  dignitaries  great  shall  roll  in  blood, 

While  Ruin  drives  her  ebon  car  abroad. 

Not  Momanhood  nor  helpless  age. 

Nor  infancy  can  walk  this  world  secure. 

But  ere  that  hour,  I  come  to  ask  one  boon^ 

The  friendship  of  a  soldier  for  a  soldier's  sister. 

Po\VEL 

Whate'er  thou  wilt;  my  life  is  in  thy  hand; 

But  tell  me,  thou  impalpable,  august — 

And  most  mysterious  thing;  say,  what  thy  name? 

And  what  the  great  event  you  prophesy? 

What  dignitaries,  they  to  roll  in  blood, 

My  friends  or  foes? 
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Ghost 

Both  friends  and  foes,  commingling  in  the  storm 
Shall  fly  like  leaves  of  Autumn  to  yon  gulf, 
And  leave  both  Federal  and  Confederate  States 
Beheaded,  and  their  trunks,  a  gory  mass 
Thrown  at  the  foot  of  Calvary  on  that  day 
Wliich  saw  the  crucifix — ask  no  more. 

Po^\':ell 
But  tell  me,  who  art  thou?  and  who  thy  sister? 

Ghost 

I  was  thy  comrade — once  Lieutenant  Beall; 
But  now  this  helpless  ghost,  without  my  sword; 
Or  I  would  strike  and  strike  them  to  the  last — 
Disarmed,  defenceless,  prisoner  of  war, 
Hanged  in  cold  blood,  in  hearing  of  my  sister. 
Who  by  the  signal  gun  was  so  afflicted  , 
That  reason  tottered  from  its  throne — her  mind. 
That  fairest  place  of  the  world,  fell  down — 
And  now  a  maniac,  lost  and  wretched  in  her  woe, 
She  seeks  my  grave  and  often  calls  for  you. 
Go  friend,  console  her  if  you  can,  and  Heaven 
JNIaj^  graciously  restore  the  fairest  flower. 
That  ever  offered  incense  to  the  skies. 
Farewell!  farewell! 

POWEL 

Stay,  stay.     Where  shall  I  find  her?     Speak! 
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Ghost 


Go  to  the  tomb  of  Washington.     His  grave 
She  decks  with  flowers,  and  bids  him  make 
A  little  room  for  me.     Farewell!  farewell! 

POWEL 

Then  all  is  lost! 

]\I}'^  home — my  love — my  country  gone! 

Heaven  and  earth  farewell!     [Enter  Sentinel.) 

Sentinel 

What,  soldier;  no  watchword? 
You're  a  jiretty  sentinel. 

PowEL 
Stand  to  your  watch,  soldier — good-night — good-night! 

Sentinel 
But  I  heard  a  gun  fire  hereabouts. 

PowEL 
'Twas  I  that  fired — good-night — good-night! 

Sentinel 
But  stay.     What  was  it?     Why  did  you  fire? 

PoWEL 

'Twas  very  strange,  a  most  prodigious  thing — 

'Twas  monstrous — most  astonishing — good-night!         {Exit.) 
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Sentinel 

By  Hoakie,  he  must  have  seen  a  ghost, 

For  soldiers  have  told  me — men  of  good  faith — 

That  they  had  often  seen  old  Stonewall  Jackson 

Walking  among  these  tents,  straight  as  an  arrow 

And  looking  very  sad ;  but  his  last  words  were — 

"Let's  cross  over  the  river  and  rest  in  the  shade," 

So  if  the  grand  old  Captain  comes  back  now, 

He  must  have  changed  his  mind.      {Whistles  ''Dixie.") 

I'm  not  afraid  of  ghosts — not  I.      [Whistles.) 

There's  no  such  thing  as  ghosts,  but  what  our  fancies  make. 

I'd  rather  fight  a  regiment  than  meet  one.      {Whistles.) 

What  a  cloud  is  rising — is  it  rain?  {Kain  begins  to  fall.) 

Rain,  rain  by  Jupiter!     It  hides  the  moon. 

O!  I'm  not  afraid — moonlight  or  dark. 

Whoo-oo-oo-  goes  there?     Halt!  halt! 

But,  b-b-bt,  what's  the  password? 

Voice 
"By  the  waters  of  Babylon." 

Sentinel 

Well,  that'll  do — come  in  out  of  the  rain — 

But  you  are  d d  slow  getting  it  up.     {Enter  General  Lee.) 

What,  General  Lee?     Why,  General  I  catch  my  breath, 
A  moment  more  and  you  as  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Would  have  fallen  by  your  own  soldier. 

Gen.  Lee 
Had  it  been  so,  perhaps  it  were  as  well. 
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Sentinel 

What,  General;  no  bad  news,  I  trust! 

Gen.  Lee 

No;  but  I  have  walked  about  the  camp  all  night, 

And  watched  my  tentless  soldiers  on  the  ground; 

All  worn  and  weary  with  incessant  fight, 

Tho'  born  to  luxury,  in  beds  of  down ; 

Time  hastens  on,  and  with  to-morrow's  sun 

The  last  battle  shall  be  lost  or  won. 

Keep  to  j'our  watch — be  ready  for  the  fight, 

Perhaps  we'll  meet  no  more — good-night!  good-night!     {Exit.) 

Scene  VI — Wood — Thunder  and  lightning — Near  Mount  Vernon 
— Enter  Payne — Storms  and  lightning. 

Payne 

No  road — no  path — no  light  but  the  storm's  lightning. 

Alas!  how  many,  nursed  in  downy  beds 

In  palaces  and  princely  homes,  now  cry 

"No  road — no  path — no  light  but  the  storm's  lightning!" 

No  voice  to  cheer  them,  and  no  taper's  ray, 

With  long  and  level  beams,  from  home. 

How  many  a  boy  with  do^vii  upon  his  cheek. 

Stands  sentinel  to-night,  and  braves  this  storm! 

Would  God  that  I  could  lay  me  down ; 

But  I  cannot — dare  not — even  now 

This  war  of  heaven  may  beat  upon  her  head. 

ISIount  Vernon  must  be  hereabout.     Halloo!  halloo! 

{Enter  Beall's  ghost — Payne  drawing  sword.) 

Ghost 

INIake  haste  to  follow ;  for  my  time  is  short — 
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One  hour  remains  for  me  to  walk  this  earth, 
And  then  the  fires  of  yonder  coiled  Heaven 
Shall  spit  upon  me  with  their  sulphurous  storms 
Till  bo5'hood's  follies,  and  my  grosser  sins 
Shall  all  be  purged  away — one  hour  remains. 
Then  follow  thou — till  this  Confederate  gray 
Dissolves  in  morning  light.  {Exeunt.) 


Scene  VII — They  go  around  the  scenes — Mount  Vernon  opens 
and  reveals  Lilly  scattering  flowers  and  singing — Storm  passed 
and  moon  going  down — Tahleaux  to  suit  the  song. 

Lilly —  ( Singing. ) 


Now  an  angel  flies,  from  the  field  of  blood 

All  glorious  to  yonder  mound — 

Mount  Vernon  groans — 'tis  the  great  and  the  good — 

Old  Virginia's  heroes  around — 

Lee's  father  sheds  a  tear,  while  he  smiles  on  his  son, 

And  StoncAvall  is  kneeling  by  a  moss-covered  gun, 

And  freedom  hes  pale  on  the  ground. 

II 

Yon  moon  sinks  down  over  land  and  wave. 

And  the  fallen  lie  cold  in  her  beams — 

Not  a  funeral  gun — no  honors  for  the  brave; 

But  each  brow  with  glory  gleams — 

Nor  the  hooting  of  the  owl  over  yonder  hill. 

Nor  the  melancholy  song  of  the  whip-poor-will, 

Can  disturb  their  glorious  dreams. 
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Whii3-i)oor-will,  when  sinks  the  day — - 

Whip-poor-will,  in  your  twilight  gray, 

Whii)-poor-will,  when  the  hermits  pray, 

We'll  pray  for  the  souls  far  away!     {Enter  Ghost  and  Powel.) 

Lilly 

O  my  pretty  boy,  come  home!  come  home! 

And  you,  my  pretty  Powel  come  home!  come  home! 

{As  they  approach,  she  eludes  them,  scattering  flowers  as  he- 
fore.,    Exeunt.) 


Scene  VIII — Madame  Surratt's  House — Parlor — Enter  John 
Broicn  and  Dr.  Mary,  and  hide  under  curtains — Booth  stand- 
ing by  a  window. 

Booth — {Standing  at  window.) 

'Tis  now  the  gloaming  hour,  and  all  abroad. 
Spirits  of  darkness  beetle  on  the  air, 
Some  to  gay  follies  lead  the  thoughtless  crowd, 
And  some  go  dancing  down  to  dens  of  shame. 
While  other  devils,  older  than  the  flood, 
Sail  out  to  dip  their  bat-like  wings  in  blood. 
Avaunt,  ye  devils!  leave  me  all  alone — 
With  whom?     Myself!  a  murderer!     God  forbid! 
INIore  than  ten  thousand  times  have  I  relented. 
And  making  up  this  cost,  would  fain  have  spared 
That  poor  buffoon — worthiest  of  all  his  Cabinet; 
For,  like  the  thistle  flow^er,  true  goodness  wears 
A  regiment  of  spears,  to  cry  "hold  off;" 
And  but  for  this  I  would  have  slain  him  thrice. 
"If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
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It  were  done  quickly;  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease,  success — besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trunipet-tongued,  'gainst 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off ; 
And  f)ity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye." 

{Enter  John  Brown's  ghost.) 

John  Brown 

Beware!     Beware! 

Aye,  had  I  but  sworn  as  you  have  sworn. 

Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  could  hold  me  back, 

Nor  fright  me  from  my  purpose. 

Had  I  but  sworn  to  do  't. 

I'd  pluck  my  grey-haired  sire  from  the  gate  of  Heaven, 

And  drag  him  thro'  the  sulphurous  fumes  of  hell — 

Choking  Anth  brimstone  firebrands  the  voice 

That  whilom  called  me  son — still  beating  down 

His  withered  hands,  lest  Heaven  should  heed  his  prayer. 

You  swore  to  me,  amidst  the  lightning's  glare. 

And  Hell's  deep  cavern  echoed  back  your  vow ! 

That  bargain,  for  your  soul,  was  clinched  in  hell; 

And  all  the  powers  of  heaven  did  ratify — 

My  ^vi\\,  now  thine,  my  bidding  thou  shalt  do ; 

Then  go ;  prepare  thee  for  thy  sulphurous  bed 

Put  shards  upon  thee  like  the  beetle's  mail; 

Harden  thy  soul  wi'  crime ;  smear  it  wi'  blood. 

And  so  prepare  thee  for  thy  home  of  fire!     {Exit.) 
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Booth 

Poor  helpless  mortals  we!     Once  sunk  to  crime, 
Down  do  we  fall,  with  devils,  in  their  slime 
And  then  grow  palsied — helpless  for  all  time! 
What,  tho'  we  struggle  back  and  crj^  "begone!" 
They  whisjier  to  our  souls,  "march  on,  march  on!" 

{Enter  John  Surratt,  high  top-hoots,  and  spattered  with  mud, 
riding  whip,  and  in  rollicking  mood.) 
Welcome,  Surratt — most  welcome  at  this  hour. 
For  I  need  your  strong  arm  and  desjierate  will. 

SUBRATT 

Well,  Booth,  I've  found  the  very  place  to  cage  liim — 
Fit  for  a  President,  and  secret  as  the  grave. 

Booth 

Well,  what  of  it?     Where?     What  then? 

Surratt 

Th'  old  Van  Ness  mansion,  on  the  river  bank 

South  of  the  White  House,  garnished  for  the  bird. 

Its  deep  wine  cellars  make  a  lovely  cage, 

And  three  strong  men  could  drag  him  to  its  doors. 

Once  being  captured,  we  could  hold  him  there 

Till  ]\Iosby  and  his  men  came  up  the  river  bank. 

O  th'  old  gorilla,  ha!  ha!  ha!  what  a  splendid  specimen,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

How  he  himself  would  laugh  at  such  a  joke! 

'Twould  be  a  funny  anecdote  for  him  to  tell 

JefF  Davis  when  we  get  to  Richmond — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Booth 

What  if  we  put  him  in  a  cellar  six  feet  long! 
A  coffin  for  his  cage,  and  worms  for  company! 
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SUBKATT 

Great  God!  you're  talking  like  a  madman.     Heavens! 
Lincoln  is  not  a  bad  man,  though  led  by  demagogues, 
For  he  means  well,  and  has  a  good,  kind  heart. 

Booth 

Those  purblind  sisters,  trundhng  at  their  wheel, 

Have  jiut  the  scissors  to  his  navel  cord. 

You  too  must  help  them  turn,  for  being  in. 

And  now  suspected,  how  could  you  escape? 

Go,  throw  away  your  catechism,  boy, 

Come,  take  to  tragedy  and  be  a  man. 

There's  something  grand  and  beautiful  in  tragedy. 

Think  of  it,  John — just  think — Good  Friday,  John; 

Earth's  gi'eatest  tragedy  was  acted  on  this  da}% 

And  the  whole  world  repeats  it  to  the  sun. 

On  myriad  altars  rising  to  salute  him! 

O  glorious  tragedy,  that  cannot  end, 

'Til  Heaven's  lightnings  set  the  stage  on  fire; 

Angels  and  patriarchs  and  saints  for  auditors. 

And  the  Lamb  slain,  stands  up  amid  the  falling  stars. 

King  of  all  Kings,  and  brighter  than  the  sun. 

O  that  I,  too,  could  act  in  such  a  play! 

Surratt 
In  that  play  must  we  all  act. 

Booth 

Why,  John,  to  kill  a  common  man — a  thing — 
A  President — that's  a  mere  episode! 
Go  throw  away  your  catechism,  boy! 
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SURRATT 


I  love  the  South ;  but  love  still  more 
The  catechism  which  my  mother  taught  me; 
Nor  less  on  this  day — saddest  of  all  days ! 
True,  I  would  take  him  prisoner  of  war; 
But  further  not  a  step  will  follow  you. 
Release  me,  then,  and  let  me  fly  to  Canada, 
Not  to  betray  you,  for  I  scorn  a  traitor. 
But  t'  escape  your  toils,  and  save  my  life! 

Booth 

You  prattle  like  a  child — come,  be  a  man; 
Give  up  your  faith  and  strike  for  liberty. 

SURRATT 

My  faith?     Ah,  little  do  you  understand  it! 

That  unpretending,  simple,  childlike  faith! 

It  scatters  blossoms  even  upon  the  grave. 

And  robes  the  very  air  with  immortality! 

Bad  as  I  am,  and  foolish  in  my  weaknesses, 

To  do  ten  thousand  things,  when  suddenly  assailed, 

Which  faith  reproves,  and  memory  weeps  upon. 

Yet  wilfully  I  would  not  yield  one  precept 

Of  the  grand  old  faith  my  mother  taught  me. 

For  yon  Confederate  States  and  all  the  world  besides!     {Exit.) 

Booth 

There's  a  divinity  in  that  boy's  dream. 
Which  boastful  reasons  cannot  emulate — 
Inscrutable,  mysterious,  divine ! 
jNIore  splendid  than  the  rainboAV — tempest  born; 
Born  of  the  sun,  begot  in  falling  tears — 
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In  tears  that  fell  about  the  gate  of  Paradise — 

On  Calvary — alas!  wherever  man  sojourns! 

The  rainbow,  but  a  symbol  of  that  dream, 

For  aught  I  know,  the  shadow  of  that  faith. 

O  that  I  could  fling  these  knotted  serpents 

Up  to  the  stars,  or  do-«ii  to  Hell! 

Could  I  but  see  their  fiery  flakes 

All  trailing  down  the  sky. 

Then  would  I  run  to  Calvary  and  chng 

To  God ;  but  that  is  past,  and  all  is  lost !  lost !  lost ! 

{Window  curtains  drop  and  conceal  him — John  Brown's  ghost 
crosses  the  stage.) 

JoHX  Broavn  . 

Poor,  struggling  insect,  now  we  part! 

JNIy  web  is  woven  round  your  heart ; 

]My  work  well  done,  to  Hell  begone ! 

And  tell  them  there  John  Bro^\^l  is  marching  on. 

{Exit.     Enter  Her  old  and  Atzerodt.) 

Herold 

Come,  Atzerodt,  tell  me  w^hat  do 
You  think  of  this  whole  business? 

Atzerodt 

Vel,  if  de  shentlemens  will  pay  de 
^Monish,  I  can  cut  de  wires,  and  den 
Dey  can  all  runs  away. 

Herold 

But  vfh&i  if  they  should  kill  the  whole 
Cabinet,  would  that  save  the  South? 
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Atzerodt 


Ef  dey  kills  one,  dot  makes  no  good; 
But  if  dey  kills  all,  den  I  say  ja. 
For  mit  de  killin',  Europe  stop  de  war,  and 
De  South  go  free — dot's  it,  dot's  it,  my  baby ! 

{Slapping  him  on  the  shoulder.) — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Herold 

I  could  understand  it  much  better  if  Booth  would  talk  to  us,  and  ex- 
plain it.     Sometimes  I  think  he  must  be  crazy.     D d  if  I  do 

anything  but  hold  his  horse  at  the  theatre.  He  intends  I  think 
to  kill  them  all  in  the  midst  of  the  play;  for  this  evening,  at 
Spotswood's  Hotel,  he  sent  a  note  up  to  Johnson,  and  directly 
after  told  me  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre,  at  nine  o'clock, 
to  hold  his  horse.  I  asked  him  a  question,  and  he  left  me 
gaping  like  a  fool. 

Atzerodt 

ScM'ard  never  goes  to  theatre. 

Herold 
Then  who  kills  him? 

Atzerodt 

Vy,  Payne,  dat  big  vellow  from  de  South; 

He  kill  Seward,  den,  you  see,  I  cuts  all  de  wires  mit  de  telegraph. 

Herold 

Cut  the  wires?     Why,  you  were  to  kill  Johnson. 

Atzerodt 

O  ja,  ja!     {Enter  Payne.) 
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Payne 

What  of  Booth?     He  promised  to  be  here. 

Hekold 
Don't  j"ou  think  him  crazy?     What  good 
Would  come  of  it,  even  if  his  plans  succeeded? 

Payne 

He  has  assurances  from  Canada — 

From  men  well-posted  in  the  current  of  events, 

That  intervention  soon  would  follow. 

And  the  South  be  saved.     His  vengeance,  too. 

With  mine,  cries  out  for  blood.     Our  ruined  homes, 

Our  native  land,  and  every  sacred  memory 

Shout  to  the  patriot  soul,  "revenge!  revenge!" 

Herold 
How  could  we  justify  such  wholesale  slaughter? 

Payne 

By  precedent.     Full  thirty  Kings  in  France; 

In  Germany  a  score  and  in  Great  Britain,  ten, 

Th'  assassin's  dagger  punched  down  to  Hell — 

From  Brutus,  of  th'  olden  time,  when  Tarquin, 

Reeking  with  Lucretia's  shame,  fell  headlong. 

To  the  younger  Brutus,  red  with  CiBsar's  blood, 

From  him  to  beastly  Heliogabalus 

And  all  those  Emperors,  slain  amidst  their  pleasures, 

Such  was  the  last  resort  of  Freedom. 

O'er-topping  insolence,  and  hired  minions  drive 

The  people  to  despair,  then  lightning  leaps 

Upon  the  patriot's  blade,  and  tyrants  fall.     {Enter  Booth.) 

Booth 
They  call  this  day  Good  Friday!     Good!     Most  excellent! 
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Beware  of  treachery — beware!  for  soon 

The  Judas  of  our  tribes  may  hear  from  me, 

That  curse  of  Richard — hear  it  now : 

"When  I  was  mortal — mine  anointed  body 

By  J'ou  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes; 

Think  on  that  hour,  and  me,  despair,  and  die." 

Should  one  arm  falter  or  one  heart  fail, 

Not  one  of  us  would  live  to  tell  the  tale.  [Eocit.) 

Herold 

Now,  what  does  all  that  mean?     Don't 
You  see  that  the  man's  crazy? 

Payne 

By  no  means. 

Warns  you  and  Atzerodt — suspects  your  courage, 

Knowing  full  well  that,  should  our  venture  fail 

Through  craft  or  cowardice,  or  treachery. 

The  South  must  then  be  lost  forever.      {Enter  Lilly.) 

Lilly 

Ah,  ha!  I  thought  to  find  you  here. 
And  jumped  over  the  moon  from  yon  asylum. 
All  the  stars  ran  after  me  and  cried 
"Come  back,  sweet  Lilly,  come  and  marry  us!" 
"No,  no,"  quoth  I,  "first  come  and  fight 
With  Sisera,  and  slay  mine  enemies. 
Then  will  I  wed  the  stars,  and  all 
Our  children  pretty  little  stars  and  flowers!" 
Stay,  stay,  I'll  sing  to  Stonewall  Jackson. 
There,  there  he  goes! — poor  Stonewall  Jackson! 
Yon  moon  sinks  down  over  Stonewall's  grave. 
And  the  soldiers  are  sleeping  around; 
No  tents  are  spread,  no  cover  for  the  brave, 
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But  they  sleep  on  freedom's  ground. 

Xor  the  hooting  of  the  owl  over  yonder  hill, 

Xor  the  melancholy  song  of  the  whippoorwill, 

Can  disturb  their  slumbers  sound;      (Spoken.) 

But  Lee  could  wake  them,  and  his  voice 

Was  like  a  trumpet  on  the  morning  air.      (Sings.) 

Rise,  rise,  brave  boys  once  more  for  the  fight, 

'Tis  the  last  to  be  lost  or  won. 

Then  arm  brave  boys,  by  the  dawning  of  the  light. 

And  charge  to  the  foeman's  gun! 

Tho'  few,  and  bleeding  now,  we  must  win  for  the  right, 

Or  sleep  upon  the  field  with  Stonewall  to-night — 

'Tis  the  last  to  be  lost  or  won. 

Once  more,  brave  boys!  tho'  the  shot  fall  fast 

And  your  comrades  are  lying  low — 

Hark!  hark!  yon  shout,  and  the  trumpet  blast, 

'Tis  Stonewall  charging  below. 

He  charges  up  the  hill!     See!  see  how  they  run! 

He  mounts  upon  the  fort  and  captures  every  gun — 

And  now  he  turns  them  on  the  foe ! 

Once  more,  brave  boys,  and  the  battle  shall  be  won, 

Tho'  the  millions  are  pressing  around; 

Lo,  Grant  comes  up  at  the  setting  of  the  sun 

And  a  thousand  thunders  resound. 

Ah!  few  and  bleeding  now — 'tis  done — 'tis  done! 

The  banner  of  the  brave  goes  down  with  the  sun, 

And  trails  at  last  on  the  ground!     (Enter  nurse  from  asylum.) 

O  ye  are  mj'  brave  keepers.     I  am  glad  to  see  ye. 

Have  you  come  to  my  wedding  with  the  stars? 

Dr.  Nichols 

Yes  Lilly,  the  stars  are  all  in  waiting. 
Come,  we  must  go  without  delay. 
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Lilly 

But  will  they  fight  with  Sisera,  to  slaj^  mine  enemies? 

And  you,  my  Pajaie,  my  pretty  Payne,  will  you  fight,  too?" 

Dr.  Nichols 

Yes ;  all  will  fight — are  waiting  for  the  war. 
Come  let  us  hence — haste !  haste ! 

{They  drag  her  out.     Payne  in  agony  of  grief.) 

Heeold 

By  Heavens,  she  was  a  splendid  girl! 
But  having  placed  her  in  th'  Asylum, 
You  have  done  the  best  you  could — nay,  all 
That  could  be  done.     Come,  cheer  up,  Payne, 
Be  a  man.     I  know  it's  a  hard  case,  cheer  up! 

{Slaps  Mm  on  shoulder.) 
O  that  the  lagging  hours  would  fly, 
And  bring  me  to  the  tyrant's  bed, 
To  make  another  Robespierre,  broken-jawed 
And  cursing  as  he  plunged  into  hell ! 
His  curses  inarticulate — himself  a  hell! 
His  guilty  heart,  the  hell  of  hells!     {Enter  Booth.) 

Booth 

Come,  let's  be  going.     Each  one  to  his  post, 
In  this  great  drama,  to  be  played  with  Tyrants. 
For  when  they  fall,  a  universal  strife 
Like  nature  fighting  in  the  womb  of  Time, 
Shall  heave  volcanoes  from  a  fiery  sea. 

To  blast  us  all,  or  make  our  country  free!     {Exeunt.     Dr.  Mary 
skipping  after  them.) 

Dr.  Mary 

Ah,  ha!  I'll  have  his  head,  his  heart,  ha!  ha!     {Exit.) 
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ACT  V 

Scene  I — Street — Dr.  Mary,  Conger  and  Baker  under  lamp  post 
in  dumb  show — three  compirators  pass  them. 

Baker 
AVhich  one's  Pajme? 

Dr.  ISIary 

That  desperate-looking  devil,  with  a  slouched  hat. 

Baker 


And  that  one? 
That's  Atzerodt. 
And  that  one? 
His  name  is  Herold. 


Dr.  Mary 
Baker 

Dr.  INIary 
Conger 


Did  you  not  say  that  Booth  was  with  them? 
Your  tale  don't  hang  together. 

Dr.  INIary 

Hang  together  or  not,  I  tell  you  truly 
As  I  have  often  urged  before,  these  men 
Are  bent  on  mischief;  and  this  very  night 
You'll  find  that  I  have  told  the  truth. 
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Come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose.      (Exeunt.) 

Scene  II — President's  Mansion — President  Alone — Room  Dark- 
ened. 

Pkesident 

We  promised  to  attend  the  play  to-night, 
But  this  is  Good  Friday.     Heavens!  it  looks  badly; 
A  comedy  to  celebrate  the  Crucifixion! 
Christ  to  be  mocked  and  spit  upon  once  more — 
Buffoons  to  buffet  him!  Pontius  Pilate, 
^Vashing  his  hands,  and  whining,  "I  am  innocent 
Of  the  blood  of  this  just  person!"  yet  the  people, 
Eager  to  swell  the  p^ean  of  our  victories. 
Propose  a  grand  ovation  to  the  Cabinet; 
O  how  their  brave  hands  will  clap! 
No,  no,  'twould  never  do  to  disappoint  them; 
But  where  now  are  the  hands  that  clapped  on  Calvary? 
There  was  one  there,  who  could  not  clap  his  hands! 
Great  God!     He  made  the  thunder  clap!     {Enter  Booth,  drawing 
pistol. ) 

Booth 

This  is  my  chance.     I  find  him  all  alone! 

]\Iost  kind  and  humorous,  dear,  good  natured  man! 

Alas!  poor  Yorick!  with  his  quip  and  quids, 

And  merriment  and  anecdote.     Alas!  alas! 

Great  Caesar,  too,  was  merciful  and  kind; 

But  Casca  held  his  gown,  while  Brutus  punched; 

For  good  is,  as  good  doth.     What  hast  thou  done? 

O  perjured  wretch — to  promise  him  a  pardon: 

Yet  break  that  promise  on  poor  Lilly's  heart; 

Thou  lying  tongue.     Shall  I  not  pluck  thee  out 

Thou  heart  of  rottemiess,  to  break  her  heart! 

Shall  I  not  pierce  thee  with  requiting  steel? 
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O  brain  accursed!  Shall  I  not  punch  thee  thro'? 

O  cursed  fiend,  to  blast  my  land  of  flowers ! 

To  slay  her  sons,  and  drive  her  daughters  to  despair! 

Behold  her  fallen!  Behold  her  fallen  cross — 

No  longer  flashing  thro'  the  battle  storm, 

But  flat  upon  the  ground,  her  form  outstretched 

Upon  it,  mocked,  despised  and  spit  upon! 

O  time  most  fortunate!  most  opportune! 

To  find  him  all  alone — alone  with  Death! 

Revenge  and  hate  come  flapping  on  the  air — 

Their  dragon  wings  make  twilight;  and  the  stage 

Is  aptly  darkened  for  eff'ect.      {Aims  pistol  and  then  lowers  it.) 

But  where  my  audience.     Where  th'  unborn  applause? 

{Puts  pistol  down.) 
Bah!  such  a  play  would  fall  like  vinted  wine. 
Insipid  and  without  a  beaded  gallery 
To  clap  the  climax  of  a  bloody  gash. 
Those  other  vultures,  too,  marked  out  for  slaughter, 
Would  all  fly  away  at  the  first  smell  of  powder. 
Oh,  no;  I'll  first  arm  him,  then,  forewarned. 
He  too  can  join  the  cast  with  preparation.      {Puts  tip  his  pistol 

and  advances.) 
We'll  meet  again,  at  ten  o'clock,  your  Excellence. 
Tlie  public  all  expect  you — now  prepare; 
For  you  must  play  your  part  in  this  great  drama. 
Ten  o'clock,  your  Excellence!  remember  ten  o'clock. 

Lincoln 

Yes,  tell  them  we  shall  keep  our  promise; 
But  Booth  I  thought  it  nine  o'clock. 

Booth 
Aye,  nine,  and  half-past  nine;  but  ten  o'clock 
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The  climax  of  the  play  will  jjunch  thro'  Heaven, 
Like  some  volcano  spouting  to  the  sky, 
And  drawing  to  it  every  heart  and  eye! 
Remember:  ten  o'clock! 

Lincoln 

Yes;  I'll  remember;  we  shall  all  be  there.      {Exit  Booth.) 

'Twas  on  this  very  day  our  Saviour  died; 

And  something  warns  me — psha!  presentiments 

Are  more  absurd  than  dreams ;  and  j^et  one  dream 

I  never  had  but  that  some  great  event 

Came  fast  upon  't.     That  dream  I  dreamt  last  night 

A  stately  ship  was  sailing  'gainst  the  wind 

And  struck  a  rock — my  wife  cried  out 

And  waking,  vowed  that  she  had  dreamt  the  same. 

Then  going  to  the  window,  I  beheld 

On  the  heights  of  Arlington,  a  shooting  star, 

Red  as  the  setting  sun,  and  a  huge  owl. 

As  tho'  some  warning  hand  were  laid  upon  me, 

A  something  strange,  that  comes  to  press  me  down — 

For  aught  I  know,  my  mother  might  return. 

To  lay  once  more  her  hand  upon  my  head; 

For  well  do  I  remember  those  sweet  hands. 

And  how  they  fell,  like  gentle  dews  from  Heaven, 

When  on  her  patient  lap  my  prayer  was  breathed. 

This  night,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  the  last ; 

And  she  who  loved  me  then,  must  love  me  still. 

Wise  fools  may  ridicule  such  thoughts. 

But  mysteries,  never  yet  by  them  explored. 

Do  rock  our  cradle  first — then  dig  our  graves! 

The  whence  we  came!     The  whj"  we  linger  here? 

And  whither  when  our  spirits  take  eternal  flight — 

All  this,  and  more  than  volumes  could  express 
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They  know  not ;  neither  can  they  tell  why  dreams, 
Like  couriers,  come  upon  the  midnight  air, 
To  bring  us  messages,  then  go  their  way. 

One  thing  I  know,  that  something  makes  me  sad.      (Rings  a  bell- 
Enter  servant.) 
Albert,  bring  in  the  children,  Tad  and  Fred.      {Exit  servant.) 
This  very  day  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  sun  grew  dark  and  graves  gave  up  their  dead. 
At  such  a  time,  I  have  no  heart  for  comedy; 
And  yet,  our  promise  must  be  kept. 

{Enter  Major  Lincoln  and  Tad.) 
Come,  Taddy;  tell  me  what  is  Easter  day? 

Tad 

Our  Saviour  rose  on  Easter  day.     O  Pajia, 

Won't  you  buy  us  some  Easter  eggs? 

I'm  going  to  the  Capitol  that  day. 

Say,  Papa;  will  you  buy  us  some  Easter  eggs? 

Lincoln 

Yes;  if  you'll  tell  me  why  they  call  this  Good  Friday. 

Tad 

Because  our  Saviour  died  to-day;  but  Papa, 
Did  he  die  sure  'nough  this  very  day? 
But  JNIr.  Beecher  says  he  didn't. 

Lincoln 

Yes,  my  son;  our  Saviour  died  on  Friday.      {Enter  Colfax.) 
Well,  Colfax;  they  say  that  Grant  has  gone. 

Colfax 
Gone,  your  Excellence — to  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
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Quite  unexpectedly,  for  INIrs.  Grant. 
He  begged  me  to  excuse  him  to  your  Excellence; 
Also  to  Laura  Keene — for  he  had  promised 
To  be  present  at  her  play  to-night. 

Lincoln 
I  do  wish  we  had  not  promised. 

Colfax 

You  are  expected  with  your  whole  Cabinet — 
At  least  the  morning  papers  have  it  so, 
And  the  whole  city  will  be  on  tiptoe 
To  greet  j'our  Excellence. 

Lincoln 
I  wish  I  had  not  promised  them.     {Enter  Mrs.  Lincoln.) 

Mrs.  Lincoln 

Shall  we  go  to  the  theatre  or  not? 
Come,  Mr.  Colfax;  cheer  him  up; 
He  has  the  blues. 

Lincoln 

Well,  get  ready;  I'll  go.  {Bands  playing.  Great  shouting  with- 
out— Lincoln  and  all  go  to  the  window.  Lincoln:  reading  a 
dispatch  to  the  people.) 

"Mobile,  Ala.,  April  14,  1865. 
Dick  Taylor  has  surrendered.     Our 
Soldiers  are  in  good  spirits,  and  the 
Rebels  have  abandoned  every  hope. 

E.  R.  S.  Canby."     {Great  shouting.) 
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Lincoln 

This  was  their  last  army.     The  South  surrenders, 
And  the  Union  is  restored!         (Shouting.) 
Let  us  remember  to-night,  my  old  motto: 
"Malice  to  none,  but  Charity  for  all!" 
Come,  boys,  play  us  Diane,  and  then  give  us 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner!     (Band  plays.) 

Mrs.  Lincoln 
Well,  it  is  nearly  our  time. 

Tad — [To  Lincoln.) 
What  does  mother  mean  by  "our  time"? 

Lincoln 

O  we  promised  to  be  there  by  nine  o'clock — 

That's  what  your  mother  means,  my  boy; 

But  there  are  times  in  all  our  lives 

Of  which  you  children  know  but  little. 

Our  Saviour  said  to  his  disciples  once; 

"]\Iy  hour  is  come;"  and  all  day  long  those  words 

Keep  ringing  in  my  ear — 'twas  on  the  night 

Before  Good  Friday,  and  about  this  hour. 

Come,  we  must  go — 'tis  nearly  nine  o'clock.     {Exit.) 

Scene  III — Street  near  Guard  House,  Washington — Clock  strikes 
ten— Sentinel  pacing. 

Sentinel 

Halt!     Who  goes  there?     {Presents.     Enter  Conger.) 

Conger 
Hold!  hold! 
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Sentinel 


Why  Conger,  you  should  have  given  the 
Password — some  other  sentinel  might 
Have  shot  you. 

Conger 

I  knew  it  was  your  watch;  besides 

The  password  has  been  changed 

The  last  half-hour — for  a  strange 

Rumor  is  afloat. 

Take  for  your  password  noAV,  "Conspiracy." 

Have  you  seen  Baker? 

Sentinel 
No,  not  to-night. 

Conger 
Nor  Dr.  ]\Iary  Trotter? 

Sentinel 
No. 

Conger 

He  was  to  meet  me  here;  and  she  was  with  him. 

Sentinel 

What  was  the  rumor?  and  why  have  they 
Changed  the  password? 

Conger 

O  nothing!  nothing;  but  Baker  should 
Be  here.     I  sent  him  to  the  theatre. 

Sentinel 
For  what? 
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Congee 

Hush!  hush!  sh!     {Dj-iims  beating — Shouts  in  the  distance.) 
Hear  those  clattering  horses — how  they  run! 
The  drums  and  shouting — what  can  all  this  mean?     {Enter  Baker, 
running. ) 

Bakee 

I  was  just  in  time  to  be  too  late. 
The  President  is  shot! 

Congee 
Great  God!  killed? 

Bakee 

Killed,  and  several  others  with  him.  I  left  in  the  confusion.  It 
verified  the  last  report, 

And  all  that  Dr.  jNIary  told  us. 

Wilkes  Booth  entered  the  President's  box;  was  met  by  Major 
Rathbone,  who  stabbed  him  with  his  sword.  Booth,  wth  a 
dagger,  struck  him  down,  shot  the  President,  wounded  several 
others  and  sprang  from  the  box  down  to  the  stage,  waving  a 
bloody  knife,  and  shouting,  "Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,  Virginia  is 
Avenged!"  Then  something  about  Lieutenant  Beall.  But 
the  shrieks  of  the  women  drowned  his  voice.  In  leaping  from 
the  box  to  the  stage  he  seemed  to  break  his  leg,  for  it  gave  way 
every  step,  and  liis  boot  dragged  after  him. 

Congee 

What  course  did  he  take? 

Baker 

I  followed  close  upon  his  track;  saw 
Him  mount  a  horse  behind  the  theatre. 
I  fired  three  times,  and  must  have  hit  him. 
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Conger 

Strike  the  telegraj:)!!,  set  all  the  bells  to  ringing; 
Call  every  man  to  arms!     (Bells  ring.     Enter  Dr.  Mary  Trotter, 
hreatliless. ) 

Dr.  Mary 

All  hell  to  pay — I  told  you  so — 
Seward  is  killed — cut  all  to  pieces. 

Conger 

Heavens!  was  he  there,  too?     Did  Booth 
Kill  both?     Was  he  at  the  theatre? 

Dr.  JNI.vry 

'Twas  at  his  house.     A  tall  man 
Cut  his  way  into  his  chamber — killed 
Fred  Seward  first.     I  saw  the  wound, 
The  dorsal  muscle  of  his  belly  cut  in  twain — 
A  cut  across  the  abdomen.     The  villain 
Knocked  down  two  other  men,  then  sprang 
On  Seward  like  a  tiger,  stabbed  him 
Six  times,  broke  his  jawbone  with 
The  butt  of  his  pistol,  as  it  failed  to 
Fire,  cut  his  way  out,  mounted  a 
Horse — all  quicker  than  I've  been  telling 
You.     They  say  that  Johnson,  too,  and 
Several  others  have  been  killed — 

Hell  let  loose!      (Cries  of  fire — Enter  numher  of  Police  and  sol- 
diers. ) 

Conger 
'Tis  a  vast  conspiracy.     The  rebels  are  upon  us ! 
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They've  set  the  town  on  fire! 

Every  man  to  arms — 

Kill  every  rebel  dog  you  meet, 

Whether  at  home  or  in  the  street!      {Exeunt.) 

Scene  IV — Madame  SiirraWs  House — Enter  Conger,  Dr.  Mary, 
Soldiers,  and  Surratt. 

Conger 
Where  is  her  chamber? 

Servant 
That,  sir. 

Conger —  ( Knocking. ) 
Open  the  door. 

Madame  Surratt —  ( Within. ) 
Who's  there? 

Baker 

Open  the  door — surrender!     (Kicks  it  open.) 

Madame  Surratt — (Entering  in  nightgown.) 

In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  can  all  this  mean? 

How  dare  you,  man — not  man,  but  brute — how  dare  you 

Thus  to  insult  a  widow  in  her  bed? 

Baker 

You'll  soon  have  a  warmer  bed  than  that! 

Conger 
Hell's  to  good  for  the cut  her  down!     (Enter  Annie  Surratt.) 

Annie 
O  mother,  mother!  what  can  all  this  mean?     (To  soldiers.) 
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You  mongrels,  blackguards!  out  of  this  house! 
How  dare  you  thus  insult  my  mother? 

Conger 

She's  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Both — {Annie  and  mother.) 

O  Heavens!   Heavens!!   Heavens!!!     {Annie  rushes  to  her  arms.) 

0  mother!  mother,  dear!  that  fatal  dream!  that  fatal  dream! 

Madame  Surratt 

Soft,  soft,  my  child.     God's  will  be  done.     {Enter  soldier.) 

Soldier 

Seward  is  sinking  rapidly.     Frederick, 

His  son,  was  cut  across  the  belly. 

And  two  men  servants  wounded  mortally. 

Here's  a  description  of  the  murderer.      {Giving  paper.) 

Conger 

Take  this,  Baker;  take  a  squad  of  men; 

Scour  the  city;  bring  him  in; 

By  Heavens,  we'll  hang  them  high  as  Haman.     {Exit  Baker.) 

Come,  madame,  tell  the  truth; 

Reveal  the  plot,  and  I'll  secure  your  pardon. 

M.  Surratt 

1  knew  no  plot  that  looked  to  murder — none! 

{Re-enter  Baker  xvith  Poxoel  covered  with  mud.) 

Baker 

We  found  this  fellow  knocking  at  the  door; 
Alarmed  at  meeting  us,  and  taken  by  surprise. 
He  said  that  he  had  come  to  dig  a  ditch. 
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Conger 
For  whom? 

Baker 
For  Madame  Surratt. 

Conger — {To  Madame  Surratt.) 
Do  you  know  this  man? 

]M.  Surratt 

No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  of  him  whatever; 

Never  saw  the  man  before.     Cheer  up,  Annie; 

God  sent  these  soldiers  to  protect  us. 

What  a  Providence!     The  ruffian  might  have  killed  us  both. 

Annie  {Aside.) 
O  mother,  that  is  Powel! 

M.  Surratt 
What?  Powel? 

Annie 
Yes,  Thornton  Powel — Payne. 

M.  Surratt 
'Pon  my  word,  I  do  believe  it  is.      {Officers  searching  him.) 

Conger — {Reading  note  taken  from  Payne's  pocket.) 

My  dear  Captain,  we  expect  you  by  four  o'clock; 
Have  a  message  from  my  son  John 
Be  sure  to  come.     M,  Surratt. 
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Dr.  ]Mary 


Do  you  remember  the  note  from  her 
To  Booth,  found  on  his  table?  Ah!  ha! 
You  said  it  was  nothing.     Now  you  see, 

Th'  occipital  and bones!  aha! 

I  told  you  they  would Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Conger — {To  Madame  Surratt.) 
And  so  you  never  saw  this  man  before? 

M.  Surratt 

I  did  not  know  him  in  the  dark ; 

That  mud  upon  his  face  disguised  him  more; 

'Pon  the  honor  of  a  lady,  I  did  not  know  him! 

Conger 

0  I  guess  not.     Come,  my  pretty  cut-throat, 
How  came  your  hands  so  soft? 

Indeed,  you  are  a  dainty  ditcher. 

Payne 

1  am  no  ditcher — I  told  your  bloodhou»^ 
At  the  door,  that  I  came  to  dig  a  ditch. 
And  I  have  dug  it  for  my  mortal  foes! 

Conger 

What  do  you  know  of  this  woman? 
What's  your  name? 

Payne 

My  name  is  what  my  father  gave  me — 
A  name  well-knovv'n  in  patriotic  song — 
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And  you  may  call  it,  if  so  please  you,  Payne ; 

For  this  ordeal  is  a  painful  one — 

Not  for  myself,  but  for  this  generous  lady, 

Whose  hospitalities  I  once  enjoyed. 

And  wliich,  by  accident,  I  now  abuse. 

JNIy  horse  had  thrown  me,  just  across  the  bridge, 

And  I  returned  for  shelter  to  her  house; 

But  more,  to  get  a  pass  hence  to  her  farm, 

On  pretext  of  employment  there,  to  reach  our  Unes, 

Conger 
What  lines? 

Payne 

Confederate  lines,  of  course. 

{Soldiers  advancing  xvith  bayonets,  threatening.) 

Conger 

Hold!  hold!     Await  my  orders! 

This  woman — is  she  one  of  your  conspirators? 

Payne 

This  lady  is  a  most  generous  soul, 

Thro'  whom  I  hoped  to  get  the  pass ; 

But,  as  the  babe  unborn,  is  she  most  innocent. 

Conger 
Innocent  of  what? 

Payne 

Of  what?     And  do  you  think  to  trap  me?     Fool! 

{Soldiers  about  to  bayonet  Mm.) 
Back,  villains,  if  you  wish  to  know  what  I  have  done ! 
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Conger 


Stand  back,  soldiers,  and  await  my  orders — 
He  wishes  to  confess. 

Payne 

But  not  from  fear  of  death  or  hoj^e  of  pardon, 

I  scorn  ahke  your  menace  and  your  mercy, 

To  vindicate  this  lady,  I  proclaim. 

And  hurl  it  on  your  pointed  bayonets, 

That  all  without  her  knowledge  or  connivance, 

I  slew  the  dog — your  Seward — in  his  bed.      {Soldiers  start  at  him.) 

Conger 

Hold!  hold!     Let  him  confess. 

Payne 

'Twas  I,  and  I  alone,  that  gave  his  blood 

To  that  great  ocean,  shed  from  better  veins, 

Which  he  had  poured  upon  the  ground — 

Some  men,  grown  fat  wi'  power,  forget 

That  they  are  mortal,  and  themselves  secure. 

Send  you  soldiers  like  cattle  to  the  shambles. 

Then  if  a  patriot  bares  his  arm  to  strike, 

All  eyes  wall  up  to  Heaven,  and  fools  shout  murder! 

Hell  shouts  "murder,"  too,  for  millions  they  had  slain; 

But  Nemesis  hath  been  abroad  to-night! 

'Twas  I,  and  I  alone,  that  slew  the  tyrant. 

Conger 

Having  escaped  so  far  beyond  the  bridge. 
Wherefore  return  to  seek  this  woman's  house? 

Payne 

For  her  sake,  and  hers  alone,  I  deign  to  answer  you; 
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Then  hear  the  truth,  and  learn  her  innocence. 
A  Rebel,  undisguised,  she  always  gave 
Her  hospitality  to  true  Confederates. 
Well-knowing  this,  I  came  to  ask  emi^loynient, 
Forsooth,  upon  her  farm,  to  pass  your  lines, 
Expecting  to  get  the  proper  jaass. 

Conger 
And  would  she  play  into  your  hands? 

Payne 

Doubtless,  to  aid  a  soldier  in  distress. 

But  had  she  been  a  party  to  our  plot 

"Would  I,  a  sane  man,  have  sought  her  house? 

None  but  an  idiot  could  have  ventured  so! 

Her  innocence  my  own  destruction,  for  I  came 

To  ask  employment,  as  I  told  you. 

Only  a  pretext  to  elude  your  guards; 

But  that  fatality,  which  seems  to  follow  blood, 

Engaged  her  innocence  to  trap  me  thus. 

Conger 
Then  wherefore  fly,  or  why  disguise  your  face  with  mud? 

Payne 

You  lie;  I  never  fled;  but  as  a  soldier 

Went  to  report  me  at  the  common  rendezvous. 

And  when  your  watchful  guards  had  intercepted  me. 

And  when  my  horse,  ere  I  had  reached  it,  fell 

And  left  me  powerless  to  attain  the  spot. 

Still  rejoicing  that  the  tyrants  had  been  slain, 

I  placed  my  ear  upon  the  muddy  ground 
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To  hear  the  shrieks  of  their  infernal  souls 

Landing  in  Hell.     Then  strike  me,  villains!  strike! 

(Great  confusion — Soldiers  dash  at  him — Payne  snatches  a 
srcord — E^ve  u  n  t,  figh  ting. ) 

ScEXE  V. — Mount   Vernon — Moonlight — Enter  Booth. 

Booth 

All  hail  ]\Iount  Vernon!     Freedom's  holiest  shrine! 

]More  than  a  INIecca  thou  to  Earth's  bowed  millions ! 

O  sacred  mound,  and  you  ye  skies  that  clasp  it! 

Bend  down  ye  Heavens  that  kiss  my  native  land, 

Blue-domed  and  beautiful.     Once  more  look  down 

And  clasp  the  ashes  of  my  blasted  heart! 

O  look  upon  me  with  your  soft  blue  eyes, 

And  judge  me  kindly.     Judge  my  cruel  foes! 

As  Hannibal  who  stnick  for  Carthage,  but  in  vain! 

As  Brutus  when  in  vain  he  struck  th'  ambitious  Cfesar! 

As  Cromwell  when  he  slew  the  guilty  Charles! 

As  Henry  when  he  roused  Virginia's  wrath! 

So  I  have  struck  the  Tyrant ;  and  would  wake 

The  land  of  Washington,  to  guard  his  dust! 

O  sacred  shade  of  him  who  trampled  on  a  crown 

Offered  by  sycophants — arise  and  speak! 

If  ever  spirits  in  the  dusky  shades  return, 

Or  when  the  torn  elements,  in  fiery  combat. 

Shake  Heaven  and  Earth — or  when  devoted  nations 

Do  tremble  and  dissolve — then  hear  my  prayer. 

Amidst  th'  upheaving  of  these  mighty  States — 

Immortal  Washington  come  fortli!  come  forth! 

{Ghosts   of    Washington   and  other   heroes   as   in   Act   1st, 
Scene  II.) 
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Washington 

Infatuated  and  unhappy  man! 

Already  Abel  hath  been  here  to  tell  the  tale. 

He  brought  his  wounds  for  me  to  bind  them  up, 

And  piteoush^  complaining  thro'  Eternity, 

Reveals  to  trembling  ghosts  his  agonizing  grief — 

Cut  off  by  your  abortive  act,  he  sees 

A  host  of  northmen  gathering  up  their  strength. 

Like  Judas  bent  upon  the  scent  of  gold, 

To  make  a  war  more  dire  than  that  surceased! 

But  for  your  tragic  deed,  Abel  had  brought 

A  sacrifice  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil 

To  stay  the  maddening  flood  and  save  your  country! 

Booth 

O  "useless,  useless"  * — worse  than  useless  all  my  work! 

Deceived  by  cowards  and  by  traitors  foiled — 

JMy  vast  conspiracy  now  dwindles  down 

To  one  poor  victim,  while  my  foes  survive! 

To  take  off  only  one,  and  he  the  best — 

Could  bring  no  benedictions  to  my  native  land. 

And  yet,  had  I  as  many  hands  as  wrongs. 

As  many  hearts,  and  firm  as  this  one  proved. 

The  whole  Cabinet  had  fallen  at  my  feet. 

While  overhead  the  Southern  cross  had  waved 

INIy  name  immortal,  and  my  country  free! 

{Lincoln's  Ghost  enters,  bloody .     Booth  hides  his  face.) 

Lincoln 

Your  deadly  ball,  shot  through  my  skull 

Went  through  the  South  as  well,  and  pierced  her  heart. 

Now  driven  to  despair,  she  well  might  covet 

This  earthy  smell  of  coffins  and  of  bones, 

*  Booth's  last  words. 
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Which  I,  shut  out  from  day,  am  doomed  to  snufF. 

Had  you  but  left  me  still  the  scented  flowers, 

Your  flowers  in  the  South  had  bloomed  afresh. 

Savannahs  would  have  yielded  golden  fruits — 

And  fiery  blasts  return  to  peaceful  songs. 

A  happj'^  people  had  rejoiced  in  Union. 

Your  statesmen,  too,  had  then  returned  to  Washington, 

But  not  for  punishment.     My  motto  was — 

"Slalice  to  none;  hut  Charity  for  all." 

Then  fly  unhappy  man — fly  from  yourself — 

For  ^'ain  your  flight  from  them  who  lo^ed  me  well — 

Ten  thousand  swords  are  now  ujion  your  track ; 

And  like  a  fiery  tempest,  sweep  the  world. 

Repent,  and  be  you  washed  in  Jesus'  blood. 

Or  soon  we'll  meet  again  in  sulphurous  flames, 

To  which  your  cruel  deed  consigns  me — go ! — 

Go  cry  for  mercy,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

Poor  man,  I  pity  j'ou.     Aye,  and  forgive  j'^ou,  too! 

Booth 

Alas!  poor  soul,  thy  words,  like  sulj^hurous  fires. 

Consume  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones. 

And  burn  into  my  heart — a  new-born  hell. 

O  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  on  your  tomb, 

A  vain,  but  earnest  sacrifice  to  liberty.     {Ghost  going.) 

Stay,  stay!  and  strike  me  if  thou  canst. 

O  stay!  thou  gory  thing,  or  I  will  follow  thee. 

{Ghost  inotions  him  hack — Booth  following.) 
Thou  canst  not  fright  me  back — I  fear  thee  not; 
Tho'  Heaven  should  thunder  "no,"  and  hell  gape  wide — 
Still  would  I  follow  thee.     O  world,  farewell! 
Foul  deeds  will  up — we  follow  them  to  hell!     {Exeunt.) 

Scene  VI — A  Road — Enter  Conger  and  Baker  and  Soldiers. 
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Baker 

Here  let  us  halt;  for  though  we  be  upon  his  track, 

Our  men  are  weary,  and  the  day  far  s]3ent. 

I  doubt  if  we  are  on  his  track  at  all ; 

For  Herold  should  be  with  him,  and  our  guide 

Declares  this  man  to  be  alone. 

Perhaps  she  might  mistake  some  other  man. 

Conger 

What,  Dr.  INIary  not  know  Booth? 

'Twas  she  who  put  us  first  upon  his  track. 

Brought  us  his  plans,  an  hour  before  th'  assassination, 

And  ever  since  has  hung  upon  his  flight, 

As  vultures  following  up  the  wounded  deer. 

She  swears  she  saw  him  on  this  very  road, 

And  would  have  Idlled  him  but  her  gun  missed  fire. 

Baker 

Perhaps  her  heart  missed  fire,  for  once  she  loved 
The  villain;  and  these  women  change  with  every  moon. 
Her  flood  of  hate  might  staunch  its  bloody  course, 
And  even  now  may  lure  us  from  his  track. 

Conger 

O  never  do  you  fret — I  know  'twas  he. 
She  swears  she  saw  him  limping  up  yon  hill, 
Pale  from  exhaustion,  and  his  broken  leg 
Trailing  behind,  without  a  splint  to  brace  it — 
Doubtless  from  jsain,  he  tore  the  splints  awaj'^. 
A  hundred  thousand  dollars  the  reward! 

Baker 

Had  JNIary  got  it — heavens!  the  boys 
Would  now  be  crazy  for  her. 
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Conger 
Crazy  for  a  bag  of  bones. 

Baker 

Ten  thousand  men  have  scoured  the  Peninsula — 

But  if  we  get  him — the  money  will  all  be  ours. 

By  heavens,  we  must  have  it.     Forward  march!  (Exeunt.) 

Scene  VII — Scene  in  a  barn — Booth  and  Herold  on  the  hay  and 
fodder  iiith  a  lantern. 

Booth 

Gk)  back,  my  faithful  boy,  to  yonder  house. 

Bring  me  some  water,  for  I  parch  with  thirst ; 

My  wound  keeijs  up  a  fever,  and  my  eyes 

Are  almost  bursting  from  their  sockets. 

There,  take  that  money,  get  some  brandy,  too. 

The  people  here  are  kind;  but  very  poor; 

Force  them  to  take  the  change,  or  leave  it  at  their  door. 

Herold 

I  know  that  they  are  close  upon  us  now. 
Can  you  not  go  further? 

Booth 

No,  'tis  impossible — I  must  have  rest. 
Go  quickly  and  return.     {Exit  Herold.) 
Yon  clamorous  cock,  impatient  of  the  dawn 
Stretches  his  neck  to  pip  the  coming  morrow; 
So  they  would  have  me  stand  a  tip-toe  too, 
To  pip  that  mightier  globe — Eternity ! 
But  I  will  disappoint  them — not  as  Brutus — 
Thief -like,  breaking  into  my  mother's  casket,  no! 
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But  like  the  tiger,  followed  to  his  den.     [Examines  his  carbine.) 

First  let  me  shoot  these  loads  off,  to  prepare 

Fresh  supper  for  my  coming  guests.      (Fires  and  lays  it  down.) 

Now  sleep  my  last,  best,  only  friend! 

But  when  I  call  thee  up,  to  meet  them,  speak ! 

And  make  such  arguments,  in  curt  replies. 

As  Randoljih  would  have  made  their  Shermans. 

'Twas  hereabouts  that  Patrick  Henry's  tongue. 

Unconscious  of  his  prophecy,  proclaimed 

The  forging  of  our  chains — the  clash  of  arms 

Upon  the  northern  wind,  and  cried  indignantly: 

"I  care  not,  sirs,  what  other  men  may  choose, 

But  give  me  liberty;  or  give  me  death!" 

Hark!  hark!  yon  lonely  whip-poor-will  admonishes 

That  they  who  live  without  companionship 

Must  die,  at  last,  on  some  deserted  heather. 

Forgotten  e'en  by  those  who  listened  to  their  songs. 

0  that  I  had  his  bi'oad  flapping  wings  for  one  short  hour! 
I'd  waltz  my  broken  leg  thro'  Southern  skies, 

And  sing  to-night  a  merrier  song  than  his. 
Alas!  such  thoughts  comport  not  with  his  song; 
For  lifted  to  the  skies  he  never  sings. 
But  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  in  the  darkness. 
As  I  am  now.     For  nature's  last  account 
INIust  soon  be  audited,  and  struck  against  me. 
These  eyes  no  more  shall  gaze  on  Beauty's  mould. 
On  the  bright  sun,  nor  on  my  native  land; 
This  night  shall  close  them  with  her  sable  fingers. 
In  that  sleej)  which  morning  cannot  drive  away. 

1  know  it — feel  it — see  it  as  reality — 
Aye;  hear  it  in  that  monitor,  whose  voice 
Grows  audible,  as  time  and  passion  cease. 

The  bloodhounds  could  not  miss  me,  if  they  would; 
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And  the  next  sun  shall  rise  upon  my  corse. 
Let  them  come  on :  I  will  not  budge ;  but  fight — 
And  they  shall  perish  with  me.     {Enter  Her  old.) 

Herold 

Can  you  not  go  further?     I'm  sure  they'll  find  us. 
A  man  just  passed,  who  says  that  they  are  coming. 

Booth 

No,  I  cannot — my  leg  hurts  worse  and  worse. 
You  go,  but  as  for  me,  it  matters  not 

Whether  I  die  in  battle,  or  on  beds  of  down.     {Sleeps — Herold 
snivels  and  prays. ) 

Scene  VIII — Road  near  ham — Enter  Baker,  Conger,  Dr.  Mary 
and  Soldiers. 

Dr.  Mary 

The  barn  is  just  out  there — look  sharp! 

Conger — {To  Baker.) 

Surround  it  quickly.      {FJ^rit  Baker,  with  a  squad  of  men.     Booth's 

voice  in  the  distance.) 
List!  hst!     I  know  the  villain's  voice. 

Booth 
"O  coward  conscience,  how  thou  dost  afflict  me! 
Give  me  another  horse;  bind  up  my  wound." 

Dr.  Mary 

Hush!  hush!  'tis  Richard,  acted  in  his  sleep! 

Oft  have  I  lieard  him  thus  upon  the  stage. 

'Tis  Richard's  dream — that  horrid  dream  again 

O   can  we  not  spare  him? — yes;  spare  his  life? 

For  he  was  always  generous  and  brave!     {Enter  soldiers.) 
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Conger 

Forward  march! 

That  way,  soldiers — double  quick.     {Going.     Exeunt  all  but  Dr. 
Mary. ) 

Dr.  Mary 

Alas !  poor  woman's  heart — its  anger  flies, 

And  turns  to  jiity,  when  the  false  one  dies.      {Exit.) 

Scene  IX — Scene  in  the  ham — Booth  and  Herold  sleeping. 

Booth 
Take  down  that  banner — take  it  down,  I  say! 
Once  did  I  love  it,  but  its  bloody  stripes 
Are  now  like  great  red  gashes  in  the  skj'. 
"O   coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me! 
Give  me  another  horse!  bind  up  my  wounds! 
It  is  now  dread  midnight — 
The  lights  burn  blue — 

Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembhng  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear?  myself!  there's  none  else  here. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here?     No;  yes — I  am. 
Then  fly!     What,  from  myself? 
ISIy  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
INIurder!  stern  murder  in  the  direst  degree! 
Throng  to  the  bar  crying — guilty!  guilty!  {Leaps  up.) 
Have  mercy  Jesus!     Soft,  soft;  I  did  but  dream." 
Thank  God,  'twas  all  a  dream!  a  fearful  dream! 
Or,  rather,  Richard  played  upon  my  sleep. 
I  am  no  murderer,  but  the  South's  red  arm 
Thrown  up  in  anguish,  as  her  great  heart  broke ! 
Then  let  me  perish  with  my  native  land. 
And  as  she  fell  on  Patrick  Henry's  grave. 
So  let  me  fall,  to  mingle  with  his  dust, 
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Still  gasjjing  those  immortal  words : 

"Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!"      {Knocking  and  voice  with- 
out.) 

Voice 
Open  this  door. 

{Booth  and  Hcrold  listen — Booth  examines  carbine  and  pistol 
and  dagger.) 

Booth 

I  should  have  loaded  it  before  we  slept.      {Loading.) 

Baker —  ( With  out. ) 

Surrender,  or  I'll  set  the  bam  on  fire.     {Dead  silence.) 
Open  this  door.     Surrender  or  I'll  set  the 
Barn  on  fire.     Open,  I  say! 

Booth 
Who  the  devil  are  you?    What  do  you  wish? 

Baker 

You  are  my  prisoner;  fifty  men  surround  you; 
There's  no  chance  for  escape;  be  quick,  surrender! 

{Booth  levels  his  carbine  on  Baker.)    , 

Booth 

No,  I'll  spare  his  life,  for  that  he  comes  obedient 
To  the  same  tyrant,  whose  heavy  hand  I  feel. 

Baker 

Come  surrender  instantly — here  goes  the  match! 
I'll  set  the  barn  on  fire.     Will  you  surrender? 
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Booth —  {Aside. ) 

I  have  but  one  load  in  my  carbine  yet. 

0  for  a  little  time!     (Aloud.) 

This  is  a  hard  case,  Captain;  give  us  a  few  moments 
For  consultation.      {Loading  pistol.) 

Bak£r 
I'll  give  you  just  three  minutes. 

Booth 
That  will  be  sufficient. 

Hebold 
Let  us  give  up;  we  have  no  chance! 

Booth 

And  you  desert  me,  too?     Go!  coward,  go! 

Captain,  a  man  here  Avishes  to  surrender.     {Herald  bolts  to  the 

door  crying  and  pleading.)  \ 

Baker  j 

Go  back,  and  bring  your  arms.  } 

Herold  '■) 

1  had  none,  sir. 

Baker 

Yes,  you  had,  d n  you !     You  had  a  carbine ! 

Booth 

On  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  he  had  no  arms; 
They  are  all  mine; 
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Draw  your  men  off,  and  fight  nie  one  by  one! 

For  I  am  lame,  Captain;  give  a  lame  man  a  chance — 

Draw  off  your  men  but  fifty  yards. 

Baker 
Your  time  is  almost  out. 

Booth 

Then,  my  brave  boys,  j^repare  a  stretcher  for  me. 
But  Captain,  as  you  came,  I  sjjared  your  life 
And  took  my  carbine  down — give  me  a  chance, 
And  fight  me  like  a  man — fight  one  by  one; 
For  I  am  lame,  and  cannot — would  not — run ! 

Bakee 

We  didn't  come  to  fight ;  but  to  take  a  murderer ; 
The  time  is  out — will  you  surrender? 

Booth — {Drawing     himself     up     with     desperation — carbine 

pointed.)     No — d n  you!  no! 

(Barn  blazes — Firing  on  all  sides.) 

Booth — {Having  his  carbine  poised,  and  leaping 
from  side  to  side,  to  see  them.) 
I'll  take  j'ou  down  to  Hell,  or  up  to  Heaven; 
Cowards!  by  darkness  covered,  you  are  safe; 
Fire !  for  I  am  in  the  light,  and  you  in  the  darkness. 
Fire!  for  I  just  spared  your  life — take  mine! 
Fire!  for  I  am  lame  and  one  to  fifty — 
'Twas  thus  j'ou  fought  us  from  the  first. 
But  from  this  wave  of  fire,  with  plunging  shot, 
I'll  gut  the  maw  of  Hell!     Infernal  fiends! 

{Staggers  back  mortally  wounded — Lincoln's  Ghost  lises  and 
supports  him.) 
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Lincoln 

The  South  is  conquered,  and  the  Union  saved — 
A  mad  but  generous  valor  led  them  on, 
And  there  was  greatness  in  their  fiery  zeal. 
Put  out  these  flames,  and  let  us  all  forgive ! 
;My  motto  from  the  first  hath  been: 
Malice  to  none,  but  Charity  for  all ! 

Scene  X — Street  in   Washington — Enter  Citizen. 

First  Citizen 
There  they  come  with  Wirz. 

Second  Citizen 
Hell!  there's  a  rope  around  his  neck. 

First  Citizen 

Yes;  d n  Iiim;  he  starved  our  boys  at  Andersonville. 

{Enter  Beau  Hickman,  a  decayed  Virginia  gentleman,  whose 
gracious  manners  always  secured  him  friends  and  money.) 

Beau  Hickman 
What's  to  pay  here?     What's  going  on? 

Second  Citizen 

They  are  about  to  hang  Wirz,  but 

It's  a  d n  shame  to  hang  him ! 

And  let  Lee  and  JefF  Davis  go. 

Beau  H. 

No  one  should  be  hanged,  for  war  means  ruin; 
And  now  that  war  is  over  peace  means  peace — 
After  such  sufferings  I  would  not  harm  a  fly — 
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But  more  than  that,  three  in  the  North, 

For  every  captive  in  the  South,  have  perished ! 

The  North  had  everything  to  cherish  hfe; 

Wliile  the  South  was  ruined  and  her  sons  starving. 

First  Citizen 

Martyrs  I  suppose!     Was  Booth  a  martyr,  too? 
Shot  in  a  barn  and  murdered  hke  a  dog! 

Beau  H. 

Alas!  poor  man;  I  knew  him  long  and  well; 
And  many  a  favor  has  he  granted  me — 
Was  always  kind,  when  other  friends  grew  cold 
And  condescendingly  would  sometimes  play 
My  subject,  in  that  kingdom  of  my  own. 
Which  levied  contributions  on  mankind — 
A  five  or  ten  or  twenty  he  would  pay 
In  lowly  reverence  to  my  Majesty. 

By  Heaven!  he  played  't  so  well,  I  thought  myself  a  king! 
Poor  Lincoln's  blood  must  ever  soil  his  fame. 
But  still  his  dread  misfortunes  touch  my  heart — 
And  gratitude  can  palliate  his  crime. 
No  Christian  man  could  justify  the  deed — 
The  fault  of  madness,  rather  than  his  own. 
A  cold  and  creejiing  horror  thrills  my  heart! 
And  sane,  his  generous  soul  had  shuddered  too; 
For  he  was  cast  in  nature's  finest  mould — - 
True  to  liis  friendship ;  for  a  friend  would  die ; 
But  scorn'd  the  faithless  Avith  a  burning  hate ! 
With  love  inordinate,  he  may  have  loved 
The  very  mountains  of  his  native  land — 
Once  loved  the  Union  and  her  rainbow  flag — 
He  loved  yon  Capitol,  his  fathers  built ; 
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And  'gainst  the  tempest  vainly  struggled  there; 

A  shattered  rainbow,  bending  to  its  dome, 

His  spirit  rose  and  vanished  in  the  storm!     {Enter  Policemen.) 

Policeman 
Stand  back!  stand  back!  the  funeral  is  coming. 

First  Citizen 

It's  not  the  funeral,  boss;  they  are  only 
Moving  the  President's  remains — 
He's  off  for  Springfield. 

Policeman 

It's  all  the  same — funeral  or  no  funeral — 
Clear  the  streets! 

{Enter   soldiers,   dragging    Wirz,   rope   around   his   neck. 
Funeral  Procession — Exeunt.) 

Scene  XI — President's  Mansion — President  Johmon  and  Gen- 
eral Mussy  drinking. 

Johnson 
What  of  the  murderers? 

Mussy 

They've  all  been  tried  and  convicted. 

Johnson 

What  proof  against  Atzerodt? 

AVhat  does  he  say  of  INIadame  Surratt? 

Mussy 

That  she  is  innocent. 
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JOHNSOX 

And  Herold;  what  does  he  say  of  her? 

MUSSY 

Protests  her  innocence — so  do  they  all; 
Yet  known  to  be  a  Rebel,  and  so  linked 
With  many  enterjirises  of  disloyalty, 
No  power  but  your  own  could  save  her; 
And  I  imiJlore  your  Excellence,  to  interpose. 

Johnson 

Why,  Mussy,  should  I  pardon  her,  the  mob 

Would  sweep  us  all  away. 

They  thirst  for  blood ;  their  vengeance  must  be  slaked ; 

Let  no  petition  come  to  me,  for  God's  sake! 

Keep  the  jjreachers  all  awaj%  and  the  women. 

But  Payne — of  course  he'll  swing. 

Mussy 

True,  he's  guilty — but  his  frank  confession 

And  defiant  port — his  fierce  encounter,  too. 

With  Seward's  sons,  and  then  his  desperate  fight — 

Disputing  every  inch  and  courting  death, 

Excites  the  sympathy  of  all  our  soldiers. 

I  saw  him  pass  the  ISIarket  house,  in  chains — 

Like  Bryant's  hero — even  more  sublime; 

"Upon  the  market-place  he  stood, 

A  man  of  giant  frame ; 

Amid  the  gathering  multitude, 

That  shrank  to  hear  his  name ; 

All  proud  of  step  and  firm  of  limb; 

His  dark  eye  on  the  ground, 

And  silently  they  gazed  on  him, 

As  on  a  lion  bound." 
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Johnson- 

That  reminds  me  of  some  po'try  I  made 

When  pushing  my  tailor's  goose,  in  Tennessee: 

"If  you  want  the  gals  to  love  you, 

If  you  want  'em  to  love  you  true. 

Come  down  to  Andy's  tailor  shop. 

And  git  a  long-tail  blue" — ha!  ha!  ha!     {Enter  page.) 

Page 

A  lady,  please,  your  Excellence,  at  the  door. 

She  weeps  and  trembles;  wrings  her  hands,  and  moans 

So  piteously  we  could  not  keep  her  back. 

Annie  Surratt,  your  Excellence. 

Johnson 
For  God's  sake,  Mussy,  keep  them  all  away.     {Exit.    Enter  Annie 
Surratt.) 

Mussy 
You  cannot  see  his  Excellence. 

Annie 

O  sir  if  you  have  mercy  in  your  heart ; 
If  e'er  you  had  a  mother,  and  remember 
How  she  loved  you  more  than  life  itself, 
And  how,  when  sickness  perilous  dire 
Had  laid  her  darling  at  the  gate  of  death, 
Forgetful  of  herself,  she  lingered  there, 
Supjilied  your  wants  and  dried  your  parched  tongue; 
How  by  your  couch,  the  livelong  night,  she  watched, 
And  watered  with  her  briny  tears  your  pillow, 
Oft  lifting  up  her  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven, 
To  bring  all  Heaven  down  about  her  cliild; 
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O  then  be  pitiful — be  generous  to  me— 
Implore  the  President,  that  I  may  fall 
Upon  his  very  feet,  to  plead  for  her, 
For  my  poor  mother,  O  so  sweet  and  innocent! 

MussY  {Aside.) 

This  ordeal  is  most  terrible. 

And  I  can  scare  go  through  't. 

Poor  girl!  already  have  I  jjlead  in  vain. 

It  is  impossible — you  caimot  see  liim.       [Sternly.) 

Annie 
O  my  mother!  mother!     {Exit,  sobbing.) 

Scene  XII — At  Door  of  arsenal — Sentinels  pacing  to  and  fro — 
Enter  Soldiers  and  Preacher  with  Atzerodt — Heavy  chains — 
Also  Herold — snivelling  and  sobbing. 

Atzerodt 

O  shentlemens!  shentlemens! 

Take  ware!  take  ware!     O  pity  me! 

First  Soldier 

I'll  preach  your  funeral — keep  a  stiff 
Upper  lip,  brother,  you'll  soon  be  in 
Heaven!     All  you  rascals  go  up  happy! 

Atzerodt 
O  mine  Got!  mine  Got!  dat  is  not 

Vat  I  vants — O  mine  Got!  {They  thrust  him  in  prison  door — 
Thrust  Herold  in,  sobbing.) 

First  Soldier 

Go  now,  first  to  your  blindfold  warning — then  to  death ; 
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No  law's  delay — no  lawyers  with  their  tricks, 
But  martial  law,  to  speed  the  felons'  doom! 

Second  Soldier 
As  high  as  Haman  shall  they  swing. 
For  all  who  enter  that  dark  door,  leave  hope  behind! 

First  Soldier — {Hammering  within.) 
Hark!  hark!    Those  scaffold-builders  hammer  down        — 
The  voice  of  lawyers  and  proclaim  the  law. 
O  glorious  martial  law,  that  ere  it  mocks 
The  culjirit  with  a  trial  builds  his  jumping  board! 
All  other  courts  would  pull  the  scaffold  down, 
Or  let  it  rot  between  the  sluggish  terms ; 
But  martial  law  delights  in  expedition — ha!  ha!  ha! 

Second  Soldier 
When  did  the  court  convene?     Were  all  tried? 

First  Soldier 
Tried  in  a  horn,  ha!  ha!     A  drum-head  for  the  judgment  seat, 
A  quick  decision,  and  a  winding  sheet,  ha!  ha! 

(Enter  Madame  Surratt  with  soldiers — Father  Walters  at 
her  side — She  hears  a  crucifix.) 

Madame  Surratt 
O  I  do  tremble  so,  yet  innocence  should  give 
My  poor  knees  firmness  and  sustain  my  heart. 
Why,  Father,  should  I  tremble  like  some  guilty  thing? 
You  know  that  I  am  innocent? 

Father  Walters 

Yes,  child;  yes,  yes!     Be  calm,  my  child! 

Our  Di\'ine  Lord  fell  beneath  his  cross.     (She  staggers.     Father 
Walters  sustains  her,  and  presents  the  crucifix — Madame  Stir- 
ratt  kisses  it.) 
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Madame  Sukeatt 
Yes!  Thou  canst  strengthen  me,  for,  all  alone, 
Thy  precious  feet  did  clinib  to  Calvary, 
And  three  times  didst  thou  fall  beneath  thy  cross. 
What  wonder  then,  that  I  should  tremble  so. 
With  all  my  sins  to  weigh  me  down! 

O  glorious  honor,  thus  to  follow  Thee.      {Enter  Annie  Surratt, 
sobbing.     Enter  Payne  ivith  heavy  chains.) 

Annie 
Mother!     (Soldiers  holding  her  back — Weeping  and  sobbing  of 
mother  and  child.) 

Payne 
God  hath  no  thunder  left  in  Heaven; 
And  Hell  no  power  to  gajie  her  ebon  jaws. 
Or  earth  would  open  wide,  for  yonder  dome. 
With  all  this  martial  power  to  topple  down, 
And  save  this  woman  from  her  doom! 

Madame  Sureatt 
Soft!  soft!     There  is  a  judgment  yet  to  come. 
And  God  witliliolds  his  thunderbolts  one  by  one  till  then; 
Meanwhile,  my  murderers  one  by  one  shall  fall. 
Till  suicide  and  misery  engulf  them  all. 
JSIay  Heaven  forgive!  They  know  not  what  they  do. 
Farewell,  mj^  friends!  To  all  fai-ewell — 
And  thou,  ni)^  child,  a  last  and  long  farewell! 
Heaven's  blessing  on  the  child — farewell,  farewell! 

{They  thrust  her  in  prison — Push  Payne  xmth  bayonets— He 
stveeps  them  off  tiith  his  chains.) 
Payne 
Stand  back,  villains!     Let  me  walk  to  my  tomb! 

{Curtain  falls.) 

FINIS 
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